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AD '
E R TISE
IE x'-r. 


IN the six chapters fonning the first vohulle of this 
,york I ,vas engaged in describing the operation of 
Christianity, as it took the individual lnllllall soul for 
its unit, pluifiecfit, and ,vrought in it a supernatural 
life. I began ,vith the consu111mation of the old world 
in its state of the highest civilisation united ,vith the 
uhnost moral degeneracy; I proceeded thence to the 
ne,v creation Qf individual man; cOlllpared heathen 
,,
ith Christian nUlll in the personH of Cicero and St. 
l\ugustine; drew out certain effects upon the ""'orhl 
around of Christian life, as seen in those profes
ing it, 
and viewed Christian lnarriage as restoring the prÌlnary 
relation bet1\"'een nlan and ,vonlan, and thus relnaking 
the basis of luunan society, ,yhile the 'Tirgiual Life 
exhibited the cro,vn and effiorescence of the nlo
t di
- 
tinctive Christian b
race in the soul. 
I had thus, beginning \vith the stones of ,vhieh the 
building icl fonned, reached the building itself; and the 
next thing ,vas to consider the Christian Church in it
 
historical development as the I\:ingdoll1 of Truth and 
Grace: for ,yhile the soul of n1an is the unit 1\-ith ,vhich 
it ,yorks, the ,vord 'Christendolll' betokens a society 
founded in Christ, Inade by Christ, staulped ,,
ith the 
inlage of Christ. It is the first great epoch of such a 
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ADVERTISE
IENT. 


Kingdonl of Truth and (}race, proccedlng frolll the 
Person of its Founder, "rhich I here attclupt to de- 
linea tee 
Rut not lnerely is the VOlU1l1C ,,-hieh luo,v publish a- 
part only of a- projected design; cyen as a part it iB 
incolnplete. It ,vas IllY ,yish to finish this portion of 
nlY 
nbject ill one yohune, ,,-hich should reach to the 
great 
icene Council. Rut the trcatlnent of the Greek 
Philosophy ,vas too large for IllY IÏ1nits, and so the 
last t,vo chapters serve but as an introduction to the 
actual contact of that Philosophy ,yith the Christian 
Church, ,vhich renlains to be considcrcll before I can 
('rHnplete IllY vie,v of the FOl'lnation of ChriRtendolll in 
the ante-:
îcene period. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE GODS OF THE NATIOKS WHEN CHRIST APPEARED. 


" Emmanuel, Rex et Legifer noster, Expectatio gentium, ct Salvator 
earum, veni ad salvandum nos, Domine Deus noster." 


UNDER the sceptre of the imperial unity ,vere 
brought together a hundred different lands occu- 
pied by as many different races. That rule of 
Rome ,vhich had gruwn for Illany centuries with 
out, as it seemed, any presiding thought, by the 
casual accretions of conquest, may be said to 
assunle under the hands of Augustus, about the 
year of ROIlle 750, certain definite and deliberately 
chosen lilnits, and to be governed by a fixed Idea, 
n10re and more developed in the imperial policy. 
The lilnits ,vhich the IllOst fortunate of Roman 
emperors, nay the creator of the en1pire itse
 put 
to it, ,vere the Rhine and Danube, ,vith t
e Euxine 
Sea, on the north; the deserts of Africa on the 
south; the Euphrates on the east; the ocean on 
II. B 
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TIlE GODS OF TIlE NATIONS 


the west. The Idea, ,vhich may indeed have been 
conceived by Julius, but was certainly first em- 
bodied by Augustus, ,vas to change the constitu- 
tion of a conquering city, ruled by an aristocratic 
senate, into a COllllllon,vealth governed by one 
man, the representative of the whole people; and 
the effect of this change, an effect no doubt un- 
foreseen, at least in its extent, by its franIer, was 
gradually to absorb the manifold races inhabiting 
these vast regions into the majesty of the ROll1an 
la,v, order, and citizenship. The three centuries 
,vhich follow Augustus are occupied in ,vorkil1g 
out the drama of this unity. During this time 
the provinces appear to come out more and lllore 
as parts of one whole. Some which at its com- 
menGement had only just entered the circle of 
Roman power and thought, as Gaul, become en- 
tirely interpenetrated ,vith the law, language, cus- 
toms, and civilisation of the sovereign city. Spain 
,vas nearly as much, and northern Africa perhaps 
even more Latinised: in all, local inequalities, and 
the c1issinlilarity arising from conflicting races, 
customs, and languages, are more and 1110re soft- 
ened do,vn, though never entirely removed; and 
,vhile throughout this period the great city con- 
tinues the head, yet the body assumes an ever- 
increasing importance, until at length its lllenlbers 
engage the equal solicitude of that central poten- 
tate to 'VhOlll all equally belong. In the tilnes 
of so-caned n,oman liberty, the plunder of lands 
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which received pro-consuls for their annual rulers, 
served to replenish the fortunes of nobles ex- 
hausted by the corruption requisite to gain high 
office; but if the dominion of one at Rome seemed 
an evil exchange to a nobility ,vhich deemed itself 
born to enjoy a conquered world, at least it served 
as a protection to those many millions for whom 
the equality of la,v and order, the fair administra", 
tion of justice, and the undictur bed possession of 
property, constituted the chief goods of life. Ci- 
cero and his peers might grieve over the extinc- 
tion of what they ternled liberty, but Gaul, Spain, 
_.A.frica, and Asia exulted in deliv'erance from the 
oppression of a Verres, a Fonteius, a Gabinius, a 
Piso, or a Clodius, in the communication of citizen- 
ship, and in the peace of a common civilisation. 
I. 'Vith a passing glance at the progress of 
this unity, which, great and magnificent as it is, 
is yet external, let us turn to an object filling the 
,vhole of this vast elnpire with its varied mani- 
festations: for this object leads us to the consider- 
ation of another unity, ,vholly internal, ,vithout 
,vhich that of government, law, and order must 
be apparent rather than real, or at best, however 
seemingly imposing, be deprived of the greater 
part of its efficacy. 
1. It has been said that the enlpire contained 
in it many lands and many races, but these like- 
,vise worshipped their o,Vll distinct gods, ,vhich 
,vere ackno,vledged and sanctioned as national 
LJ 
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divinities for the several countries ,vherein they 
,vere locally established. Had Augustus ordered 
an enrohnent not only of the nunlbers, the landed 
property, and the ,,,ealth of his subjects, but of 
their gods, his public register, or nreviarium, 
would have included at least ten distinct systems 
of idolatrous ,vorship. First of all, there ,vonld 
be the proper gods of ROIne, then those of the 
Hellenic race; and these, though the lnost sill1ilar 
to each other, yet refused a complete amalgama- 
tion. But besides these there were on the ,vest 
the Etrurian, the Iberian, the Gallj c, and the 
Germanic gods; on the east, the Carian and Phry- 
gian, the Syrian, the Assyrian, the Arabian; on 
the south, the Phænician, Libyan, and Egyptian. 
All these different races, inasmuch as they "\vere 
subjects of the empire, enjoyed undisturbed the 
right of ,vorshipping their ancestral gods, l ,vho, 
so long as they did not overstep their local boun- 
daries, ,vere recognised; they possessed priests, 
rites, temples, estates, and self-governlnent; they 
held the soil, and their worship was legal. It 
,vas a matter of Roman policy not to interfere 
,vith theine Nay, their seyeral ,vorshippers could 
carry their rites along "\vith them in their yarious 
sojourns and settleIl1ents, and even in Rome build 


1 Tertull. AJ1olofJ, xxiv. "Ideo et Ægyptiis permissa est tam vanæ 
superstitionis potestas, avibus et bestiis consecrandis, et capite damnan- 
dis qui aliquem hujusmodi Deum occiderint. Unicuique etiam provinciæ 
et civitati suus Deus est, ut Syriæ Astartes, ut Arabiæ Disares, ut Noricis 
Belenus, ut Africæ Cælestis, ut :Thlauritaniæ Reguli sui," &c.; and 1\Iinu- 
CiU8 Felix, Octavius vi., in like manner. 
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altars, and adore Egyptian, Asiatic, African, or 
Gallic gods. These various systems agreed all in 
one point, that they,vere systems of polytheistic 
idolatry: they all divided the attributes of the 
godhead, assigning them to more or fe,ver objects, 
and ,vorshipping all these by visible symbols ,yhich 
the po,ver ,vorshipped ,vas deemed to inhabit: 2 
but they did not make the same division ,vith a 
mere difference of name; on the contrary, they 
ran into and across each other ,vith the most be- 
,vildering multiplicity, variation, and contradic- 
tion. Even in the same system, if ,ve may give 
this name to any of the various mythologies, the - 
several divinities were perpetually interfering with 
each other's province. 'Vhen the Roman made 
vows for the removal of his ailments, in his un- 
certainty to ,vhich god the ailment belonged, or 
who was most proper to remove it, he addressed 
his vo,v to several together; or in public supplica- 
tions, being often uncertain to ,vhom exactly the 
prayer or offering should be made, he cautiously 
expressed hilnself, ",vhether it be a god or a god- 
dess." And the various Hellenic, Asiatic, or Egyp- 
tian cities often possessed local gods, whose worship · 
,vas supreme there, ,vhile they exercised far less 
influence, or were even scarcely known else,vhere. 3 
N ow merely as a specimen of what this wor- 
ship was allover the Roman elnpire, let us take 


2 See Aug. de Oiv, IJei, 1. viii. 24. 
3 Döllinger, Heident1tU71
 und Judentkltm, pp. 528, 52Ð. 
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the brilliant Athens, Greece's eye, the ,vorld.'s 
university. First of all ruled in her the ,vorship 
of Pallas-Athené: she ,yas the lady of the land, 
,vho had 'v on it for her o,vn after a hard contest 
,vith Poseidon. lIer chief sanctuaries were the 
temple of Athené, guardian of the city, ,vith its 
old statue fallen down frOln heaven on the Acro- 
polis. On the Acropolis lilrewise the I)arthenon, 
built expressly for the gorgeous Panathenaic fes- 
tival; and in the lower city the Palladium with 
the statue of the goddess supposed to have been 
brought from Troy. Yet the worship of the "high 
\. goddesses," Denleter and Persephollé, was also 
richly endowed with shrines and festi.çals, and 
affected scarcely less the feelings of the Athenians. 
Then Jupiter, as "supreme," ,vas honoured with 
unbloody offering before the Erechtheium, dedi- 
cated to Athené: whilst as "Olympian" he had 
the colossal tenlple begun by Peisistratus and fin- 
ished after Illany hundred years by Hadrian, and 
as "guardian of the city" distinct festivals. Y et 
more manifold ,vas the invocation of Apollo, fiS 
the Pythian
 the Delphic, the Lycian, as the an.. 
cestral god of the Ionialls. The lnultiform Arte- 
mis had her temples and worshippers as the Tauric, 
by the naILe Brauronia; as the port-goddess, by 
the name l\lul1ychia; as the goddess of the hunt, 
by the name Agrotera, who had the credit of the 
victory won at Marathon; fiS presiding over birth, 
she "ras called Chitone, ,vhile Themistocles had 
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built a tenlple to her as the Counsellor. Heré had 
only a doorless and roofle
s te1llple on the road 
to Phalerum; but the god of fire ,vas ,vorshippec1 
in Athens abundantly. Hernles had his peculiar 
statues in every street, irreverence to "Thich might 
be fatal even to an Alcibiades, the city's darling; 
while Aphrodité had a cro,vd oftenlples and shrines 
whose unchaste 1vorship found but too many fre- 
quenters. Poseidon had to content hi1nself with 
a single altar in his rival's city, and with games 
in its harbour; but Dionysos had three temples, 
,vith brilliant festiyals; 
Iars ,vas not ,vithout one; 
1festia ,vas throned in the Prytaneulll; the Earth, 
1\:ronos, and Rhea had their temples and festivals, 
as also the Erinnyes, ,vho "
ere worshipped only 
in t,vo other places in Greece. Here alone in Greece 
was a sanctuary and a rite to Prometheus; ,vhile 
the Asiatic 11lother of the gods had a splendid tenlple 
"There the archives of the state were kept. TIesides, 
there ,vas the "Torship of the Hours and the Graces, 
ofEileithyia, goddess of victory and of birth, of Æs- 
culapius and Themis, of the 1\:abirian Anakes, the 
Arcadian Pan, the Thracian Cotytto and Bendis, 
the Egyptian Serapis. l\Iercy and Sha11le, Fame 
and Endcayour had their altars; and the hero-wor- 
ship numbered Theseus, Codrus, Acade1llu,s, Solon, 
the tyrant - slayers Hal"nlodius and Aristogeiton; 
nnd Hercules, originally a hero, but here and else- 
,,
here ,,
idely honoured as a goà. 4 


4 From IIéidentlwm 'lmd Jiuàcntlwm, pp. 101-2 
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Athens, if the most superstitious as ,veIl as the 
most intellectual of cities, Illay be taken as the 
type of a thousand others of Hellenic race scat- 
tered over the Ronlan empire from l\Iarseilles to 
Antioch. Say that she had t,vice as nlany deities 
and festivals as her sister cities, enough ,viII re- 
main for them ,vhere,vith to occupy the soil ,vith 
their temples and to fill the year's cycle ,vith their 
rites. 
The lively Grecian imagination impregnated 
not ,vith stern notions of duty, nor ,vith reveren- 
tial devotion to those ,vholn it worshipped, but 
regarding them as objects of æsthetical satisfac- 
tion, 5 and yearning for a serene and confidential 
exchange of relations ,vith them, had in process 
of time spun out a complete ,veb of idolatrous 
worship ,vhich encompassed heaven and earth, the 
whole domain of nature, every state and act of 
human life. llain and sunshine and the weather 
stood under the ordering of Zeus; the fruitful- 
ness of the soil ,vas Delneter's care; countless 
nymphs of field, of fountain, and of river, offered 
to men their gifts; the vine and its juice was 
under the protection of Dionysos, and Poseidon 
was lord of the sea. The flocks had their de- 
fenders in Hermes and Pan; the Fates ruled the 
lot of nlen. ICings and Illagistrates had in Zeus 
their prototype and guardian. Athené held her 
shield over cities; the hearth of each private hOIlle 


5 Heidentkuln 'lotd Judenthu1Jl, p. 480. 
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and the public hearth of the city,vere in Hestia's 
charge. J\Iarriage ,vas secure under Heré's care. 
Demeter ,vas entrusted with legislation; the pains 
of childbirth were recommended to Eileithyia, or 
Artemis. J\Iusic, archery, divination, ,vere Apollo's 
attributes; the art of healing claimed him and 
his son Æsculapius as patrons. Athené and Ares 
swayed the issue of war; the chase was the do- 
lnain of Artemis; smiths and all workers in fire 
saw in Hephæstus their patron; whilst Athené the 
'V orker protected the gentler trades, and Hecate 
watched over the roads. 6 
Yet Rome itself, ,vhose o,vn Capitolllle Jupiter 
claimed a certain superiority over all these gods, 
would scarcely have yielded to any Grecian city, 
even were it Athens, in the number or variety of 
her deities, the frequency and solemnity of her fes- 
tivals; while in the costliness of victims offered to 
her gods, and in the strictness of her ceremonies, 
she probably far surpassed that and all other cities. 
Her sterner ,vorship of originally shapeless gods, 
presiding over the labours of a simple agricultural 
life, had long yielded to the seductions of her dan- 
gerous Grecian captive. The rude block Terminus, 
and Jupiter the Stone, ceased to satisfy those who 
had beheld the majesty of the father of g<?ds and 
men embodied by the genius of a Phidias; and 
she had ended by going farther in breaking up 
the conception of one god, and in the personifi- 


6 HeidentltU'ln und JudentltUrn, p. 107. 
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cation of particular powers, operations, physical 
functions, and qualities, than any nation of anti- 
quity.7 But though the beautiful forms of the 
IIellenic gods, as expressed by the skill of Ull- 
rivalled sculptors, had carried her away, yet the 
nature of her worship was in strong contrast with 
that of Greece. Her religion had rested originally 
on two ideas, the might of the gods friendly to 
RaIne, and the force of cerelnonial over these 
gods;8 and still ,vhen she accepted the gods of 
conquered nations for her o'\"n, it "Tas to secure 
the possession of their might, and to have thenl 
for friends instead of foes; 1yhile her 01Vll "Tor- 
ship was a n1atter of routine and habit jealously 
guarded by unchanging cereu10nies, and prose- 
cuted not out of affection, but for the material 
security of daily life, which, nccording to the 
deeply - rooted feeling of the people, could not go 
on ,vithout it. 
The individualised and hUIllanised Latin and 
I-Iellenic gods, if they had much in COn11110n, still 
could not be thoroughly aInalgalnated; but Rome, 
fiS the mistress of"\V estern Asia and Egypt, crtlne 
upon Oriental religions of a very different stalllp. 
Instead of this ,vide Pantheon of gods, each of 
,vholn had his occupation, these Asiatics generally 
regarded the deity in a sexual relationship, as one 
lnale and one female god, representing the active 


7 Heidentlwm 'llnrl 
Tlldentlw71l, p. 469. 
8 Ibid. pp. 468, 480. 
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and passive forIns of nature,9 and ,vorshipped ,yith 
a Inixture of fear and voluptuousness. Such ,vere 
Bcl and )Iylitta, )Ioloch and Astarte, and by what- 
ever different names the sanle idea "
as presented. 
The ,vorship of the great Inother Cybele, so widely 
spread through .,Lt\sia l\Iinor, approached in many 
respects in character to that of this felnale god- 
dess. But it is needless to go farther into the 
specific differences of these various idolatries; only 
bear in mind that they in their several countries 
occupied the domain of public and private life, as 
the worship of ",
hich I have given the details did 
at Athens. So it was before the influence of ex- 
ternal conquerors reached them. After this a cer- 
tain change ensues. The ROlnan enlpire was ac- 
complishing in the west as well as in the east what 
the progress of Grecian rule and thought had COIn.. 
Inenced three hundred years before 1o under Alex- 
ander and his successors, the bringing together 
and in some sort fusing the multifornl and often 
contradictory ,vorship of the nations surrounding 
the l\Iediterranean Sea. Not merely in ROIne, but 
in all the chief cities of the EInpire, the Asiatic, 
the Egyptian, the Libyan deities, and Inany others 
of subject nations under the ROlnan s,vay, "'"ere 
,vorshipped side by side. Accordingly, in the tilne 
of Augustus, and at the year of ROlne 750, where 
,ye are taking our stand, there prevailed allover 


9 Heidenthum 'll7ld Juàentlwm, p. 34-1. 
10 Ibid, p, 312, 
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the hundred lnillions of In en ruled by him a poly- 
theistic idolatry be,vildering by its lnultiplicity, 
internal contradictions, fluctuations, and mixtures, 
yet iIuposing by its universal extent and preva- 
lence. The only exception seems to have been 
the Je\vish worship of one God, whether in its 
chief seat, the small province of Judæa, or as it 
'vas seen in the lives of Je,vish settlers scattered 
throughout the clnpire. It lnust be remarked 
that this Je,vish worship of the true God ,vas 
sanctioned as that of a national god belonging to 
the J e,vs, and sacrifice was perpetually offered for 
Augustus in the Telnple at Jerusaleln. But the 
J e,vs did not, as a rule, lnake efforts to convert 
the Gentiles to their religion, nor seek to exhibit 
it as antagonistic to the prevailing idolatry, and 
as clailning to subdue and cast it out. They 
,vere content to keep their own ,vorship to theln- 
selves, and ,vith the toleration which the ROlnan 
law thus allowed theln. Yet even so in every 
place ,vhere they d,velt in any numbers sonle of 
the better heathens were found to be attracted to 
their ,vorship by the intrinsic beauty of their belief 
in one God. 
2. But such an exception as this hardly made 
a perceptible break in that continuous mass of evil 
and falsehood ,vhich then surrounded young and 
old, learned and ignorant, rich and poor, in its 
grasp. The sea stands in Holy 'Vrit as the well- 
known image of the world's disobedience to the 
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divine - promptings, of its impetuosity and lawless- 
ness. 'Vhat image is there in nature so striking 
and awful as the long ,vaves of the Atlantic bear- 
ing dO'Vll in storIn upon a helpless ship, and 
s,veeping it upon an iron-bound coast! So broke 
that ,,
ild sea of human error over the individual 
mind of Inan. The observer looked round upon 
all the nations, and it ",vas every,vhere the saIne- 
a Inultiplicity of gods filling up the ,vhole circle 
of human life, Inany-nalned, Inany-natured, but all 
without truth, purity, and justice; full of violent 
and sensual deeds, and still viler inlaginations. 
What stay was there for the spirit of Inan against 
that universal flood? Its vastness was every,vhere. 
Who was strong enough, ,vho wise enough, to re- 
sist what all his fellows accepted? And the strug- 
gle of a single soul against it nlight seenl like that 
of "some strong swiInnler in his agony" alone at 
night alnid the waste of waters. 
3. For this polytheisIn was no dorm
nt, otiose 
po-nrer 1vithdra"n into the background and crouch- 
ing apart froln the actions and feelings of daily 
life. Its presence was indicated in every home 
by the little images of the Lares; homage was 
done to it at eyery table by libations; every 
house had its consecrated eInblems; every street 
its statues of Hernles and serpents; in the forum 
there were feasts in honour of the gods; the 
shops, taverns, and manufactories had little altars 
on which wine and incense were offered to them; 
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there were idolatrous emblems on the foreheads 
of the dead, on their funeral pyre, on their tOlnbs. 
The places of aU1USe111ent were specially dedicated 
to the gods; the theatres had representations in 
honour of then1; the circus had their irnages, 
chairs, carriages, robes borne in procession; the 
alnphitheatre was consecrated to theIn, aI1d as 
being so Tertullian called it "the temple of all 
deu10ns." So much for private and social life. 
TIut not only so. All political acts were bound 
up with a crowd of religious formalities, and out- 
"\vard signs of divine concurrence; and "\vere car- 
ried on "\vith a ceremonial, every part of "\vhich 
"\vas prescribed as having an exact inward mean- 
ing. Then there "\vere continually recurring vo"\vs 
to the gods made for the great, made for private 
individuals, made for the elnperor and his family. 
Three special ceremonies were .used to obtain 
favours from then1 or to deprecate calamities, 
feasts, the solemnly bearing their ilnages on cush- 
ions, processions with naked feet. II To this "\ve 
must add the priestly colleges, pontifices, flalnines, 
augurs, and 111agistrates, "\vhether distinct or co- 
ordinated. Then, besides, consider the Inagical 
character of the prayers, and the strict use of 
formularies "\vithout mistake, omission, or addition, 
"\vhich were supposed to insure success apart from 
the intention of those offering thenl. Thus the 
1\'"hole life of the Romans "Tas filled with invoca- 


11 "Epulæ, lectisternia, nudipedalia." 
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tions, propitiations, purifications, and even in any 
slnall matter a whole string of gods had prayer 
and service offered to them, and no one of their 
names n1ight be olnitted. Consider again the great 
frequency of the offerings, ,yhether propitiative or 
consultatory; and, further, how particular beasts 
belonged to particular gods. The mere expense 
of victims was felt as a great burden. It was 
reckoned that on the accession of Caligula 160,000 
animals, chiefly oxen and calves, ,vere sacrificed 
in the Roman Empire in token of the general joy; 
and Augustus and 
Iarcus Aurelius devoted such 
a multitude of beasts to their sacrifices that what 
had been said of the former was repeated as to 
the latter, how the white oxen had written to hiln, 
saying, "If you conquer, ,ye are lost." Indica- 
tions of the will of the gods were to be taken on 
all occasions; nothing was to be done in public 
or private -n
ithout consulting the auspices. Then 
there was the institution of the Haruspices, in its 
t,vo branches of examining the entrails of the vic- 
tims, and divining the meaning of all prodigies. 
One is still amazed at the ever-untiring solicitude 
,,
hich the senate sho-nTed to have all these thinD's 
. ð 
carefully watched-eclipses, rainbows of unusual 
colours, shooting stars, misbirths hUlnan or bestial; 
showers of earth, stones, chalk, or ashes; mice 
gnawing the golden vessels of a temple, bees 
swarlning on a public place, but especially a shrine 
touched by lightning. Such things struck senate 
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and people ,vith consternation; special supplications 
were ordered to appease the causers of thenl. 12 
These are the external manifestations of poly- 
theism which struck every eye, and affected the 
Inind by their constant recurrence. But if ,ve 
go beneath the surface and examine the root, we 
shall find an universal sense in the Ininds of nIl 
Inen in that day of unseen power over and above 
the material operations of nature. It ,vas too 
strong as well as too general and invariable to be 
called an opinion, and it so acted on the nerves 
and feelings of men that I term it not so much 
a logical conviction as a sense of the close contact 
between man and nature, or rather an unseen 
power behind the veil of nature and working 
through it. Various as the forms of idolatry were 
-Egyptian, Asiatic, Libyan, Greek, or Roman; 
or, again, Iberian, Gallic, German, - all teemed 
,vith this sense. To the adherents of these reli- 
gions, one and all, the ,vorld was very far froln 
being a n1ere system of nature goyerned by gene- 
ral laws ;13 it may rather be said that this ,vas 
precisely ,,
hat it ,vas not. They looked upon 
nature in all its forms as an expression of the 
divine ,viII, and therefore the unusual productions 
of nature became to theln intilnations respecting 
that ,viII. And having lost the guidance of a fixed 


12 These incidents are taken from various places in Hcidcntltum 'Ulld 
JÎulenthum, pp. 531, 549, 550, &c. 
13 Champagny, Les Antoni1l,s, liv. v. c. 3. 
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moral and religious teaching, they ,vere ruled by 
. an ever -watchful anxiety to gain acquaintance 
1vith that ,viII. On this sense rested the universal 
belief that it 1vas in man's po,ver to hold inter- 
course b
 nleans of charnls, spells, adjurations, 
1vith spirits of greater might and kn01vledge than 
his o,vn-that is, magic or witchcraft. Hence the 
evocation of the spirits of the dead to reveal se- 
crets of their prison-house, or necromancy. Hence 
the recurrence to oracles, running through all pa- 
gan history, of ,vhich there ,vere lnany scattered 
through the ROlllan "World, and ,,-rhich, after a 
temporary discredit, rose again into nalne in the 
time of Hadrian. Not less general was the be- 
lief that lnen and ,vomen lnight be possessed by 
spiri ts who ruled their ,vords and actions accord- 
ing to an overlnastering ,yill. Then di vina tion 
existed in endlessly various forms; and of its 
force ,ve can gather a notion by Cicero's relnark 
that it lay like an oppressive burden on the Inind8 
of lnen, so that even sleep, which should be the 
refuge froln anxieties, became through the nlean- 
ing attached to dreams the cause of a multitude 
of cares. 14 To this lnust be added the use of 
sortileges, amulets, and talismans, in countless 
number and variety; and the belief that t1;1e ac- 
tions and fortune of lnen were swayed by the 
course of the stars-that is, astrology. It was 
not the vulgar and ignorant Inerely ,vhose lninds 


H De Dil:inat, ii. 72. 
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"Tere filled ,vith these things.. Scarcely a philo- 
sopher, scarcely a statesn1an, scarcely a ruler can 
be found whose mind, even if proof against a 
genuine devotion to a divine providence, .was not 
open to one or more manifestations of the dark 
mysterious power pressing upon the confines of 
hUInan life, and every no,v and then breaking 
through the veil of visible things with evidences 
of Inalignant might. A more detern1Îned and un- 
scrupulous conqueror than Sylla, a more genuine 
philosopher than l\iarcus Aurelius, a more saga- 
cious user of religion than Augustus, "frc shalll10t 
easily find; yet each of these, like their ordinary 
countryn1en, had this sense of the supernatural 
and intangible above, beneath, and around theIne 
Sylla, on the eve of any battle, ,vould, in the 
sight of his soldiers, embrace a sInal1 statue of 
Apollo, which he had taken frOln Delphi, and en- 
treat it to give an early fulfilment of its pro- 
n1ises. 15 1\Iarcus Aurelius, in his war ,vith the 
Marcolnanni, collected priests from all quarters to 
Rome, and ,vas so long occupied in offering rites 
to their various foreign gods that he kept his 
aru1Y ,vaiting for him. And Augustus watched 
carefully the Inost trivial signs, and was distressed 
if in the morning his left shoe ,vas given to him 
for his right. Even that Julius before ,vhose 
genius all men quailed, and whose disbelief of a 
future state stands recorded at a notable point of 


15 Valerius :M:ax. i. c. 2, 3. 
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Roman history, never mounted a chariot without 
uttering certain words for good luck and preser- 
vation against calalnity.16 'Ve shall therefore 
judge most inadequately of the force "Thich the 
innulnerable rites, telnples, festivals, pomps, cere- 
lnonies, prayers, invocations, priesthoods, sodalities, 
initiations, and lnysteries of polytheism exercised 
upon the lninds of men, unless we take into full 
account that remarkable sense of contact and sym- 
pathy between the external world and man-of 
invisible power betraying itself through palpable 
agents, whether in reasoning or unreasoning pro- 
ductions, whether in the amInal or vegetable 
world-,yhich served as its basis. The line be- 
tween religion and superstition in paganism no 
eye can trace; but at least the foundation of true 
worship plunged deep out of sight into the secret 
recesses of a bj ect fear. 
4. But what ,vas the lnoral influence of this 
J11ultiform, universal, all-embracing, and all-pene- 
trating ,y-orship? 
Varro, ,vhom Cicero calls the most acute and 
learned of ,vriters, and ,vhose great work in forty- 
one books he praises as containing the names, classes, 
offices, and causes of all divine and human things, 
divided theology into the fabulous, the natural, and 
the civil. In the first, he said, are n1any fictions 
"lill,vorthy of the nature and dignity of ilnmortal 


lG ::\Ierivale's IIisto'J'!/ {if tile RomallS, ii. 44-7. 
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beings: such as that one god sprung from the 
head, another froIll the thigh, another froln drops 
of blood; such, again, as that gods ,vere thieves or 
adulterers, or became slaves to men. Tn fact, this 
fabulous theology attributed everything to theln 
"rhich n1Ïght happen not merely to a man, but to 
the most conten1ptible oflnen.!7 Let us leave ,vhat 
he calls natural theology, ,vhich is the discussion 
of philosophers concerning the physical nature of 
the gods, and. proceed to the third, which he calls 
civil, and ,vhich is that ,vhich the citizens, and espe- 
cially the priests of human comn1unities, are bound 
to know and administer. This treats of ,vhat gods 
are to be ,vorshipped, and ,vith ,vhat rites and sa- 
crifices. The first theology, he says, belongs to 
the theatre, the second to the universe, the third 
to the city. S. Augustine, commenting at length 
upon his division, proves that the first and the 
third, the fabulous and the civil, are, in fact, iden- 
tical, since the universe is a divine ,york, but the 
theatre and the city ,yorks of men. The theatre 
is indeed made for the city, and the very same 
gods are ridiculed on the stage ,yho are adored 
in the temple; the saIne have galnes exhibited 
in their honour and victims sacrificed to theIne 
The images, features, ages, sexes, bearing of the 
gods in the one and in the other are the same. 
rrhus this fabulous, theatrical, and scenic theo
ogy, 


17 See Varro, quoted by S, Aug, de Oil.. IJei, lib, vi. 5. 
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full of everything vile and crin1inal, is actually a 
part of the civil, cohering ,vith it as lin1b ,vith limb 
in the same body.I8 
Conceive, then, every revolting detail of adul- 
tery, prostitution, incest, or of dishonesty, or of 
violence, ,vhich the perverted invention of n10dern 
,vriters has ever dressed up for the theatres of great 
cities in this and other countries. They ,viII per- 
haps yield in turpitude to that ,vhich the theatres 
of the Roman enlpire exhibited. But ,vhat these 
theatres represented in mimic action ,vas the 
exact image, as reflected in a n1irror, of what ,vas 
transacted at the solemn service of the gods in un- 
nun1bered ten1ples. 19 The exact in1age so far as it 
,vent, yet stopping short in some respects, for our 
eye - ,vitness above cited declares that gratitude 
"'"as due to the actors, inaslIluch as they spared the 
eyes of men, and did not lay bare upon the theatre 
all that \\
as hidden within the ,valls of temples. It 
,vas not enough, then, that all the many gan1es and 
spectacles in \\Thich such things ,vere represented 
were dedicated to the gods, acted under their es- 
pecial sanction, even enjoined by thenl as means 
of gaining their favour or averting their ,vrath, 
which alone "Tould have Inade then1 answerable for 
the immorality so portrayed; not enough, even, 


18 De Ci.v. Dei, 1. vi, 5, G, 7. 
19 "Illam theatricam et fabulosam theologiam ab ista chili pendere 
noverunt, et ei de carminibus poetarum tanquam de speculo resultare : 
et ideo ista exposita, quam damn are non audent, ill am ejus imaginem 
liberius arguunt." De Cit.. Dei, vi. 9; id. vi. 7, 
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that actions of this quality ,vere in the theatres 
ascribed to the gods ,vho presided over them; but 
these acts of Ï1nmorality ,vere not the fictions of 
poets or the acting of players, but the very sub- 
stance of the theology itself in ,vhich the ,vorship 
of aU these nations ,vas enlbodied. Priapus ap- 
peared to 111ake a laugh on the stage exactly in 
the costume in ,vhich he ,vas worshipped in the 
temples, or in which he entered into the rites of 
marriage; a costume of indescribable turpitude, 
the shame of our human nature. The players on 
the stage and the statues in the temples equally 
exhibited Jove bearded and :Thlercury beardless, 
Saturn in decrepitude and Apollç in youthful 
beauty. In the rites of Juno, of Ceres, of \r enus, 
of the mother of the gods, words were uttered aud 
scenes acted such as no decent person would suffer 
to be spoken or acted before his O\Vll mother; or 
rather they contained, as a portion of themselves, 
the worst crimes which the theatres represented; 
nay, crimes \vhich they stopped short of acting, 
and persons so infamous that they were not toler- 
ated even on the stage, ,vhere yet to take part 
was a civil dishonour. What, then, ,vas the na- 
ture of those rites wherein those ,vere chosen to 
take part \vhom the utmost license of the stage 
banished from its boards ?20 Let us conceive-if 
such a conception can be adequately represented 


20 "Quæ sunt ergo il1a sacra quibus ngendis tales elegit sanctitas 
quales nee thymelica in se admittit obscænitas." ne Civ, nei, vi. 7. 
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to the lllind-that the vilest drama ever acted 
upon a modern theatre was being daily carried on 
in all the churches of Christendom by troops of 
priests and priestesses, \vith all the paraphernalia 
of costliest worship, \vith prayers, invocation, and 
sacrifices, as a service acceptable to the Ruler of 
lllan's lot, and as an account of what that ruler 
had Himself done, and of what He loved to be 
imitated by others. That would be a picture of 
heathen worship in the time of Augustus; that 
would be the Inoral food on \vhich was nurtured 
that crowd of nations which acknowledged Cæsar's 
s,vay; that the conception of divine things wrought 
into the lllinds of the hundred l1lillions of men \vho 
formed the Roman elnpire. 
W as it surprising that all ,vorshippers of the 
gods should look for their example rather in 
Jupiter's actions than in Plato's teaching or the 
moral judgments of Cato ?21 A nature subject in 
itself to the s\vay of passion was stimulated by an 
authority supposed to be divine to the commission 
of every criminal excess; and herein lay a strong 
proof of the 11lalignant and impure character of 
these gods. 
On the other hand, the same eye-witness chal- 
lenges the defenders of the pagan gods to produce 
a single instance \vherein moral precepts of living 
were delivered to their worshippers upon divine 


21 " Omnes cultores talium deorum-magis intuentur quid Jupiter 
fecerit, quam quid docuerit Plato vel censuerit Cato." IJe Civ. IJei, ii. 7. 
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authority. True, indeed, there were here and there 
,vhispers of secret rites in which a pure and chaste 
life ,vas recommended, but ,vhere ,vere the build- 
ings dedicated to the public preaching of such 
truths? Places there \vere in abundance conse- 
crated to the celebration of infamous games, rightly 
terlned "Fugalin," since they put modesty and de- 
cency to flight, but none \vhere the people might 
listen to divine cOlnmands repressing avarice, am- 
bition, or unchaste desire. Thus \vith the posi- 
t.ive inculcation of all evil, under cover of their 
o,vn example, ,,"'as united the negative absence of 
all moral teaching. 22 
For even the prayers \vhich accompanied these 
sacrifices and this ceremonial, and this lavish ex- 
hibition of every human wickedness under divine 
names, were not addressed for Inoral goods, but 
for wealth, bodily strength, temporal prosperity. 
Horace but expresses the general mind \vhen he 
says : 
" Sed satis est orare Jovem quæ donat et aufert; 
Det vitam, det opes, æquum mi animum ipse parabo." 
(EjJist. i. 18, 111.) 
They were moreover viewed as carrying ,vith them 
a sort of physical force, not as prevailing through 
purity of intention in those \yho offered them. In 
fact, the gods to whom they were addressed ,vere 
po\vers of nature, or Inalignant and impure po,vers, 


22 De Cil'. IJei, ii. 6, " Demonstrentur vel commemorentur Ioca-ubi 
populi audirent quid dii præciperent de cohibcnda avaritia, ambitione 
fral1genda, luxuria refrænanda." See also sec. 28. 
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but in neither case beings who looked for a nloral 
service from rational creatures. 
One other turpitude the ..A..siatic idolatry added 
to the Greek and Roman forms. By consecrating 
the sexual relations themselves in one lllale and 
one female god, they effected this crowning con- 
nection of idolatry with inllllorality that unchaste 
acts became themselves acts of sacrifice, and so 
of ,vorship.23 This is the strange peryersion borne 
witness to by Herodotus, and corroborated by the 
prophet Jeremiah. A great seat of this worship 
was the city of Hierapolis, in Syria, ,vhere was 
one of the most magnificent temples of the ancient 
\\
orld, dedicated to Derketo, and rich with the of- 
ferings of Arabians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Phæ- 
nicians, Cilicians, Ca ppadocians, and all nations of 
the Sen1Ïtic tongue. K or was this \\rorship con- 
fined to the East, for hence, as from a centre, the 
adherents of the Syrian goddess spread themselves 
in begging troops over the provinces of the em- 
pire.. And the worship of Venus at Eryx, and 
other places in the "\Vest, with the thousands of 
female priestesse,ts dedicated to it, reproduced the 
same abomination. 
As the great result of all that ,ve have said, 
we find the notion of sanctifying the hUlna
 ,viII 
absent from the religious rites of the polytheistic 
idolatry in all its forms. To this corresponded 


23 See Heidenth'llm 'llnd Judentlwm, p. 398. Herodotus, i. 199. Barucb, 
vi. 42-3. 
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the absence of the notion of holiness in the gods. 
And this leads us finally to the remarkable cha.. 
racter ,,"hich defines it as a ,vhole. This ,vorship 
was throughout a corruption,24 the spoiling, that 
is, of something good; a turning away fron1 the 
better to the worse. The worship itself had been 
originally good. The corruption lay in the altera- 
tion of the quality and the object of the worship. 
Worship had been implanted in ll1an, and pre- 
scribed to him. It ,vas at once the need of his 
nature and the cOlnn1and of Him ,vho gave that 
nature. It had for it, first, positive institution, 
and then tradition and custon1, and throughout, 
the conscience, the reason, and the heart of man. 
The reason of man ever bore po,verful ,vitness to 
the unity of the Godhead; the breaking up of that 
unity, as exhibited by this idolatrous polytheism, 
in contradiction to the original prompting and 
continued witness of the reason, is a very strong 
proof of that moral corruption in the ,,
ill which 
first generated it, which continued its existence, 
and which, ,vhile multiplying, degraded its forms 
from age to age. But man "ras free to decline 
p 
from the good in which he had been placed. The 
corruption ,vhich was left in his power he exerted; 
he changed the quality of the service, and the 
person seryed. The productive cause of idolatry 
on the part of man was the soul of man turning 


21 See s. Athan. con.
 Gentes, 5.!). In like manner s. TheophiIus, 
lib. i. ad Autolyc. c. 2. 
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away from the no
ion of a good and holy Creator, 
the contemplation of whom was its present sup- 
port and future re"7"ard, to visible things. Of these 
things the chief were bodily pleasures. Thus this 
corruption of the soul, in process of time, and 
continually becoming worse, produced this ,vhole 
pantheon of gods, originally the creation of its 
own lusts, and subsisting as a perpetual food and 
support of those lusts. For this cause it had 
broken up the one perfect idea of God the Creator 
and Ruler of all persons and things into a mlùti- 
tude of gods, whose functions became more and 
more divided, until the ether, the air, the earth, 
and the water swar:r;ned ,yith these supposed beings, 
,vhich took possession even of ,yooel and stone, 
dwelling in the statues erected to thenl; and every 
desire ,vhich the soul in its corruption could en- 
tertain had its corresponding patron, helper, and 
exemplar. In this descending course cause and 
effect were perpetually reacting on each other, 
and as the corruption of the human soul had 
generated these gods, so their multiplication and 
degradation inte
sified its corruption from age to 
age. 25 
5. But this was not all. If corrupt affection 
in lIlan hims(tl
 if the charm of representing the 


25 In order to form a notion how far this division of gods could de- 
scend, and what an incredible depth of turpitude it reached, see De Cil
. 
Dei, 1. vi, c. Ð, de officiis singulorum deorum. Its foulness prevent::; any 
adequate representation of it, 
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unseen objects of ,vorship in visible characters of 
,,-rood or stone, if, finally, the ignorance of the 
true God, together with the beauty of the creature 
substituted for Him,26 "rere the disposing causes 
within man to idolatry, there ,vas a cause outside 
of him which nlust not be forgotten. "Then ,ve 
look upon this idolatry, occupying not one country 
or race, but all; not merely be"rildering savage or 
uncivilised man, but throned in the chief seats of 
the world's choicest civilisation; ,vhen ,ve look 
upon its endlessly divergent forms, its palpable 
contradictions, its cheri
hed or commanded inl- 
moralities, its cro,vd of debasing, irrational, hetero- 
genEous superstitions, its cruelty, sensuality, and 
fearfulness, all these being no less an insult to 
man's reason than a derogation frolll God's ma- 
.. 
jesty, ,,-ho is there that does not feel this to be the 
strangest and lnost astonishing sight ,vhich history 
presents to man? And yet there is a unity,vhich 
runs through it all, and stan1ps it with a double 
mark. 1\ ot only is it a seryice due from lnan 
to God, ,vhich is paid by hiln to the creature 
rather than to the Creator,27 but more especially 
it is that service paid by ll1an to God's enemies, 
the fallen angels. These it is \,ho have assulncd 


26 See S. Thomas, Summa, 2, 2. q. 94, a, 4. 
27 Of this whole polytheism in the 1111188 S. Paul pronounces the judg- 
ment: OiTtJ/ES p.ET1]ÀÀa
av 7
JV àÀ1]BELav TOU E)Eou 
v tct 
EúðEL, Kal 
uEßáuB'1]uav 
Kal ÈÀcÝ.7pwuav tfì KT(UEL 7rapà TÒV KT[uavTa. Rom, i. 25. And the Psalmist 
adds: <JOn 7r&VTES 01 BEol TWV èBlI6JV ðaLp.óvLa' ð ð
 KÚpLOS TOÒS o{,pavoòs È7rOl'1]UEv. 
Sept. xcv. 5. See also Pi!, cv. 37. 
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the mask of dead men; these it is who within the 
sculptured forms of Jupiter, Juno, ::\Iars, and Ve- 
nus, of Baal and Derketo and 
Iylitta, of Anubis 
and Serapis, of Thor and \V oden, and so many 
nlore, receive man's adoration, and rejoice above 
all things in possessing his heart. These it is 
"ho have seduced him by exhibitions of visible 
beauty, have lain in wait for him by fountain, 
forest, and field, and filled the groves and high 
places with the charms which best pleased him 
under the name of ,vorship; or haye promised to 
disclose future things to hÍln; or, again, have 
harrowed his soul ,vith phantasms and terrors of 
the unseen world. These incoherent systems; 
these deities, whose functions ran into and athwart 
each other; these inyestings of hunlan passions, 
& and even unnatural and monstrous vices, with 
immortality and terrible power; these rivals ever 
quarrelling ,vith each other, and jealous for the 
possession of man's homage, all serve the purpose 
of those behind the scenes, are puppets under 
their command, and have a common end and re- 
sult in the captivity of their victim. 
Iore even 
than this; ,vhile they seem disunited and contra- 
dictory, they are really one, marshalled by the 
power, directed by the mind" held in the hand 
of him ,vho is called" the ruler of this world," 
"the power of darkness," "the nlight of the 
enemy," "Tho "holds the power of death," "the 
ancient serpent, "rho leads into error the whole 
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,vorld," "that malignant one ill whom the ,vhole 
world is lying," "the prince of the po,ver of the 
air, the spirit who nü,v works in the children of 
disobedience," who musters "the principalities, 
the powers, the ,,"orid - rulers of this life's darkness, 
the spirits of wickedness in ethereal places," to 
serve hilll in his conflict ,vi th man's flesh and 
blood; in fine, for S. Paul's language goes one 
point even beyond that of his l\Iaster, and terlns 
hin1 not nlerely the ruler, but" the God of this 
world ;"28 that is to say, this Inanifold idolatry is 
the establishn1ent of his kingdolll, the enthrone- 
ment of his godhead over men, the n1ark of their 
captivity and prostration before hinl. 
The statements of our Lord and his apostles 
being so express and definite as to the existence 
of this diabolic kingdolll, and as to the personal 
s,vay of a sovereign over it, let us look once more 
at this idolatry itself by the light thus shed upon it. 
And first, whether "re regard Inen as 11lade to 
be menlbers of a well-ordered societJ, enjoying 
ten1poral prosperity in this life, or as further in- 
tended for happiness in a future life, resulting 
from their present actions,29 the condition in ,vhich 
the heathen nations are actually found at our 
Lord's coming is quite unintelligible unless "\vc 


. 


28 See John xii. 31; xiv. 30; xvi. 11; Luke xxii. !J3; x. 19; Apoc. 
xii. 9; Beb. ii. 14; 1 John v. 18; Ephes, vi. 12; ii. 2; 2 Cor. iv, 3. 
29 These two subjects occupy respectiveJy the first five and the second 
five books of S. Augustine's City (If God, where the argument is carried 
out in great detail. 
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suppose the reality of a diabolic po,ver exercised 
upon them. The polytheism which we have wit- 
nessed holding all human life in its grasp, while it 
did not teach and uphold the great la,vs of Ino- 
rality, did, on the other hand, actively inculcate 
the violation of those laws by continually repre- 
senting to the minds and eyes of men such a viola- 
tion in the acts of the deities worshipped. It was 
a perpetual incitement of men to crimes, as well 
against social order as against all the sanctities of 
private life; it fostered the savageness of slavery, 
and the utmost cruelty in carrying 011 war, because 
its deities, being div"erse for every nation, and be- 
longing exclusively to the nation, had obliterated 
the idea tbat all men were of one blood, and thus 
delivered over the captive and the slave to the 
· pitiless hatred or equally pitiless luxury of their 
fellow-men. So much for its action on human 
society as terminating with this life, while for a 
life to come it had no doctrine and made no pre- 
paration, but had suffered the earlier teaching of 
a future retribution to be considered as a fable 
fit for children and old ,vomen. Looking at such 
a condition of human society from the moral point 
of view, we may conclude ,vith certainty that man 
would never, if left to himself, have devised it. 
Second.lJ', regarding this polytheism as an 
object presented to the hUlnan intellect, nothing 
l11.ore unreasonable and monstrous than this cro,vd 
of deities can even be conceived. The h Ulnfin rea- 
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son demands imperatively the unity of the god- 
head, since infinite power at least enter
 into the 
conception of the godhead, nnd to divide or limit 
infinity is an unreason. All the great ,vorks and 
order of the "
orld bore witness like,vise to this 
unity of the godhead, and ,yere sufficient to prove 
it ;30 and even in the ,vorst tiDIes of paganism we 
find this proof exhibited ,vith a force and lucidity 
to "rhich even 1l0'V little can be added. And in 
the worst tin1es, ngftin, "TC find the natural ,vit- 
ness of the hlunan soul breaking out in moments 
of sudden trial or great anguish, and calling UpOll 
the one God for help.31 Y et in spite of this ,ve 
see ,vhole nations renowned for their intellectual 
productions, a1Ìd men among them in 1vhom the 
force of reason has rarely or never been surpassed, 
bowing their necks to this yoke of polytheisn1, and 
accepting this tissue of monstrous error, paying 
hOlnage to it in their life, and dying ,vith it on 
their lips; as Socrates offering the cock to .lEscu- 
lapius, and Seneca the libation to Jove the libe- 
rator. 'Ve kno,v not how to account for this, 
,vere man's reason left alone. 'Ve can see an ade- 
quate ground for it only in "men having been 
made unreasonable, and in the deuloniacal error 
overshado,ving the earth, and concealing the know- 
ledge of the true God. 32 
.. 
30 Rom, i. 20. See the Stoical argument for the unity of the deity 
in Cic. de lYat. IJeor. 2. 
31 Tertullian de Testimonio .Åni11læ, 2. 
32 OlJ-rw 70[VVJ! àÀO'ì'Wf)ÉII7WV TWV àvOpc!J7rwV, líul O
"TW 7:.}S ÔULfWVlK1]S 7rÀ&V1}S 
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I.Jet us take a third view of it, neither the 
moral nor the logical, but the vie-\y of it as an 
existing fact, as something ,,
hich for lllany hun- 
dred years occupied the earth, ruled nations, 
moulded the institutions and characters of nlen. 
IIere we do not speak merely of the multitude of 
temples, of priests or priestesses serving in them, 
of sacrifices offered by these, of prayers, YOWS, fes- 
tivals in honour of the gods-because all these 
enter into the notion of a service rendered by 
man to the power superior to him, and in their 
ut1llost perversion there is nothing ,vhich may 
not be accounted for by a si1nply hlullan corrup- 
tion stealing into and spoiling an originally good 
institution; but all these in the actual condition 
of paganism "ere mixed up ,vith and penetrated 
by other elements, and accolllpanied by effects not 
to be 
o accounted for. Let us take the universal 
persuasion that the statues of the gods were in- 
habited by the deities ,vhich they represl
nted, as 
bodies by souls. 33 Here ,vas the notion of a spi- 
ri tual po"
er taking possession of material forms. 
But ho,v was this notion introduced, propagated, 
and maintained in men's 1ninds? By certain vi- 
sible and palpable effects,34 of "\vhich those ,vho 


/7rtO'KtarmJO'1}S Tà 7raIlTaxOÛ, Kal KpV7rTOrJO'1}S T
1I 7rfpl TOÛ lJ.l...1}lhvov E>fov "YIIWO'U/. 
S, Athan. de Incar, 13. 
33 See S. August, de C;'",., Ðei, viii. 24. "lmmundi spiritus, eisdem 
simulacris arte illa nefaria colligati, cultorum suorum animas in Imam 
societatem redigendo miserabiliter captivaverant." 
:H Called by S, Athan. 1} 'TWV 
atp.óvCIJv ò'7rå'T1}-pav[a- <þaIlTaO'(at, Thuli 
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inro:Hl illto the ,i
iLI \ \vnrl<l, and partiall) }lln
tcr- 
illg it, hl'lld.i]\
 it to :In (,yil purpo:,,(', :nul Illaki11g 
it 
er' (' as an :lgC'nt to 111:111'S c:\ptiyity. L<.t U:-. 
hri{'flr cih\ :l
 to t 11<\ r(\:11it
 of thi
 
piritu:ll p<H\"(\l" 
t I H' \'" i tl1 \I:)::! of i t
 \" ictillll:) aud t h \ "i tllCS
 uf i t
 
OppOJH'nt:,. 
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l f irst, a
 to its victiln
. 
carcely a "Triter, 
,vhether poet, hj::;toriall, philosopher, or biographer, 
Cêlll Lp fOHlLd anlong th(ì heatlH'lls of f
r{\ecc ëtlld 
1 t0J11C \V ho aoes not attcHt t:L('t
 helongi ng to 
0110 or lllore of the:-;e i-(Hlr cla
:-;es "\vhich 
lIrpa
H 
hunuul po,v('r, nlld SHgg<,st an inviHible f'piritual 
agelJcy. 'rItc PO)t \vho ,vrj t)::; cxprc::;
l y to (leuy 
:-;uch an :t.
cncy I'\[)l'ak
 uf the "\vholt.. "\vorld (If; 
ho\ve<1 heneath the f(}ar of it; :tllotIH\r poet,:J!í refer- 
riug t'lci tI y to this very pa

age, f )licitat }s the Ulan 
not ,vho ha:-; a pure cun
ciencl., Lut who through 
kno,vlc<1gc of llatural thing::; ha
 tr:unplp<l thes<, 
f<):n":-; Ull( 1(\1' hjs fpet. Nor 1 H I:;ucb a helicf ton- 
finpd to thp vulgar; hut 
carccly ft nULn of PJni- 
nence, a soldier, or a Htate
Hnall call 1e citeù ,v"ho 
dOl'8 not in his lii-(} ana actlullH ackll(nvIl'dge it, 
shri II k fi'OJll it, or co,ver beneath it. r t i H too 
po,verful fur .l:\lexauùer or evcn J ILliu
 to escape; 
and the phil()
oph
rR \vho affett to deny it in their 
Hy
tC]ns exhihit it in the-ir conduct. 'rhey have 
nIl t.}lP conviction of all evil po,v"er ùeyonù anù 
uLove nature, hut taking hold of natural f01"'lIIH, 
DJ1Ù ever lying in ,vait to hurst forth froJll them 
upon hUlIlan liic. 'rile (;reek 11'Une for snperl:;tition 
is fear of the ùelnons; and ,vhat S. I )alll :-;ai(! of the 


35 "JIumfilm untc oculo
 fwùe quam vita jaccl'(\t 
In terris, opprcssn. grn., i suh rcligionc," &c. Lucret. i. G3, 


" Felix qui potuit rcrum cogno
ccl'c c:tu
:t
, 
AtfplC mcLuR omncs ct incxorfihilc faturo 
Suùjccit pediùm
, btrcpitumquc AchcronlÏe avari," 
Yirg, (:"0. ii. 491, 
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Athenians, that he found theln in all things too fear- 
ful of the dcnlons, lllight be applied to the ,vhole 
circle of nations 
urrounding the midland sea. 
SecondI:y-, as to the opponents of this po,,"er. 
N o'v they offer a triple ,vitness to its existence. 
The first of these is in the facts nlentioned in the 
K e,v Testalnent. The strongest, nlost terrible, and 
most inexplicable instance of this po,ver lies in 
those c.1iabolical possessions ,vith ,vhich so nlany 
of our Lord's nliracles are concerned. .A.\.gain, as 
to the reality of divining po"
er
 arising from the 
presence of a denlon in a hunlan forln, ,ve have 
the evil spirit in the girl at Philippi ackno,v- 
ledging in S. Paul a servant of the IllOst high 
God, and, ,vhell cast out by the .L
po
tle in the 
nanle of Christ, leaving his victiIll destitute of 
those p01vers ,vhich had brought gain to her 
masters, ",,
ho forth,vith try to avenge themselves 
for their loss by exciting a persecution against the 
A postle. 36 
A second ,vitlless is found in the rites and of- 
fices of the very po,ver set up to dethrone and 
abolish this other po",,"er. The Church called upon 
eyery one ,vho was received into her bosom to 
begin by renouncing the usurpation of this great 
enemy, ,vhich ,vas thus declared to be universal. 
She provided forIlls for exorcising hiln. One of 
her l\postles warned those to ,,
hom he ,vrote that 
men could not partnke at once of the Christinll 


3f1 Act
 xvi. 16, 
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sacrifice and the heathen; for as truly as one ,vas 
the chalice of the Lord, the other ,yas the chalice 
of deyils; as one ,vas the table of the Lord, the 
other ,vas the table of devils. 37 
A third ,vitness is found in the unanimous tes- 
timony of all Christian ,vTiters as to the reality 
of the den10niacal po,vers ,vith ,yhich they ,vere 
,vaging ,yar; as to their perpetual interference ,yi th 
human life; as to the open and palpable effects 
,vhich they produced; as to their un,yilling re- 
tirelnent in the face of that Stronger One who ,vas 
come upon thelll. It ,vas not Inerely the fervid 
Tertullian ,vho offered to rest the truth of Chris- 
tianity and the lifp of any ordinary Christian upon 
his po,ver publicly to expel a den10n. Athanasius, 
,vho ,veighs every "
ord he utters, says also, "Let 
him ,vho ,,-ill, try the truth of ,vhat "
e have said, 
and in the yery presence of the spectral illusion of 
the denlolls, of the deceit of oracles and the ,von- 
ders of n1agic, let hÏ1n use the sign of the cross 
derided by them, only naming the name of Christ, 
and he shall see how by him the den10ns fly, the 
oracles cease, and every sort of rnagic and ,,-itch- 
craft is annulled." X 0 less express is S. Augus- 
tine in acknov{ledging the reality of these dark 
po,vers, and the ,vonders ,yorked by them. 38 


37 1 Cor. x, 21. 
38 Tertullian, Apologeticus, 23; S. Athanas, de Inc. 48; S. Aug, de 
{liv, IJei, xxi. 6, who says, "Ut autem demones illiciantur ab hominibus, 
prius eos ipsi astutissima calliditate seducunt, vel inspirando eorum cor- 
dibus virus occultum, vel étiam fallacibus anlicitiis apparendo, eorumque 
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!{csull1Ïng tbell for fI 1l1011lent our vie,," of hea- 
thenislll :1'" a ,,"hole, ,,-ith regard to the exhibition 
of diabolic po,,-er in it.. let u
 bear in lniud, joincd 
to thr absence of mornl teaching it
 flagrantly illl- 
nloral disposition. ;::,econdly, it
 illogical character, 
by ,,-hich it is an illstùt to human rea
on ,,-hile 
yet accepted hy the hllluan ,yill; and thirdly, the 
superlnunan effects noted in it and attached to its 
rires. cercnlollie
, and practices, attested by lllany 
generations nlikp of its victinlS à.... of it
 uppo- 
nent
. These proofs haYe each their o,,"n 
eparate 
force" but the'
 baye like,,-i
e n
 to our conclu- 
.. 
sion a cUlllulatiye force; and it
 result i
, that 
the exi
tence of a diabolic kingdonl and ,-,oyereign 
throned in heatheni
m, pervading it
 rite
 and 
directing it:, ()peration
, ,,-hich is 
o expre::,::,ly- dr- 
clnred in IIoly ,'Trit i;:, no le

 
trongly proyed b
y 
the facts of history. 
.. 
6. X 0"\\" ha\ing ::5ketched in four lllain points 
the substance of thi
 polytheisnl it
 llluitiplicity, 
its uniyersality, itb hold upon daily life, and it
 
mornl corruption, to tùl ,,-hich a con
umlllating 
force i8 added by the indwelling of diabolic po"\\er, 
it remain
 to giye a glance at certain conditions 
and circulllstanced under ,,-hich it ,,-as acting on 
tbe nlilld:::; of luen. "r e haye here taken it and 
examined it by itself, ab
tractill!! it fronl tho
e 
.. 
 


pauco
 di8cipulo
 suos faeiunt, plurimorumque doctOl'e8. Xeque enim 
potuit, nisi primum ipsis docentibus. disci quid qui
que illorum appetat, 
quid exhorreat, quo in, itetur nomine, quo cogutur, unde magicæ arte
 
carumque artifices exstiterunt:' 
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circlUlIstance
, but it neyer bO appeared to those 
who lived under it. The "
onderful error ,yhich 
so enfolded these "Tidet'preacl nations neyer exhi- 
bited it
elf to thenl bare and naked. On the con- 
trary, it canle to thenl inter"Toyen ,yith the dearest 
claÌIns of the fnnlily, the city, the country, "With 
the force of habit and tradition, ,yith the dread 
of change, ,yith the past history and future hopes 
of their fa therland, coloured 11l0reOyer ,yi th the 
radiant dre::,s of a rich and eYer-
ldvancing ciyili- 
satioll. 
To judge of its po,ver, yitality, and chance of 
per111anenCe, ,ve 111U::,t look at it under these con- 
ditions. And if, ,vhen "Te regard this idolatrou
 
polytheisll1 in itself, one is lo
t in wonder at its 
eyer haying ari:,en, at its existence, at its continu- 
ance, so, ,vhen one regards it a
 throned in the 
custolns, feelings, convictions, and interests of so- 
ciety, one ,vonders ho,v al1
T nloral force could eyer 
oyerthro"\V" it. .L\.t the pre
ent tiTne not only ,-ire 
there religions outside of Christianity, but there 
are also sects ,vithin it, 
o irrational, 
o deyoid 
of the ,yitne
s giyen b} internal truth ,-lnd har- 
111011Y, so unable to render any account of them- 
selyes and their clainls ,yhich ,vilI 
ati
t)T a lllind 
looking for consi
tenc}
, that, regarding theIll 
merely as ftlCts, one cannot account for theIll, yet 
not,vithstanding they nULY haye exiðted for beveral 
hundred years, and had a large 
hare in fornlÏng 
national habits of thought, or eyen national cha- 
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racter; nay, perhaps their secret strength lies in 
SOlne fold of this character it
elf. And because 
ther arc never seen by thenl
elves, their intrinsic 
absurdity doeb not COlue before their adherent
, 
and the last thing ,vhich these think of exanlining 
is the foundation of their sect, inaS111Uch as in fact 
it ha
 never approached thelll other,yise than as a 
condition of their clail y life. So ",Ve shall under- 
stand paganiSl1l better br considering it us inter- 
,voven "Tith civilisation, polity, and national feel- 
ings. "T c ,viti treat of it briefly under these three 
head
. 
1. First, the ,vhole eastern part of the Roman 
empire ,vas nlade up of nlany various nations hav- 
ing a long and sOluetilues reno,vlled history, king- 
Jonls, and polities lunch anterior to ROlne hersel
 
of ,vhich the llon1an::; had taken violent posses
ion, 
but ,,?herein reluained still the fruits of a rich and 
undisturbed civilisation. ..i.\nd this ,yord cOlupre- 
hends all the natural life of l1lan, all the discoyeries 
gained b} his invention or experience, and aCCU- 
mulated by ,vealth descending from age to age, 
all the Iuanifold ties of social intercourse, all the 
pleasures of the intellect, united, moreover, in 
their case ,vith an art even no,v unrivalled in 
portraying the beauty of the hUlnan figure, and 
in the elegance ,vith ,vhich it adapted material 
forins to the conveniences of life. So rich and 
varied an inheritance unfolded itself in a thou:sand 
I-Iellenic cities studding the shores of the l\lediter- 
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ranean. The culture itself 
ince the time of ....\lex- 
ander might be terlned Hellenic, but it enlbraced 
Egypt, and Syria, and all "T estern ..L\.
ia. And 
so conlpletel y ,vas idolatrous pol ytheisln inter- 
"
oven ,vith culture, so inextricably,yas it blended 
,vith the bulk, so gradually had it grown ,vith the 
gro,vth, and ,vound its fibres about the tree and 
the branches, that the ,vor
hip nlight be absolutely 
identified ,,
ith the civili
ation. The gods of Greece 
,vere the heads of the most illustrious Grecian fa- 
Inilies; their hero-,yorship consecrated every city, 
every grove, every field. The gods of Egypt 
,vere blended ,vith the long reno,vn of the Kile- 
land, with every Egyptian custOlll, ,yith the be- 
ginning and the end of life. K ot less had the 
gods of Syria and "T estern Asia occupied their 
respective lands. 'rhese deities 
truck their root 
into the home of nlan, into the union of the sexes, 
into the loves of parent and child, of brother and 
sister. They had their Inelnentos in every street 
of busy traffic; they ,vatched over the Acropolis; 
not a fountain but laid clainl to their patronage, 
nor a field which ,vas fruitful but by their sup- 
posed influence. These countries had lost their 
political independence, but the nlaterial ease of 
life under the lnajesty of the ROlnan nalne they 
retained. There "
as a passionate love for this 
,yorlcl's goods, cOlnforts, and enjoYlnents in the 
Greek, Syrian, Asiatic, Egyptian, and Libyan 
races, all of theln Inore or Jess ,vorn, and effete, 
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and deeply sensualised; but their glory 1Y1LS this 
great llellenic civilisation, ,vith ,vhich polytheism 
might be termed one and the san1e thing. 
2. "Then "\ve turn to the "rest, the 
eat of the 
sovereign city and of the einpire itself, ,ve :find 
that from the very beginning and through Inany 
centuries the political constitution of the city had 
been indissolubly blended with the ,vorship of the 
l
olnan gods. The religion of nome ,vas much 
lllore than national; her polity seeined only another 
l1allie for her ,yorship. IIer teulples ,vere as much 
a part of her political life as her forun1. So far at 
least she had en1bodied in her ,vhole structure the 
legend oÎ her Etruscan teacher, ,vherein the d ,varf 
Tages sprung froin the soil to cOlnmunicate the 
,vorship clain1ed by the gods. 39 lIeI' soil and her 
"\vorship "\vere indivisible. ....\.nd even after seven 
centuries, ,vhen the city ,vas einbracing the ,vorld 
in its arillS, this union practically existed. Rome 
indeed admitted, [
s ,ve have said, the god8 of the 
conquered nations into her pantheon, but it ,vas 
on the same tenure as the nations thelnselves 
shared her civic rights. Jupiter Capitolinus ,vas 
a sort of suzerain not only to the gods of the 
Grecian OIYlnpus, but to the dark forins of the 
Nile deities, to the Syrian, the Libyan, the Gallic, 
the Germanic, the SarlnaJian 'T alhalla. "Then 
the greatest of her poet
 ,vould express unending 
duration, he joins together the race of ..LEneas en- 


39 
Ierivale, Hi. 496. 
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throned on the Capitol with the god ,vho dwelt 
there : 


"Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet ævo, 
Dum domus 1f1
neæ Capitoli immobile sa:xum 
Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romanus habebit," 


The Roman father is the Capitoline Jupiter. I 
anI not a king; the only king of the Romans IS 
Jupiter, said the most royal of the race, and the 
founder of her elllpire, ,vhen, seeing all prostrate 
at his feet, he put away reluctantly the diadelll 
offered by his creature. Thus even he ,vho had 
seized the reality of po,ver, ,vho ,yould have Olllens 
when he pleased, and whose ,vill was his law, left 
the cro"'"n on the head of Jupiter. In Rome, all 
through her history "piety and patriotism ,vere 
the same feeling. "40 \Vhen her enIpire became 
\vorld-wide, this sort of devotion did not cease. 
Rome had long been deified; and the double inI- 
port of her nallle 41 expressed strength against the 
foe ,vithout, and nourishInent to the child ,vithin. 
She "
as at once a "
arrior-goddes8 clothed in mail 
to meet the enen1Y, and a Inother offering her 
boson1 to her citizens clustered around her. And 
so in her ne,v constitution, adapted for the world, 
her emperor too ,vas deified, as the first of her 
children, her living representatiye, the elnbodi- 
n1ent of her force and love, the visible ,,
ielder of 
her unseen po"'"er. All that is sacred in hon1e 


40 Beugnot, IJestrllction d111 Paganisme, i, 8. 
-II 
wp.7], strength; l'll11la, a mother's breast, 
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and country to us the ROJuan signified ,vhen he 
s,vore by the genius of the elnperor. K othing 
could be 11lore tolerant than this polytheism, if the 
innovation extended only to the Lorro,ving or cre- 
ating a ne,v divinity, to refornlÏng a rite or a cere- 
mony,42 or to suchlike nloc1ifications of ,vorship 
,vhich admitted that on which it rested; but no- 
thing Inore intolerant than the same polytheism 
,vhell the ,vorship itself ,vas attacked. ....\. lnovc- 
nlcnt against the Capitoline Jupiter ,youlcl be not 
only sacrilege but high treason, and the refusal to 
call to ,vitne
::; the eUlperor's geniu
 "'"as in fact to 
deny his ilnperial authority. The ,vorship of the 
gods ,vas as llluch identified ,vith the en1pire of 
Rome in the "r est as ,vith the civilisation of 
Gre
ce throughout the East. 
3. But as if these t,vo pow'"ers ,vere not ties 
sufficiently strong to hold polytheisrll. together, 
there ,yas another feeling distinct from both, ,vhich 
formed it::; hu
t bulwark. The iron hand ,yhich 
held in its grasp these vast countries, many of 
them so large that by thenlselves they Inight have 
been empires, ,vas strong enough to prevent or 
crush insurrection, but provided only the Inajesty 
of the I
oman peace ,vas accepted, did not seek 
to disturb a large relnnnnt of local feeling and 
interest still representing the fornler life and polity 
of the several province
. X ow whatever of na- 
tional, tribe, or race feeling existed, ,vas grouped 


.2 Beugnot, i. 17. 
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everywhere about the "
orship of the native gods. 43 
The Xile-Iand had ceased to be a royal seat, and 
,vas governed by a sÍ1nple ROlllan knight as pre- 
fect of the.
emperor; but not for this had the Xile 
gods abdicated their dark s"
ay over their votaries. 
In thelll the Egyptians still felt that they had 
something ,vhich ,vas their o"Tn. Thus, ,vhatever 
force of patriotism still lurked in the several parts 
of the empire "as nurtured by its o,vn forln of 
polytheisln, ,vhich it in turn invested \vith the 
men10ries dearest and n10st ineradicable in n1an, 
of past independence or reno,vn. K ot only the 
Egyptians, but the various Asiatic and Libyan 
races, the Gauls and Germans under ROll1an sway, 
"\Vere thus attached to their native gods ,yith a 
feeling no doubt akin to that of the English to- 
,vards "Old England," or the Russians to"
ards 
" Holy Russia." 
4. T,vo n10re conditions of society throughout 
the "hole elnpire ,ve have yet to consider in their 
bearing on the ll1aintenance of polytheisll1: first, 
the concentration of the vast po-\ver of the :state- 
in itself an ackno,yledged on1nipotence, ,vithout 
the restriction or reservation of individual rights 
-in one hand, the hand of the elnperor, the sole 
representative of the people. By this it ,vould 
seem that all the upper classes of society, thp 
classes at ease as to their Inaintenance, the classes 
1vho have leisure to think and ,vill to act in poli- 


&3 01 È'YXcfJpIOI (J
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tical nlatters, were deprived of so much of their 
freedoln, and such deprivation ,vould tend to sup- 
port an existing institution. Secondly, the des- 
POtiSll1 aboye was nlet by a corresponding dc:--pot- 
iSlTI belo,v. The rights of the slaveholder over the 
human labourer left aR little margin of freedoln to 
daily toil as the right of the imrerial autocrat to 
the freedom of conscience in the rich. The ser- 
vants throughout the world of Rome being slaves, 
,,"'ere as much in the hand of their masters as those 
Illasters ,vere in the hand of the prince. 
,Ve can no,v take a prospect of hunlfUl society 
in reference to the polytheism of the elnpire froln 
the standing-point of Augustus in the last twenty 
years of his reign. The ,vorship of her gods ,vas 
so intertwined ,,"'ith the political con
titution of 
Rome from her birth through seven centuries find 
a half, that it lnight be said to be one thing ,vith 
it. Almost as close ,vas the identification of the 
several religious systems of the East ,vith the 
enjoyments of civilised life ,vhich they prized so 
highly, and ,vhich the empire of Ronle secured to 
them. Further in the background the national 
gods of the lnftny races included in the eIl1pire 
were the last inheritance of their forIner indepen- 
dent life. Again, not only ,vas the emperor as 
Pontifex 
Iaximus the official head of this poly- 
theisIn, but as representing the ,vhole po,ver of 
the state, he was its guardian, and whatever as- 
sailed it "as an in
nlt to the lnajfsty ,vbich he 
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embodied; "\yhile the slavery in "\yhich the masses 
"
ere lying seen led to represent in human society 
the chance
 of ,val' "rhich had all ended in the 
dOlninion of ROlne and the subjection of the "Thole 
pantheon of incongruou
 gods to the ðovereignty 
of the Capitoline Jupiter. These ,vere general 
conditions to that multifarious whole of nations 
and races. Then if -L\ugustus sought to examine 
nIore narro"\vly the society of Ronlan citizens spread 
through his empire, he would find it divided very 
unequally as to nUlnbers into t"\yO classes. The 
vast majority were those who take things as they 
find them, and who belonged "\vith lnore or less 
fidelity and heartiness to the idolatrous poly the- 
iSln. The worship which canIe to them as part 
and parcel of the elll pire, of ci vilised and of national 
life, they accepted "\yithout thought. To all these 
an indefinite nUlnber of hnmoral gods was throned 
in possession of Olympus; to all these the result 
of such worship wa
, as we have seen described by 
S. Augustine, the utter perversion of morality, the 
consecration of fables equalling in turpitude the 
utmost license of the theatres. But every"\vhere 
among the educ
ted classes ,yere to be found a 
small number of sceptical minds: philosophers 
they termed themselves: it was fashionable to fol- 
10TI r 801ne philosophic system or sect, and these fell 
mainly into t"\vo. Xo"\v the Epicureans and the 
Stoics, while they left the existing polytheism in 
practical possession, as it matter of custom and 
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state religion, and so delivered thenlseIves from 
any unpleasant consequences of denying the pre- 
yailing "
orship, concurred entirel)'" in this, that 
the one by the ,ya)T of atheisln, the other by that 
of panthei
m, destroyecl all religion of the heart 
and inner conduct; because they equally removed 
the notion of a personal God, and its correspond- 
ing llotion of a personal being in man outliving 
the body and the world of sense, and Ineeting with 
a personal retribution. ,\7"hether the po,vrr they 
ackno\vledge be nature, as in I..Jucretius, or a hid- 
den physical force running through all nature, 
,vhich 1l1ight he called tT upitcr, 
J uno, ] lerculcs, or 
the nalnf1 of any other god, fiR in 
Iarcus Aurelius, 
the notion of a personal Creator, proyidcnt and 
rewarding, ,vas equally rle
troycd. N or before the 
preaching of the Gospel docs there appear a single 
indiyidual ,yho dre,v out of the existing polythe- 
ism such a conclusion. Ûn the contrary, in Au- 
gu
tus and hi
 
uccessors the inlperial idea of unity 
in religion ,va
 to lnake out that all these systems 
of polytheism, running into and ath,vart each other, 
CfinlC practically to the S
llne thing, differing in name 
only. Their obedience to Jupiter of the Capitol 
"
as the only bond of unity, and pledge of the em- 
pire's duration, conceived by the Roman rulers. 
II. Thus in the tilne of Augustu
 no humall 
eye, ,vhether ,ve look at the mass of nlallkil1d or the 
thinking few, could see any sign either that the 
donlinant polytheism ,vas ahout to L'lll, or thRt the 
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lost doctrine of the divine Unity and Personality 
could be extricated froin the be,vildering mass of 
error and superstition which had gro"\vn over, dis- 
guised, and distorted it. Darker still, if possible, 
becaine the prospect under hi
 
uccessor, Tiberius, 
,vhose reign had reached the cliinax of Inoral de- 
basenlent, ",
hen Sejanus "'ItS all-po,verful at Ronle. 
Ilope for the hUlnan race there appeared none, 
,yhen such an einperor devolved his omnipotence 
on such a prime n1Ïnister. Then in the judgn1ent- 
hall of a procurator in a small and distant eastern 
province, there passed the follo'ving dialogue be- 
t,vcen an accused criminal and his judge :-" Pi- 
late ,vent into the prætorium again, and called 
Jesus, and said to him, 'Art thou the king of the 
Je,ys?' Jesus ans,vered hinl, 'Sayest thou this 
thing of thyself
 or have others told it thee of Ine ?' 
Pilate answered, 'Am I a Je,v? Thine o,vn na- 
tion and the chief priests have delivered thee up 
to l1le: what hast thou done?' Jesus ans,vered, , 
I y 
kingdoin is not of this world. If nlY kingdol1l 
,vere of this ,vorld, my servants wOlùd strive that 
I should not be delivered to the J e,ys; but no,v 
my kingdom is not from hence.' Pilate therefore 
said to hin1, 'Art thou a king, then?' Jesus ans- 
,vered, 'Thou sayest that I anl a king. For this 
,vas I born, and for this came I into the world, 
that I should bear ,vitness to the truth. Everyone 
that is of the truth heareth nlY voice.' Pilate saith 
to hÏ111, ",-rhat is truth ?'" He '1"ho thus declared 
II. E 
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hin1scIf to be a king, the cause of whose birth and. 
advent into the 1vorId, the function of \vhose roy- 
alty, was to bear ,vitness to the truth, received 
from the po,ver "hich then ruled the ,vorld the 
pnnishment allotted to the slave ,vho ,vas ,vorthy 
of death. _For Jllany ages a false 1vorship had oyer- 
shadowed the earth, hiding the true God from 
lllen, and setting up instead a nlultituc1e of deillons 
for gods. And during this time the thinkers uf 
Greek and Roman society had been asking, 'Vhat 
is truth? And no,v the officer "Tho asked thftt 
question of the Truth IIilnseI
 replied to it by 
crucifying IIilll. And ,vhen the body of that Cru- 
cified One "ras the sanle day taken c10'Vll frolll the 
cross and laid in its sepulchre, the p01ver which 
reigned in polytheisnl and spoke by the Inouth of 
the judge, seell1ed to have given the final ans"rer 
of trilullphant force to its question, 'v"1"hat is truth? 
and TIllsehood might be thought to reign supreme 
and victorious in the 'VOl" ld. 
It "'"as ,vith the resurrection of that Body, in 
,,"hich Truth was enshrined, that the resurrection 
of truth among lllen began. He had said to His 
disciples a fe1v hours before, not "I sh01v the 
truth," but "I aln the 'Truth." His birth and 
IIis advent took place that His 1vitness might be 
given to it, the 1yitncss to it being that very birth 
and advent, His appearance filnong 11len, and the 
reception He 1vould 111eet ,vith. The crucifixion 
itsplf-the rf'p]y of triUl11phant force to itR O'Vl1 
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unans,yered question-,yas the ,yitness ,yhich, first 
in HiIn, and then in His follo,,-ers, should make it- 
self heard over the earth, now held in captivity by 
falsehood. And since Truth is His proper N anle 
and His personal Being frolll eternity, and by being 
the Truth He who spoke is the second Person in 
the Godhead, the perfect Image of all Truth, let us 
consider the import of His N alne as the summing- 
up of the great antagonislll ,vhich He then planted 
on the earth. 
For He nalned Hilnself the Truth because I-Ie 
is the Son and the 'V ord of the Father. " Thus 
the Father, as it ,,-ere uttering Hinlsel
 begot His 
"T ord, equal to IIimself in all things. For lIe 
,,-ould not fully and perfectly have uttered Hiln- 
sel
 if there were anything less or anything I1l0re 
in IIis 'V ord than in Hinlself: . . . And therefore 
this 'V ord is truly the Truth; inasmuch as what- 
ever is in that kno,vledge of ,vhich He is begotten, 
is also in Hinlself; and ,vhatsoever is not in it, is 
not in IIimself. . . . The Father and the Son kno,v 
each other, the one by generating, the other by 
being generated."44 Thus it is that lIe is the per- 
fect 'V ord, the absolute lInage of God; and being 
the Image of God He created nlan in the begin- 
ning a copy of that Image, 2nd according to its 
reselllblance, in that He created him in the indi- 
visible unity of a soul intelligent and ,,-illing-a 
created copy of the Trinity in Unity. But though 


H S. 
\ug. dl' TI'iJ1. 1. X\Y. C. 14-, tom. viii. !_IB-t-. 
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by the originn] constitution of the soul this copy 
could not be destroycd, being the very essence of 
the soul, yet the reselnblance might he marred, and 
the harlnony ,vhich reigned in the original InfU1 
het,veen the soul, its intellect, and ,viIi, through 
the ind,yelling of Gud's Spirit, ,vas broken by th
 
act of sin; ,vhereupon that Spirit ,vithdrew fron1 
hiln, anrlleft the copy of the divine Inlage defaced 
and disordered. All the heathenisnl we hny.c been 
considering is the sequence of that. disorùer, part 
of "rhich is the grievous obscuration of truth, that 
is, of the ,yhole relation bet,yeell God and lnan, of 
,vhich idolatrous polytheisnl is the pervcrsion. It 
,vas the exact representation of the soul's o,yn dis- 
order, being the distortion but not the extinction 
of ,,,"orship; the fear of many delnons, insteaù of 
the fear of one God ; slavish instead of filial fear. 
TIut a
 the rrrnth of the Father is beheld and 
expre
:-;ed in generating I-lis Son, I [is 'V ord, Ilis 
perfect lInage, so truth to lllan is the resenlblance 
of created things to the archetypal idea of thell1 in 
Goù; the rescnlblance of the ,yorks of the divine 
art to the 
\rtificer's intention. In this long net 
of henthenisnl ,ve see the ,york of the divinr ...t\rti- 
flcer lnarred and obscnreù, and the Inarring and 
obscuration seeln to haye gone as fnr as ,,,"ns po
- 
sible ,vithout touching the essence of th(1 soul. 
"Tho, then, should restore, but lIe ,vho hnd first 
created? 'Vho should give back to the copy the 
lo
t har]nony
 ftnò reimprint th(' Ò('f:'1C0(l reRem- 
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blancc, save the perfest lInage of God? 'rhu
, 
,vhcn the corruption had run its course, ëLnd the 
original disobedience had reproduced itself all oyer 
the earth in a harvest of evil and disorder, the 
time for the ,vork of reparation ,yas con1e, and the 
Divine 'V ord, the lInage of the Father, took flesh. 
)fagnificent as had been the do,ver of the First 
l\Ian, and ,vonderful the grace ,yhich held his soul 
in harn10ny ,vith itself, and his bodily affections in 
obedience to his soul, inconlparably nlore n1agnifi- 
cent ,vas the do\ver of hUInan nature in its repara- 
tion, inconceivably grander the grace ,vhich ruled 
the Soul and Boùy of the Ilestorer. For ,vhereas 
the First 
lan's person had been simply human, the 
Person of the Second l\Ian ,vas the Divine 'V 01'<1 
IIin1self, the perfect lnlage of the Father; and 
,yhereas the grace of the First 
Ian ,vas such that 
he ,vas able not to sin, the grace \vhich had as- 
sUlned the nature of the Second 
Ian ,vas a Per- 
son ,vho could not sin, the fountain of grace itsel
 
measureless, absolute, and personal. The In1age 
of God IIimself caIne to restore the copy of that 
lInage in l\lan; his appearance as lnan alnong nlen 
,vas the reconveying of the Truth to then1, because 
He "Tas the Truth ] [imself. The Truth in all its 
extent; the Truth in the ,vhole Inoral or9-er and 
every relation which belongs to it; the Truth by 
,vhich all the rational creation of God corresponds 
to the Idea of its Creator, ,vas the gift "rhich He 
brought to man in His Incarnation. 
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But this truth is not I]1erely externrrl to man. 
In order to be received and appropriated by hin1, 
hc n1ust becolne capable of it. 'The Restorer ,yorks 
his restoration by an in,vard act upon the soul, itR 
intellect and ,viII. l"he Inlage of God sets up IIis 
seat ,vithin IIis work, the copy. l\Ian is sealed by 
the Holy Spirit ,,,,ith the likeness and rcsclnblance 
of the Father's Face, the Son; and having the Son 
,,,,ithin hÎIn, anel giving a home ,vithin the soul to 
the divine character, and illftking this his treasure, 
In an is forn1cd after God. 45 The supreme likeness, 
,vhich is beyond all others, is impressed on human 
souls by the Spirit of the Father and the Son. As 
the dc:f:'lcing of the likeness, the result of the ori- 
ginal fall, caused the obscuring of the Truth, so its 
restoration "
as itself the recovery of the Truth. 
And this restoration is itself the ,vitness to the 
Truth of ,vhich He spoke before Pilate as the ob- 
ject of IIis birth and advent. But to Inake the 
"ritness operative and fruitful, the greatest ,yonder 
in this list of "
onders is required, the suffering of 
the rrruth IIilTIself. J Ie said of the corn of wheat, 
,vhich ,vas to bear fruit in unnun1bered hearts, 
that it ,vouid remain alone unless it fell into the 
ground and died. And so II is crucifixion in the 
nature ,,
hich lIe had assunled was the act from 
,vhich the rene,val of truth ,vent forth; and not 
only in His Person, but like,vise in IIis chosen 
,vitllesses th

 special mode of vivifying the truth, 


45 S. Cyril. Alex. tom. v. 1. pr. 54!, :J;j7 R. 
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ana n1aking it fruitful, should be repeated. Not 
only 111USt the absolute Truth of God appear in 
our nature itself in order to be accepted, but the 
nature in which it appeared should offer the sacri- 
fice of itself; and this particular mode of propa- 
gating the truth should be observed in that chosen 
band ,vhorn He terIned specially His ,vitnesses. 
Their ,yitness should be their suffering; in theln 
too the Truth should be crucified, and so becon1e 
fruitful. 
..A.nd as man in his original creation had been a 
copy, ho,vever faint, of the eternal relations of the 
Godhead in itself, so his restoration springs from 
those san1e eternal relations. In it the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are seen ,,"'orking. 46 It 
springs from the Father, in that He is the Father of 
the only-begotten Son, the Original of the In1age, 
and so the Father of all those ,vho are the copies 
of that lInage. It springs from the Son, in that He 
is the perfect Image of the Father, and by d,vell- 
ing in a created nature has raised it to the dignity 
of IIis Person, from which the grace of Sonship 
conIes. I t springs from the Holy Spirit, whose 
,york as the Spirit of the Father and the Son is 
to imprint the copy of the Son on n1an. He per- 
forn1s ip everyone of the redeemed by cOlnllluni- 
eating to them a participation of the divine nature, 
by d,velling in then1, by contact and coherence with 
theIn, a ,york infinitely less in degree, but yet of 


46 S, Cyril. Alex. in Jolt, x. p, 858 b. 
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the S
llne order ,vith that ,york of] lis whereby all 
the fhlness of the Godhead d,,"'elt by personal unity 
in our Lord's 
Ianhood.47 
But we left our Lord before Pilate, bearing 
,vitness to the truth. It remains to see ho,v that 
tru th becalne in1pressed on the ,vor Id. 


n Petav. de Trin. lib. viii. c. 7. 
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THE FIRST AND THE SECOND 1tfAN. 


U Totus Christus caput et corpus est. Caput unigenitus Dei Filius, et 
corpus ejus Ecclesia, Sponsus et Sponsa, duo in carne una." S, Aug, 
de Fuitate Eee, tom, ix, 341. 
., Totus Christus, id est, ca.put et membra," S. Thomas, Prolog. ad 1 
Sentent. art, 4, 


LET us look back on the space ,vhich we have 
traversed, and gather up in a fe,v ,yords the sight 
",rhich it presents to us. We have Inan before us 
as far as history ,viTI carry us back, as far as 
reasoning, planting itself on the scanty traces of 
history, will penetrate into the cloudland of pre.. 
historic tin1es: and the result stands before us 
exhibited in the manifold records still remaining 
of the 1110st ren01vned ancient civilisation. Here, 
then, ,ve see nations ,vhose genius, whether in his.. 
tory, poetry, and literature, or in ,vorks of art, or 
in civil government, we still admire, comprising 
men in many of whom the powers of reason reached 
their utn10st lin1it; nations inhabiting the most 
varied climates and countries, and amongst them 
the fairest in the ,vorld, nations formed under the 
1110st different circumstances and pursuing the n10st 
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distinct elnployments, some agricultural, some COffi- 
111rrcial, SOllle inland, some nautical, but alike in 
this, that they ,vere enthralled by systenls of a false 
,vorship, of ,vhich it is hard to say whether it was 
the nlore revolting to the reason by its absurùity, 
or to the conscience of Ulan by its foulness. And 
this false ,vorship does not lie distinct and apart 
fi'Olll the concerns of daily civil and dOlllcstic 
life, but is intert,vined ,vith all the public and 
private actions of Dlen, fornling their habits and 
ruling their affections. l\Ioreover, the polytheistic 
idolatry described above as existing at the tiU1C of 
Augustus in every province of his elnpire except 
one, in ahnost 1 every country ,vhich touched upon 
it, or ,vas kno,vn to it, is the result, the summing- 
up, the elnbodinlcnt of man's ,yhole history up 
to that tinle, so far as ,ve know it: it is that 
into ,vhich this history had run out, its palpable, 
it alnlost seenlcd its irresistible, form. And it 
alnount
 to a cOlnplete corruption, first of the re- 
lation bet,veen nlan and his Creator, secoIidly of 
the relation between nlan and his fello,v, thirdly of 
the relations of nlan in civil governlnent, that is, 
of states and political comlTIunities, to each other. 
K o,v, looking at this polytheistic idolatry sinl- 
ply as a fact, ,vithout for the monlent any attel1lpt 
to give a solution of it from authority, looking at 
it just as lllodern science ,vould regard the facts of 


1 An exception must be made in favour of Persia, where the original 
monotheism was preserved with more or less corruption, 
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geology or astronomy, there is one thing, ,ve may 
suppose, ,vhich it proves ,vith a superabundance of 
evidence not found to belong to any other fact of 
history; and that is, the intrinsic corruption of man 
as a Inoral being. That ,vhich in theological lan- 
guage is called the Fall of lllan is, apart from all 
revealed doctrine on the subject, brought in upon 
the luind ,vith irresistible force by the mere enu- 
lneration of the gods ,vhich heathendom wor- 
shipped, and of the ,vorship paid by it to them; 
a force ,vhich is indefinitely increased by every 
inquiry into the moral and religious state of lllan 
as he lived under this ,yorship. 
K o,v, then, let us consider what solution the 
Christian faith does give of this fact, ,vhich exists, 
be it ren1elllbered, independently of this solution, 
and ,vould exist ,vith all its force undinlinished, 
if this ,vere rej ected. 
1. The Christian faith, as a solution of this 
,vonderful lnaze of polytheÜ,tic idolatry, with all 
its accompanÏ1llents and consequences, carries us 
back to the first father of the race, ,vhose deyelop- 
lnent we haye been follo,ving in it. This, it says, 
is nothing else 2 but the body of Adam carried out 
through thousands of years, the body of Adam 
fallen under a terrible captivity. K ot only does 
the Christian faith set before us man as one race de- 
scended froln one, but because he is this one race, 


2 "Das Reillenthum i:5t nichts anderes als del' gefallcne und nicht 
wiedcrgcLorlle 
Ien
ch im Gro.:sen," l\Iöhler, .JiiJ'clnougc::;cllicltte, i. lG
, 
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desccnded froIl1 onc, it represents him as having 
COlne into such a state. To understand this we 
nl11st contenlplate the original creation, the f:
ll of 
nlan, and its consequences, in their scyeral bear- 
ings on each other, ,vhich ,viII then lcad us on to 
the nature and mode of the restoration. 
In speaking of the creation of man ,,"e may. 
first consider the union of the soul and body siln- 
ply by thelnsel ves; tha t is, in order to obtain a 
clear vie,v of our subject, ,ve lIlay forIn to our- 
selves 11 purely ideal state of siInple nature. Such 
a state would include t,vo things; one positive, the 
other negative. 3 Positively, hUInan nature in this 
condition ,vould have all natural faclùtie
 in their 
e
sential perfection, and the assi
tance and provi- 
dence of God naturally duc to it: negativcly, it 
,vould havc nothing superadded to nature, no- 
thing not due to it, ,vhether evil or good, that 
iB, neither sin on the one hand, and ,vhat follo,vs 
fo\in, the guilt ,vhich entails punishnlent, nor on 
the other hand any gifts of grace, or perfections 
not due to nature. 
Hlunall nature, if created in such a state, ,vonId 
have no supernatural cnd; its end would be to 
love God ,yith a natural love, as the Author and 
Ruler of the ,,"'orld. 
Of such a state it is requisite for our present 
purpose to say only two things further. The first, 
that it is not contrary to any attribute of God to 


3 Suarez, de G1'atia" Proleg. 4, cap, i. sce, 3. 
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haye created hunlan nature in such a state. The 
gift of eternal beatitude, arising from the vision 
of God, ,vhich such a creature would not have had 
for its end, is :5ÏInply and absolutely a gratuitous 
gift of the divine bounty, ,vhich God is not bound 
to besto,v on any creature as such. Secondly, God 
did not in fact 
o create man. 
Going on froln this state of sinlple nature, ,ve 
lllay consider another state in Inan, in ,vhich, be- 
yond all his natural faculties,4 he ,yould have a 
certain special perfection, consisting in the absence 
of ÏIllmodera te concupiscence, or in the perfect 
subjection of the sensitive to the rational appetite, 
so that the inferior appetite should not be allo,,'"ed 
to set itself in Inotion against the superior, or to 
anticipate reason. For human nature, regarded 
in itself as the union of a spiri t and a body, is 
as it ,vere diyided in its natural affections, which 
tend in di verse directions, and thus totters, 80 to 
say, in its gait; ,vhen, therefore, it receives an in- 
,yard peace in its o"'"n proper faculties, it is 
aid 
to be supplenlented, or to receive its integrity. 
X o,v it i
 llluch to be noted that this special 
gift of integrity 1\-ould not be connatural to Ulan, 
that is, not given to him by force of his nature 
itself. It is true indeed that as such a gift per- 
fects nature in regard to all natural acts, and 
supplies a sort of natural deficiency arising out of 
the conlbinatioll of a spiritual ,yith a Inaterial suL- 


4 Suarez, de G'J'atia, Proleg, cap. ii, sec. 3. 
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stance, "Therein a conflict is engendered, in such a 
sense it InfiY be called natural: but strictly speak- 
ing it is a gift superadded to nature. 
It must further be noted that this state of na- 
ture in its integrity, however high find beautiful, 
is not only entirely distinct frolll but of an infe- 
rior order to the state of hUlnan nfiture raised to 
the gift of Divine Sonship. Between hUlnan na- 
ture in this condition and hUlnan nature raised to 
the gift of sonship, there ",v"Quld be nlore than the 
difference 5 that with us exists between the kindly- 
treated servant and the adopted son: for hlunan 
nature in this integrity ,vould still not by virtue 
of it possess sanctifying grace, or, in consequence, 
haye God find His vision for its supernatural end. 
But, thirdly, it ,vas not nlerely in this state 
that God created man, but in a state ,vhich not 
only included this, but had grace for its basis/ J 
that is to say, every perfection ,,"hich it had 
sprang out of this, that it ,,"'as united to God by 
grace. This is a state of ffir superior order, fib- 
solutely gratuitous, and beyond anything ,vhich 
is due to nature. The first man, Adaln, then, 
,,"'as not only a union of soul and body, not only 
did he possess this nature in its integrity, but 
he ,vas created in grace, so that there ,vas a union 
of the Holy Spirit ,vith him, ,vhereby he ,vas 
exalted to the condition of a supernatural end 


:; Kleutgen, die TllcolofJìe der Tlw.:eit. it. p, 5.jU. 
6 Suarez. rTf' (;raf. Prolpf!. 4, cnp. v, 
ec. 3, 
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and adopted Sonship, and in this union was rooted 
the integrity of his nature, and the supernatural 
power of so ruling all the lo,ver faculties of his 
soul that the higher could mount undisturbedly 
to God: and certain other gifts over and above, 
such as imlllunity from error or deception, so long 
as he did not sin, ÏIlllllunity from even yenial 
fault, inlffiunity from death, and from all pain or 
sorrow. Such was the original condition ,vhich 
grace besto,ved on hllll1an nature, wherein man 
had not only a supernatural end, but the power 
to attain it easily. 7 
K o,v it is evident that lnan, by being created 
in grace, was raised to an astonishing height of 
dignity, to ,vhich not only his nature, but any 
created nature ,vhatsoever had no claim. All 
that the justice and goodness of God required him 
to do in creating such a being as man of two sub- 
stances, soul and body, was to besto,v on the COln- 
pound being so united such perfections as lllade 
the several substances complete in their o,vn order. 
Such ,vonld be the ideal state of sinlple nature as 
delineated above. I t ,vas a gift beyond nature, 
such as nature in its first beginning could not 
claim, to besto,v on it the integrity ,vhich in the 
second place ,ve considered. But ho,v far beyond 
this, passing it by an unnleasured chasm, ,yas that 
do,ver of sonship rooted in sanctifying grace "Thich 
God actually besto,ved on His favoured child? It 


7 Kleutgcn, die Tlzeologie drr riw=eit, vol. ii. 6,)0, 
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is obvious at first sight that the c1ivine gift here 
intended, being in .L
dam' s actual creation the root 
of all ,vhich ,vas over and abave the natural facul- 
ties of body and soul in their union, ,vas besto,ved 
absolutely by the pure goodness of God, and there- 
fore could be bestowed ,vith such conditions at- 
tached to it as pleased the Giver. In all that is 
beyond the mere faculties and needs of nature- 
in forming ,vhich God' s o"
n being is a sort of 
rule to IIiln- lIe is absolutely free to give as 
plea
es H inl self, to lv-hat degree 1 Ie pleases, on 
,vhat terlllS lie pleases. "That, then, ,vere the 
conditions on ,yhich He iuyested Adalll ,vith the 
gift of Sonship, and created I-liln in grace as its 
foundation? 1 [e created hinI, 110t only as the 
individual Adaln, but as the IIead of his race, so 
that his race ,vas SUnl111ed up in hiIn, and a unity 
,vas founded in hinl attaching his ,yhole race as 
lllenlbers to his body, in such manner that the 
su pernatural gift of bonship besto"
ed on hinl ,vas 
to descend from him by virtue of natural propa- 
gation to eyery lnelnber of that body, ,vhich thus 
becttlne a supernatural race froln a supernatural 
:f:'1ther. So ab
olute ,vas this unity that the order 
nutÏntained in the case of every other creature put 
under the dOlninion of the lnan so fornled '''"as 
not follo,yed in his case. For ,vhereas they ,vere 
created ,vith the difference of sex, each a 111ale 
and a feulale, he "
n
 created alone, fiS the ] lead, 
and then she, by ,vhose coÖperation the rrrce ,vns 
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to be continued, ,,,"as formed out of hinl. I t ,va
 
not a second lnan ,vho "
as so forIned frolll tbe 
first, Lut one lllade ,vith reference to hiln, in de- 
pendence on hinl, to be a help Ineet. for him, not 
for herself; ,vith an independent being, but for 
him. This fornlation of Eve fronl Adanl, ,,'"hich 
has a meaning of unfathonlable depth in the de- 
yelOplnent of the race, is an essential part of the 
original design. .., l"herefore," says _A._clanl, ðpeak- 
ing in an ecstasy sent upon him by God, the ,vords 
of God, "this is no,,! bone of 111 y bone and flesh 
of illY :flesh: she shall be called 'YOlnan, because 
she ,vas taken out of nlan. Therefore shall a lnan 
leave his father and his nlother, and shall cleave 
unto his ,vife, and they bhall be one :flesh." First, 
the Eve so forIned froll1 hiIn is one flesh ,vith hinl; 
secondly, the race springing from both is one flesh 
likelvise ,,,"ith him. The consequence intended by 
that one flesh ,ras the translllission of that lnag- 
nificent inheritance in which Adanl "
as standinO' 
ð 
,yhen he so spoke. In this he ,vas Father and 
Head, for this created alone, then Eye built up 
fronl him, from ,vhom after"
ards was to i
ðue 
their joint race. On the further condition of his 
personal obedience to God and fiùelity to his grace, 
he held the ,rhole supernatural gift of grace con- 
ferring sOl1ship, both for hilnself and for his race: 
on these terIllS it ,vas besto,ved by the charter of 
God, the original Giver. Thu
, the greatness of 
his IIeadship ,vas visible in t,yO things, the po,ver 
II. F 
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of transmitting his quality of divine sonship to his 
race by propagation, and the dependence of that 
quality, in them as well as in hin1sel
 on his per- 
sonal fidelity to God. 
nut the First :\Ian, the Father and IIead of the 
race, did not stand in his inheritance. He broke 
the divine cOlllmand, and lost the gift of son:ship, 
and with it all the prerogatives attendant on that 
gift, ,,
hich ,vere above nature and rooted in grace, 
and ,vhich the elninent goodness of God had be- 
sto,ved upon hiIn: and by the terms of the original 
charter lost the gift, not only for hilllself, but for 
his race. But he did not, therefore, destroy that 
relation bet,veen the lIead and the Race, ,vhich 
,vas part of the original foundation of God. This 
continued; but ,vhereas it had been intended to 
conl111unicate the blessing of adoption, it no,v 
served to conlll1unicate the delnerit of adoption 
lost, the guilt, and ,vith it the pUl1ishlnent in- 
curred by that loss. This is the original sin, the 
sill of the nature, not of the person, inherited by 
the Inelnbers of .A__danl's body; and as there can 
be no sin ,,
thout free-will, the sin of the ,vhole 
nature included in Adalll as its Root and fIead, 
,vhich sinned by Adanl's abuse of his free-will. 
Let us try to determine as accurately as ,ve 
can the position into ,vhich Adam and his race 
fell. 
Did, tllen, Adanl sÎInply lose ,vith the forfeiture 
of sanctifying grace the gift of sonship, the su per- 
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natural inheritance, all ,vhich God had besto"
ed 
on him beyond that ideal btate of pure nature 
,vhich ,ve described in the first instance? God, 
we said, might have created man originally in this 
condition, and man so created, that is, in virtue 
of this creation, ,vould not have been under any 
sin, nor exposed to the anger of God. Did nlan, 
by Adam's sin, fall back into it? X ot so. IIis 
state after his fall differed from such a state of 
pure nature in that he had upon hinl the guilt of 
lost adoption, of adoption lost by the first Adalu's 
fault, and in proportion to the greatness of the 
loss, and the gratuitousnebs of the gift originally 
besto\ved, ,vas the anger ,vith ,vhich, on the donor's 
part, the loss ,vas regarded. IIo,,
 would a king, 
a nlan like ourselves, regard one WhOlll he had 
raised out of the dust to be his adopted child, 
and 1vho had been unfaithful to the parent \yho 
had so chosen hilll ,vith Inore than natural affec- 
tion? Such an anger Tre can indeed understand 
,vhen felt against the person sinning; but we fail 
to enter into it as resting on the race, because the 
. 
secret tie 1vhich hinds the head and the race into 
one is not discerned by us; because too the great- 
ness of the diyine nlajesty, the a,vfulness of IIis 
sovereignty, and the "rath of that nlajesty slighted, 
are feebly appreciated by us. But this ÏInage may 
at least give us some notion of the nature of that 
divine anger ,vhich pres
ed upon Adam and his 
race after the fall. :x ot only, therefore, ,vas the gift 
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of sonship and the prerogatives attending it ,,
ith- 
àra,vn, but this ,vithdra"
al "'"as a punishlnellt, 
"\vhich their absence ill the presu1l1ed case of an 
original state of simple nature ,,
oulù not have been. 
1"hus death ,vas a punishlllent to Ada1l1 and hi
 
race; the body's ,yeakness and disease, the 
oul's 
sorro"'"s and pnins, the disobedience of the inferior 
appetites to the reason, the resistance of the reason 
to the la,v of God, ,vere nIl pnllislnnents, and a re- 
marknlJle point of the punishlnent is to be seen 
in this. Adnm, as the head of his race, was in 
virtue of natural propagation to have besto,ved 
on the children of his flesh, the lnelnbers of his 
hody, his O'Vl1 supernatural inheritance. rrhu
 a 
singular honour 'YflS conferred on the father
hip 
of AdaIIl. TIut no,y,vh(1n, in virtue of this natural 
propagation, he, continuing to be the head of his 
race, translnittccl to it the guilt of adoption lost 
in
t(1aa of the blessing of adoption conferred, a 
peculiar shalne ,vas set hy God npon this father- 
ship of AclaIn, and upon all the circulllstances 
attending it: so that henceforth in the disinherited 
race the bride veiled her head, and the act of 
being a father becan1e all act of shanle. 
The condition, therefore, of .L\dam and his pos- 
terity after his fall differed froll1 the condition 
,yhich "\yould have been that of slnlple nature by 
the ,vhole extent of the guilt incurred by the 
nature in its fall froln sOl1shi p. 
..Alld herein lies one peculiarity, and one 
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strangely distrcs
ing condition of his 
tate, in that 
,vhile he lost by the fall the grace in ,vhich, as 
_ an inJ ,veIling gift, his ,vhole supernatural state 
had been rooted, he yet did not lose that COll- 
dition of Leing torlned and intended for a super- 
natural end ,vhich grace alone could enable hilll 
to attain. For the 
upernatural vision and love 
of God he had been created, and in his fall he did 
not ðink to be 111erely a natural nlan; but hi
 
original end ,vas still held out before hill1 as that 
,vhich he Inight reach supported by that grace 
the aids of ,vhich ,vere in a different Inea
ure pro- 
lnised to hÎln in order to lead a life of penance, 
and as the earnest of a future restoration. 
This, ho,vever, i
 far from being a complete 

tatelnent of his case, and ,ve must go back to the 
circunlstances of his fall in order to add that 
thrther still Blore peculiar and relnarkable con- 
dition ,vhich, added to the one just described, 
lnade up the ,vhole of his fall. 
Adaln had not disobeyed the divine cOlnlnand, 
and so broken the coyenant of his sonship, by the 
silnple prolnptings of his own ,yill. Another had 
intervened; had suggested to the ,voman doubts 
against her 
laker and Father. She had yielded 
to these doubts, and disobeyed; and then. Adaln 
had 
uffered hilnself to be dra,vn ,vith her in her 
di
obedience. 'Vho ,vas this other? lIe ,vas 
the prince and leader of spirits created good, but 
fallen into enmity ,vith God. Thus, the favourite 
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son of God had listened to the persuasion of God's 
chief cnemy, and his fall from sonship had been, 
by the judgnlent of the offended Parent, not a. 
sin1ple fall from his supernatural estate, but a fall 
like,vise into servitude to that eneluy. This ser- 
vitude also, ,vith the guilt of the nature in which 
he had si.nned, Adan1 transmitted to the members 
of his body in and by their nature. Adam ,vith 
his race ,vas the captive taken in ,yar by the 
cnen1}' of God, and the life which he was allo,ved 
to Ii ve had the condi tion of this servi tu de im- 
pressed on it, with this alleviation only, that the 
assistance of the divine grace offered to hÍIn by 
the lnerc}' of God in his state of penance could 
protect those ,vho accepted it frolll the effects of 
this servitude, and ultinlately deliver thcln.. 
Ilere, then, is the condition of ....\daIn's posterity 
in consequence of his fall; members of a I-Icad 
,vho had broken his allegiance to his Creator and 
Father, and so inheriting ,vith their nature the 
di
inherited state into which he had cast hinlself; 
captives, moreover, of that po"
erful spirit, God's 
:tlltagonist, ,vho had telnpted Adam, seduced hin1, 
and led hinl to his fall. 
Now the heathenism which ,ve have been 
conten1plating is the carrying out in tÏ1ne and 
space of this body of Adalll in those ,vho, by their 
personal fault, fell a,vay froln the aids of grace 
,vhich ,yere accorded to luan after his fall-aids 
given first to Adanl for the ,vhole race, and then 
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rene,ved to K oah for the ,vhole race; and the 
false ,vorship, so hlent and Illingled ,vith heathen- 
iSln, ,vhich seeIlled as if it ,vere the soul of its 
body, is the sign and st
llllp of that captivity to 
the evil spirit ,vhich the first Illan's sin inaugu- 
ra ted. 
Ho,v po,verful was the bond bet,veen AdalTI 
and his race, ho,v great and influential the head- 
ship ,vhich the Divine choice had vested in him, 
,\Te see in that nlysterious trans111ission of guilt 
"rhich passed froln hinl to his children. And it 
IllUst be expressly noted that it ,vas not a trans- 
lnission of punishn1ent alone. Rather, the divine 
justice cannot puni:sh ,vhere there is no guilt; and 
as in this case Adam's fall, and that of his pos- 
terity 1vith him, ,vas not Inerely a loss but a PUl1- 
ishnlent, so it had the special nature of guilt, not 
only in him but in his posterity, and ,vas a sin 
both of the person and of the nature in him, of 
the nature only in thelll. \Ve see the force and 
range of the divine endo,vrnent of Adam here, 
though it be in the tenacity of the calamity ,vhich 
ensued to his race; but it Inust be reIlleInbered 
that such in this respect as the punishulent ,vas, 
the bles
ing would have been. Adam was created 
both an individual and a race. In hilll ,yere two 
things-the single man and the head; but of these 
t,vo things the headship ,vas peculiar to hÏ1llself, 
,vhile such as the individual Adam ,vas, his race 
was to be. He had it in his po,ver to break the 
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COYenallt of hi
 
onship ,vith God, but not the tic 
1 )et,vecn hin1self and hiR race. 
j\nd this sheds a light Up011 the darkest part. 
of that terrihle picture ,vhich collected heathenisIl1 
presents to us. ::\1 an, as a social anill1al, is inces- 
sant in his action on his feIlo,Y-lnan; the parent 
and the falllily forIn the child; the cOlnpanion and 
the neighhourhood lead forth the child into man- 
hood. This "
or k is perpetually going on in nIl 
its parts, and society is the joint result. "Then, 
therefore, "re see this society once fallen into the 
po
session of a fa1
e 'Yor
hip, ,yhich peryerts the 
very foundations of nlorality, and instils deadly 
('1"1"01" into the child ,vith the lIlother's 111ilk, no 
thoughtful 11lind can gaze ,vithout horror npon 
beings involved in such a maze,s yet intenJed for 
an eternal duration. )Ian'
 nature, as a race, 
seen1S turned against hÎ1n; and in addition to the 
guilt under ,yhich each individual of the race i
 
horn, and the nature ,,
hich each inherits, ,,"herein 
the internal harmony of peace is broken, and 
neither the appetites obey the reason nor the 
reason is obedient to God, comes the force of 
habit, of education, of culture, of con1panionship, 
of 111ftU'S business and leisure, hi
 play and his 
earnest.. the force of his language, the eXfression 
of his thoughtR upon hÎ1Ilself and others, the ,yhole 
force, in fact, of Inan'
 social being ,yhen it is put 
under pos
esl-5ion of an eyil p01Ver., lnan'b ndversary. 


I Thi
 i
 caned by S. Peter 1. i. l
 1'1 f-taraía àvu.u'Tpocpij 7ra'Tpo7ru.pá
o'Tos. 
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But this social nature ,vas to have been tu hilll 
the Il1eans of the greatest good. As by his na- 
tural descent froln Adanl unfallen ,,"auld ha \.e 
con1e the grace of sonship, so the ,vhole brother- 
hood of those ,vho shared that gift ,vould haye 
helped and supported each in the maint
nance of 
it. 1"he humnn f
llnily ,vould have had a beauty 
and a unity of its 0''''11 as such; an order and 
a lustre ,vould have rested on the ,vhole body, 
confirIning each meIllber in the possession of his 
o,vn particular gift. The concatenation of eyil in 
the corrupt society is the most striking contrast 
to the fello,vship of good in the upright; and 
,vhile it is distinct froIn that guilt ,vhich descend8 
to n1an as the sin of his nature, yet springs like it 
frol11 the original constitution of that nature as 
a race. I t is the invasion of evil upon good car- 
ried to its utmost point, wherein we discern most 
plainly" the prince of this ,vorld" ,vielding that 
"vower of darkness" by ,yhich the 
\postle de- 
scribed the ,vhole state of the world, out of ,yhich 
these nations, ,vhich made the empire of Augustus, 
,vere a part. 
'Ve have thus contemplated four distinct pic- 
tures. rIhe :first of these ,,,,as hUll1an nature bare 
and naked by itself, a luerely ideal vie,v of man, 
as a being C0111pounded of soul and body, each 
posse
sing only the faculties ,,,,hich belong to them 
aR 8piritual and corporeal natures, the re
ult of 
"rhich i
 a 
ubstantial union, because the 8piritual 
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substance bccon1e
 the form of the corporeal, not 
by n1aking the body, ,vhen already animated by 
another principle, to participate of 
piritual life, 
but by becolning itself the principle first anilnatillg 
it. And we set forth this condition of human 
nature in order to thro,v light UpOll our second 
picture
the first lllan as he was actually created, 
possessing, as a gift superadded by the purest 
divine bounty to this his natural constitution, a 
divine sOllship founded in grace; ,vhich trans- 
cendant union of the Holy Spirit ,vith his soul 
kept the soul ,vith all its faculties in a loving 
obedience to God, and the body in obedience to 
the soul; and added even to this state the further 
gratuitous prerogatives of imInunity from error, 
fault, pain, distress, and death. Our third picture 
,vas Il1an in this saIne state, but constituted besides 
by the divine ,viII, ,vhose good pleasure ,vas the 
sole source of all this state of sonship, to be father 
of a race like to himself, receiving frOIn him, ,vith 
its natural genrration, the transillitted gift of son- 
ship; that is, from our vie,v of him as an indi- 
vidual person ,ve ,vent on to consider him as the 
head of a body-the root of fi tree. Fourthly, ,ve 
have looked on the srune lnan stripped by a fault, 
personal to himself but natural to his race, of this 
divine sonship-reduced to a state like that ,vhich 
the first ,vould have been, but altered from it by 
t,vo grave conditions, one of guilt lying on himself 
and his race on account of this gratuitous gift of 
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sonship lost, another of calJtivity to that enemy of 
his Creator and Father who had seduced him to 
fall. .r\nd this picture included in it the double 
effect of guilt transmitted through a whole race 
froln its head and father, and of the personal sins 
of each individual of the race: ,vhich, moreover, 
had a tendency to be perpetually heightened by 
the social nature of man-that part of his original 
condition ,vhich, as it ,vould have supported his 
highest good in the state of innocence, so came to 
Illake his corruption intense and more complicated 
in the state of fall. It has not been our purpose 
in this sketch to d,vell upon those ,vho, like .L\c1anl 
hin1self after his fall, accepted the divine assist- 
ance offered to them, and the promise of a future 
Restorer, and who, living a life of penance, kept 
their faith in God. Such an assistance ,vas offered 
not only to Adam but to his ,vhole race, and such 
a line of men there al,yays ,vas; of ,vhom Abel 
was the type in the ,vorld before the flood; K oah 
after the flood, as the second father of the whole 
race; AbrahaIn, the friend of God and father of 
the faithful, in ,vhose son Isaac a people ,vas to 
be forIned, ,vhich, as the nations in their apostasy 
fell lllore and more a,vay from the faith and know- 
ledge of the true God, should maintain still the 
seed of proIllise out of ,vhich the Restorer should 
spring. But before that Restorer ca.Ine, the hea- 
thenism-of which ,ve have been speaking in the 
forn1er chapter, and of ,vhich ,ve have been giving 
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the solution above -'Yfi'3 in possession of all Lut 
the ,yhole earth, and the captivity of man to his 

piritual foe, on account of ,vhich that foe is called 
"the Ruler" find "the God" "of this ,vorld," 
,,'hich is said "to lie in the malignant one,"
 ,vas 
all Lut universal. 1"'his universality denoted that 
the fulness of the tÏ1ue 10 lnarkeù out in the provi- 
dence of God ,,"-as COIne. 
For Achun, in his fir
t creation, and in the 
splelldour of that robe of sonshipll in ,,-hich he 
,,-as invested, had been the figure of One to conle : 
Lis figure aB nIl illdi vidnal pcrBon, his figure a
 
father and head of a race; hi:::; figure like,yi
e, 
,yhen the race itself is vie,yed as SUlll111ed up in 
one, as one Lody. Lct us take each of thcse in 
their orùer. 
"That ,,-as the counterpart of Adtnn, as an In- 
diyidual perBon, in the new crcation? r t "as the 
Eternal Son I-liIllsclf à
slUllillg a hlunall t;oul and 
body, and bearing our nature in His divine per- 

onality. Oyer against the creature invested ,vith 
sonship 
tood the uncrcated Son, inve
ted ,yith a 
created nature. }'or the grace of the J-Ioly Spirit 
given by rl1casure, and depcnding for its con tin u- 


9 The apostle 
peaks here not of "wickedness," but of a personal 
agent, "the wicked or lnalignant one ;" 3.S the context shows, "He whu 
i
 born of God keeps him
e1f, and the malignant one toucheR him not. 
\Ye know that we are of God, and the whole world lies in the malignant 
one." 1 John v, 18, 19, 
10 Gal. iv. 4. TÒ 7rÀ:f}pCJJp.a TOU xpóvov. 
11 TV7rOS TOU P.b..ÀOVTOS, Rom. v. 14. "FOrIlla futuri e contrario Chri
- 
tu
 ostenditur." S. Aug, tom, x. liJ35, 
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ance on the obedience of the creature, 'YflS the 
Fountain of Grace IIimself ruling the creature by 
a union indefeasible and eternal; for grace COln- 
Il1unicated grace inlnlanent in it
 source. For the 
Ron gratuitously adopted ,yas the Son by nature, 
luaking, by an inconceivable grace, the created 
nature as
unled to be that not of the adopted 
but of the natural Son. In a "
ord, the figure 
,vas Ulan united to God; the counterpart, the 
God - n1an. 
"That, again, is ....\dan1's counterpart a
 Father 
and Ilead of his race? It 1yaS hUlllan nature it- 
self
 1yhich the ""r ord of God espoused in the bridal 
chanlber of the 'Tirginal "T on1b, a
d 
o is beCOll1e 
the Second Adan1, the Father of a ne,v race, the 
Head of a lllystical Body, ,,
hich corresponds to 
l\danl':; original IIead
hip, but as far transcends 
it as the grace of the Incarnate ,\r ord tran
cend
 
the grace best01ved on the :first Ulan. As ....\.chnn, 
had he stood in his original state of son, would 
have transn1itted the gift of a like son
hip to his 
,yhole race-as, falling, he did actually transmit to 
that race the guilt of adoption lost, so the Second 
..A,daIn, out of IIis o,vn uncreated Sonship, but 
through the nature ,yhich He had assull1ed, be- 
sto,ved the do-w"er of adopted sons and the gift 
of justice on his race. Fron1 the one there ,yas 
puni
hu1ent generating through the flesh ;12 fronl 


12 "Adam unus e
t, in quo oroner; ppccßverunt. quia non solum ejus 
imitatio peccatores facit, sed per Cd.rncm generam5 pæna: ChrÏßtus UUllS 
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the other, grace regenerating through the Spirit. 
Fronl the one, nft ture stripped and ,vounded, yet 
still bound to its head by an indissoluble tie; hy 
the other, the Spirit of the Ilead, the Spirit of 
Truth, Charity, Unity, and Sanctity, ruling his 
Body and anilnating it, as the natural soul ani- 
mates the natural body. Precisely ,,'"here the 
Inystery ,vas darkest and the Dlisery greatest, the 
divine grace is nlost conspicuous, and the divine 
po,ver lllost triulnphant. The very point ,yhich 
brings out Adaln's connection ,vith his race haB 
an exact counterpart in Christ's IIeadship of lIis 
people, and an inscrutable juc1gnlent 
erYes to il- 
lustrate an unspeakable gift. In exact accordance 
,vith the doctrine that the sin of Adalll is nlan's 
sin, and the guilt of Allanl nlan's guilt, is that 
houndless and unilnaginable grace that the fncar- 
nate "r ord did not 1nerely a

llJne an individual 
hlunan nature, but espoused in that assulnption 
the ,,'"hole nature; that on the cross lIe paid the 
debt of the ,,
hole nature, ,vhether for original or 
actual 
in ; that I-lis resurrection is our collective 
justification; that the gift of sonship is besto,ved 
on men not as individual persons, but as meluberR 
of His Dody, before they have personally lnerited 
anything, just as the guilt canle on thenl, as lnenl- 
bers of ..A..clan1, before they delnerited anything per- 
sonally. Exactly where the obscurity of the fall 


est, in quo omnes justificentur, quia non solum ejus imitatio justos facit, 
sed per spiritum regenerans gratia." S. Aug. torn. x, p, 12 c. 
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was the deepest, the light of the restoration is 
brightest; and "There the sentence 1vas lnost se- 
vere, the grace 1110st wonderful. But to deny the 
first Adam would entail the loss of the Second; 
and he ",vho declines the inheritance of the father 
stripped and wounded cannot enter into the Body 
of the 'V ord 111ade flesh. 
But thirdly, as in that terrible corruption of 
hea thenisnl, ,vherein in1IDorali ty "Tas based on 
false ,yorship, ,ve saw the body of Adam run out 
through time and space into the 1110st affiicting 
forin ",vhich evil can fissume in the individual and 
social life of nlan, so in that Body 1vhich is ruled 
by the Divine Headship ",ye see the counterpart, 
the triumph of grace, individual man taken out 
of that state of fallen nature, and invested with a 
lnelllbership ans,vering to the dignity of the Head. 
The one great Christian people, the I\:ingdon1 of 
Christ, stands over against that kingdom of vio- 
lence, disorder, impurity, and false "Worship. As 
there is a unity of the fallen Adaln, a force of evil 
,vhich ÏIllpact only gives, so much nlore is there a 
unity of the Second Adaln, which is not a collec- 
tion of individuals, but a Body 1vith its Heac1. The 
first unity consists in the reasonable soul, inforlIl- 
ing the flesh ,vhich ,vas moulded once for all froln 
the clay and descended to the ,vhole race; and 
the race so descending was polluted by a comnlon 
guilt, on which, as an ever-fertile root, grew the 
""hole trunk of man's personal sins, of falsehood, 
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ennlity, corruption of 1l10rals, aivi
io1l1 haying the 
Coll11110n qnn 1ity of cgOtiS111. The second unity 
consi
ts in the I loly Spirit of the I-Icrrd cOlnnlul1i- 
cated to the Boul and body of the faithfu1 people.. 
hoth being restored by that grfice of ,,'"hieh truth 
find charity, unity find Rnnctity, are the tokeTIR, 
the fnll yirtue being p1antccl in the cros
 of the 
Ilead, and froln tIle cross diffusing itself to IIiR 
Dody. 
11. r\nd so "'"e arc brought again to Ifilll ,vho 

tood bcf,)rc ]>ilate to make the good confession, 
and \yho dcclared that the Cfiuse of His cOIl1Îng into 
the ,yorld ,vas to hear ,vitnes
 to the truth. In 
"That forill "Wn
 that ,,'"itncBs to be lnade, and ho,v 
,vas it to he cfficacion
? 
rhis is that point ,yhich 
,ye haye now to illustrate. Adanl's disobediencp 
"
as fi single act, the po,yer of,yhich, springing out 
of his head8hip, extendf-,d through the ,vhole line of 
his race; through the con
equenccR of this nct the 
truth wns obscured to theIn, and 111lJnnn life in- 
yolyed in nlanifold error. "That ""'fiS that action 
on the part of Christ, the purpose, as lIe declares, 
of IIis Incarnation, ,yhich had an equally enduring 
effect? If the guilt COnl111Unicated ,vas not transi- 
tory, then 
hould the corresponding grace be per- 
petual. And ho,,'" ,,"'as it so? The Son of God, 
as the Head of I-lis race, does Hot stand at disad- 
yantage ,yith Adaul, hut rather, ,ve are told ITi:-; 
grace is Ruperrrbundant in its results over the 
other's sin: and He Hinlself declared that lIe had 
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cOlnpletely fini::;hed the ,york given I-liln to do. 13 
Rut here He de
cribes thi
 work to be the bearing 
,vitnebs to the truth. For, indeed, it "
as "
orthy 
of the eternal ,visdolll to clothe Hin1self in flesh 14 
in order that truth, the good of the intellect, and 
the end of the ,,'"hole universe, lnight stand forth 
revealed to His rational creatures: and He ,yho 
made all things in truth ,vould lIimself restore 
truth, ,vhen it had been obscured by the traducer. 
1. Let U
 take the character ,vhich He ackno,v- 
ledged and clailned before Pilate: His character of 
I\:ing, and the kingdoln in ,vhich it is exercised. 
The Person of Christ, as that of the eternal 
"r ord, is the Truth itself. But He has a
sumed 
a body, and in that body He declares that lIe is 
a king, and that the exercise of His royalty is the 
bearing witness to the truth. 15 His ,yords there- 
fore indicate no less than the creation of a king- 
dom to ,vhich the truth should be the principle of 
subsistence. But ,vhat in the lllaterial or telnporal 
kingdom is that by force of which it subsists? 
Plainly po,ver. A kingdoln may be larger or 
smaller in population, ,vealth, extent, stronger or 
weaker in the quality of its people; but as long 
as it retains in itself that in ,vhich po,ver cul- 
minates, sovereignty, it will be a kingdonl. If 
this power departs froin it, if it falls into 'subjec- 


13 John xvii. 4, 14 S, Thomas, SU'lnma conb'a Gentiles, 1. i. c. 1. 
15 John xviii. 37. "Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the world, to bear witness unto 
the truth," 
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tion to a foreign authority, or if its own subjects 
successfully rebel against its pO"Ter, it ceases to be. 
In the kingdom, therefore, of ,,-hich Christ speaks, 
the maintenance of truth corresponds to ,,"'hat the 
maintenance of po,ver is in a nlaterial kingdoln. 
But po,ver in the material kingdolll moves Inen 
to the natural end of society; it preserves order, 
administers justice, allo,vs and assists all natural 
forces to deyelop thelnselves, and. it Inust be in its 
suprelne exercise one and indisputable: that is, 
it culnlinates in 
overeignty. So in the spiritual 
kingdoln truth, the corresponding po,,-er, moves 
men to the supernatural end, and truth cuhninates 
in infallibility. But where is this pü\ver seated, 
and ho,v does the I
ing ,yield it 
 
The same ,vho here calls lIimself I\:ing and 
declares it to be the function of His royalty to 
bear ,vitness to the truth, in describing elsewhere 
the very creation of IIis kingdom says to His 
apostles, "Yon shall receive po,ver by the Holy 
Ghost cOllling upon you," bidding thelTI also to re- 
main in Jerusalem "until they were endued with 
po,ver from on high."16 But a fe,v hours before 
that scene in the hall of Pilate He had told them 
also that He ,vonld send them the Spirit of Truth, 
who should abide with them for ever, and should 
lead theIl1 into all truth. He creates therefore the 
kingdom of the truth by sending do,yn the Spirit 
of the Truth to d,vell for ever with those to ,vhom 


16 Acts i, 8; Luke xxiv. 49. 
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He is sent; and this Spirit of the Truth IS His 
own Spirit, whonl He Hinlself will send as the 
token of His ascension and session; the Spirit ,,' ho 
d,velt in the Body which He had assullled, and in 
which He spoke before Pilate, bhould be sent by 
Him when that Body had taken its place at the 
· right hand of God, should invest with His o,vn 
power those to whom He ,vas sent, and should 
never cease to be with thell1 in His character of the 
Spirit of Truth. Here, then, is that po,ver in the 
kingdom of the Truth ,vhich enables it to bear a 
true and a perpetual ,vitness. It is the po,ver of 
the I\:ing, for it is His Spirit: it is the power of 
the killgdoln, for it remains in it, is throned in it, 
and makes it to be ,,
hat it is. 
But to create a kingdoln of the truth, and to 
bear perpetual ,vitness in that kingdonl to the 
truth, is not only to state ,,'"hat is true. These 
expressions mark out an organisation in and by 
means of which truth is perpetuated. And fur- 
ther, the spirit in man is both reason and ,viII; 
and that man Inay act, the intellect which has 
truth for its object lnust ,york on the will ,vhich 
has good for its object. And so the witness ,vhich 
our Lord speaks of is that action of the truth 
upon the will ,vhich produces a life in accordance" 
,vi th it: it is truth not left to i tsel
 but supported 
by grace. This power of the Spirit of Tru"th is 
therefore double, as intended to ,york on the t,vo 
po,vers of the soul, the reason and the will : it is 
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the double gift of Truth and Grace; as TIe is the 
Spirit. of Grace no less than the Spirit of Truth, 
and all grace is His Í1nmediate gift. 
1'hu8 th
 \V ord n1ade flesh being full of rrruth 
and Grace from Tlis o,vn Person COll1111Unicated 
that Truth and Grace a
 the po,ver ,vhich should 
form l[i
 kingdom for ever, abide in it, and con- , 
stitute its being a kingdom; the gift of truth and 
grace being the very presence of IIis o,vn Spirit, 
"\vho took possession of TIis kingdom on the day of 
Pentecost and holds it for ever. 
This ,yhole posse
sion of Truth and Grace 
dwelling in a visible body is the ,,"'ork of the eter- 
nal "T ord, ,vho a
::,umed a body for that purpose. 
It is the counter-creation to the kingdoln of false- 
hood \vhich cOllllllenced ,vith the Sill of the :first 
lnan believing a falðehooù against his l\Iaker, and 
"\vhich spread itself ,,-ith his linenge into alllands. 17 
And as ill the natural creation lIe not only cre- 
ated but luaintall1ed-for lIe did not lnake IIis 
creatures and then depart fron1 them, but from 
that tilue they exist in l[im-so in the super- 
natural the act of lnaintaining is equivalent to the 
act of creating, it is a continued creation. As the 
guilt had a force which was fruitful, "\vhich con- 
tinued and propagated itsel
 and produced a "\vide- 
spread reign of falsehood, ho"\v lnnch 1110re 
hould 
that D1ighty and astonishing grace of a Divine Per- 
son assulning a created nature be fruitful, con- 


11 See S. Aug. tom, iv. 1039 e. "Jp
e et'go Adam," &c, 
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tinue, and propagate itself in the lnaintenance of 
a visible kingdom, ,vhose distinctive character and 
its very life should be the possession and conlmu- 
nication of the truth. Should the Creator of Ulan 
in His greatest work be less po,verful than His 
seduced creature in his fall? and if the fall, preg- 
nant with falsehood, bore fruit through ages in a 
whole race, should not the recovery like,vise ha ve 
its visible dOluinion, and stand over against the 
ruin as the kingdom of truth ? 
It is as I\:ing ruling in the kingdonl of truth 
that the Divine 'V ord incarnate redeems man from 
captivity, ,vhich began in a revolt fronl the truth, 
and in becolning subj ect to falsehood. ...\.ll ,vho 
are outside His kingdonl lie in this captivitr ;18 
the life ,vhich He gave voluntarily is the price paid 
for their liberation; and as age after age, so long 
as the natural body of Adam lasts, the captivity 
endures, so age after age the liberation takes effect 
by entering into His kingdoln. And this is the 
nlost general name, the name of predilection, which 
both in prophecy 11larked the tinle of l\Iessiah the 
I\:ing, and ,vas announced by His precursor, and 


18 O'lôa.P.EV ;)T& be 70V E>EOV lt1'}L
V, leal ð IeÓt1'p.os ;)Àos lv T
 7rOV7JP
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left, leal ð/ðwleEII 'Í}p.ÎII ðtállotav ïva '}'tllcfJ- 
UIeWP.EII Tbll ÒÅ710,IlÓV' leal Èf1J,J.
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II Tcp ò.À7JOtV
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II 7cp vl
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 'I7J"uoû XPtUTfij, 
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taken ùy our Lord to indicate His having come. 
l"he eternal duration of this kingdonl lllay be said 
to be the substance of all prophecy, and it ,vas 
precisely in the interpretation of a vision de
crib- 
ing uncler the image of a great statue the four 
,yorld-kingdoms, that is, the ,vhole structure, course, 
and issue of the heathenislll ,vhich ,ye have been 
contemplating, that Daniel contrasts these king- 
dOllls ,vith another. "In the days of these kings 
shall the God of heaven set up a kingdolll which 
shall never be destroyed; and the kingdoln shall 
not be delivered to another people, but it shall 
break in pieces and consun1e all the
e kingdoms, 
and shall stand itself for ever." As I\:ing in this 
kingdoln through all the generations of men froJn 
the nlOluent that lIe stooJ in Pilate's hall until He 
comes to juùge the 1\
orld, our Lord befir
 witne::;s 
to the truth, His "ritness and IIis royalty being 
contelllporaneolls and conterlninous to each other. 
2. This perpetual possession find announce- 
lnent of the truth is indicated by another image 
,vhich is of constant recurrence,19 wherein Christ 
is the Inhabitant, lIis people the Inhabited, ,vhile 
both are the House or Telllple, for that in ,vhich 
God d,,
ells is at once IIis IIouse and Temple. 
rrhus 
Ioses is said to have been" faithful in all 
his house as a servant, but Christ as a Son over 
flis o,vn house, 'v hose house are ,ve." I--Iere the 


19 Heh. iii. 1-6; Ephes, ii. 19-22; 1 Cor. Hi. 9, 10-15; 2 Cor. vi, 16; 
1 Peter ii. 4, 5. 
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I\: in a ,vho bears ,vitness to the truth is the God 
ð 
,vho sanctifies the faithful people by d,velling in 
the1n and buildin a theln in the truth. It is not 
w 
1nerely the individual believer, but the whole mass 
of the faithful ,yhich gro,vs up to be a holy te1n- 
pie; and the eyer-abiding Spirit of truth, whose 
presence is the guarantee of truth, is the equally 
abiding Spirit of sanctity, whose presence Ï1nparts 
holiness. The Son dwells in His own house by 
His Spirit for ever: as He ceases not to be in- 
carnate, He ceases not to d,vell in His house, and 
could falsehood be ,vorshipped in His temple, it 
would cease to be His. That ,vas the work of 
heathenisln, when a false spirit had caused error 
to be ,vorshipped for truth; the specific victory 
of the 'V ord incarnate was to set up a temple 
in ,vhich tbe truth should be worshipped for ever, 
"the inhabitation of God in the Spirit." But 
living stones 1nake up this te1nple, that is, indi- 
vidual spirits, endued ,vith their o,vn reason and 
will, yet no less fitted in and cemented together 
by His grace, and so forming a structure ,vhich 
has an organic unity of its o,vn, being the House 
and Temple of One. It is in virtue of this in- 
habitation .that the Church is ter1ned the House 
of God, the pillar and ground of the truth, inas- 
nluch as it contains, as between walls,20 the faith 


20 ToÍÌTo ')'àp lU7'2 7'Ò UVJlÉXOJl 7'
}JI 7r(U'TLJI leal orò le1Jpvyp.a, S, Chrys. in 10e, 
Compare S, Irenæus, lib. i. e. 10. ToVro 7'Ò Ie
PVï'p.a. 7rapEÛ\1JCÞvîa., leu.l 7'aÍl7'1JJI 
7'
JI 7rlcJ"TLJI, &s 7rpoÉcþap.EJI, 1] 'EIeIeÀ1Ju(a., Ka.Í7rep 
JI ðÀ
 7'
 IeÓUJ.LCfJ 
LEt1'7ra.PJ.LÉJl7], 
bnp.EÀws CPVÀ&'UUH, &s ËJla o1KoJl olKovua. 
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and its annOnnCell1ent and proclamation, that is, 
the law of the I\ing of Truth declared hy Tli8 
heralds. " 'Ve speculate," says S. Augustine, 
'" that we lllay attain to yision; yet even the 
1110St studious 
peculation would -6111 into error 
unless the Lord inhabited the Church ber
e If that 
no,v is. ,,:H ___\nd again: "In earthly possessions 
a benefit is given to the proprietor "Then he is 
giyen po
:-:;ession; not so is the pos
ession which 
is the Church. 'rhe benefit here lies in heing 
possessed hy such a one." -" Christ' s Body is 
both 'rell1ple and IIouse and City, and lIe ,vho is 
IIead of the Body is Inhabiter of the House, and 
Sanctifier of the 'reu1ple, and I\:ing of the City.- 
"That can "e say more acceptable to Hiln than 
this, Possess us ?" 22 
3. Again, to take another in1age, ,yhich is the 
greute
t of realities. "That a wonderful produc- 
tion of divine skill is the structure of the hun1an 
body! Even it
 out,vard beauty is such as to 
s,vay our feelings with a force ,yhich reason has 
at times a hard cOlnbat to overcome, so keen is 
the dclight "rhich it conve}-s. But the in,vard dis- 
tribution of its parts is so Inarve110us that those 
,vho have spent their lives in the s
udy of its 
anatolllY can find in a single lllcnlber, for instance, 
in the hand, enough out of ,vhich to fill a volulne 
,vith the ,vise adaptation of 111eanS to ends ,vhich 


21 S, Aug, in Ps. ix. tom. iv. 51. 
22 Ibid. in P8. cxx>..Ï. tom, iv. 1473. 
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it reveals. There are parts of it the structure 
of ,yhich is 
o minute and subtle that the most 
perseyerillg science has not yet attained fully to 
unravel their use. In all this arrangement of 
nerves and 111uscles, Inachines of eyery sort, meet- 
jng all 111anner of difficulties, and supplying all 
kinds of use
, ,yh
t an endle::;s storehouse of ,yis- 
dOIl1 and forethought! And all these are per- 
meated by a conllllon life, ,vhich binds every 
part, ,,
hatever its several in1portance, into one 
,,'"hole, and all these, in the state of health, ,,'"ork 
together ,yith so perfect an ease that the living 
actor, the bearer of so marvellous a structure, is 
unconscious of an effort, and exul ts in the life so 
sinlple and yet so manifold poured out on such a 
nlultitude of n1elnbers, a life so tender that the 
slnallest prick is felt over the ,y hole body, and 
yet so strong that a "Tound may transfix the 
,,'"hole structure leaving the life untouched. And, 
in addition to this physical l1uLrvel, the incorpo- 
real Inind, ,vhich ha
 its seat in this material 
structure, and ,,,"hose presence is itself its life, 
rtùes like an absolute monarch ,vith undisputed 
sway over his whole donlinion, so that the least 
1l10Velnent of volition carries ,vith it a willing 
obedience in the ,yhole franIe, and for it. instan- 
taneously the eye gazes, the ear listens, the tongue 

peaks, the feet ,valk, the hands ,york, and the 
hrain feel
 "ith an incolnparable unity. The 
uULrvel of the body is that things so Inany and 
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varIOUS by the rule of the artificer impressed 
upon then1 are yet one, concur to one end, and 
produce one ,,'"hole, from ,,"hich no part can be 
taken, and to ,vhich none can be added without 
injury, the least and the greatest replete with one 
life, ,vhich so entirely belongs to the "'''hole body 
that ,vhat is severed fron1 the body at once dies. 
" K ow as the body is one, and has n1any men1- 
bel's, but all the members of this one body, being 
many, are one body, so also," sars S. Paul, "is 
Christ," giving the name of the IIead to the 
,vhole Bod}? 'v"'hat the human head is to its 
o,vn b8dy, that our Lord is to IIis Church. Per- 
haps no other image in the "\vhole realm of nature 
would convey with such force the three relations 23 
which constitute spiritual hcadship, an insepar- 
able union, by ,vhich the head and the body form 
one "hole, an unceasing gOyernnlent, including 
eyery sort of provision and care, and a perpetual 
influx of grace. This is on the part of the head, 
,yhile as to the body perhaps no other inlage but 
this could equally convey the conjunction of many 
different members ,vith various functions, whose . 
union makes the structure, and whose unity is 
something entirely distinct froIn that ,vhich all 
the parts in their several state, or even in their 
collocation and arrangement, make up, for it is the 
life which makes them one. Thus it is an un- 
fathomed depth of doctrine, which is conveyed in 


23 Petavius on the Head:3hip of Christ. 
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the words, "God gave Him to be Head over all 
things to the Church, who is His Body, the ful- 
ness of HilIl who fills all things in all." For 
though no language could exhaust or duly ex- 
hibit the meaning of the kingdoIIl or the temple 
in which the abidiuO' work of our Lord is indi- 
a 
cated, we haye in this title yet n10re strikingly 
portrayed the intimate union and common life 
of II is people 1vith Christ, and His tender affection 
for thelIl, since the I\:ing of Truth ,vho redeems 
and the God of Truth who sanctifies is at the 
same time the Head who by His o,vn Spirit of 
the truth rules and vivifies His own Body. If 
it be possible to dissociate the idea of the I(ing 
froll1 his kingdom, or that of God fron1 the telllple 
of living souls in "\vhom He is worshipped, and 
,yhose worship of Him makes them one, yet in 
the human frame to dissever the head from the 
body is to destroy the propriety of both terms, 
and it is as a whole hUlnan body that the apostle 
represents Christ and His people to us. 
4. Yet, as if this ,vas not enough, S. Paul 
goes on to delineate HÌ1Il as the Bridegroolll, 
,vhose love after redeeminO' sanctifies one 1vho 
a 
shall be His bride for ever, one ,vho obeys Him 
,vith the fidelity of conjugal Jove, one "Those pre- 
servation of His faith unstained is not the dry 
fulfihnent of a cOlnmand, but the prompting of 
,vedded affection. The image seems chosen to 
convey intensity of lovp, first on the part of the 
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I3ridegroonl as originating it, and then on the 
part of the Bride a
 responding to it. But no 
less does the unity of person in the Bride, given 
by S. John as ,veIl as by S. Paul, indicate in the 
(1hurch 
onlething quite di
tinct fì
oln the indi- 
viduals ,,
ho COIl1pose her. 1 1 '01' she is the pattern 
of the faithful "rife in that she is subject to 
Christ; and in these ,yords a fact is stated,24 a 
fact V\rithout lÏInit of place ur time, ,vhieh there- 
fore lnarks that 
he ,,
ho ið so described can never 
at any tinle be separated from the fidelity and 
love due froln her to her l-Iead and IIusband. 
And thi
 is not true of the individual souls be- 
longing to her, for they, haying been once faithful 
melnbers of the body, may fall R,vay and be finally 
lost. The Bride alone is subject to Christ ,vith 
a never-failing subjection. And [Ie on His part 
loves her a
 II is own flesh, a union of the two 
loves of the Head for the Body, and of the Bride- 
grooln for the Bride, ,vhich is true ,,
ith regard 
to IIinl of the Church alone, since individuals 
,vithin her lIe may cast off, but her alone He 
cherishes and fostert; for ever. It is indefectible 
union and unbroken charity ,,
ith J rim ,vhich her 
quality of Bride conveys. 
5. And out of this ,yedded union by that great 
sacrament concerning Christ and the Church, of 
,yhich in the 
ame pa

age S. Paul 
peak8, that 
they t,vo shall be one flesh, springs the ,vhole race, 


2-1 Pa

saglia de Ecclesia. 
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in the generation of,vhom is most cOInpletely veri- 
fied his title of the Second .A.daln. From the w0111b 
of the Church, become froln a Bride the :Jlother of 
all living, the Father of the age to come bears that 
chosen race, and royal priesthood, and holy nation, 
and purchased people. And here ,ve see expressed 
,vith great force the truth that all ,vho belong to 
the Father's supernatural race lnust come by the 
l\Iother. Her office of parent is here set forth; as 
her fidelity and intense affection shine in the title 
of the Bride, as her union, submission, and unfail- 
ing reception of life in her title of Body, so in the 
title of ::\Iother all the saved are borne to Christ 
by her, as S. Cyprian 25 dre,v the conclusion, "he 
cannot have God for his father ,vho has not the 
Church for his mother." 
In all this ,ve see the five 26 great loves first 
sho"rn by God to lilan, then returned by man to 
God; the love of the Saviour, redeeming captives, 
and out of these fornling His kingdonl; the love 
of the friend, who is God, sanctifying those whom 
He redeems into one temple; the love ,,
hich He 
has implanted in man for self-preservation, since 
that ,vhich He so redeems and sanctifies He has 
made His O"\vn body; the love "rhich He has giyen 
to the bridegroonl for the bride, since it is the 
Bride of the Lamb ,vho is so adorned; and the love 


2.> S, Cyprian de Unitate, 5. 
26 All these :five relations between Chri8t and the Church are men- 
tioned in one pa
s9ge of S. Paul, Ephes. v. 22.33. 
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of the Father for his race, since it is his ,vife ,,,ho 
bears every child to him. "Thy is the ,vhole force 
of hUlllan language exhausted, and the ,,,hole 
strength of the 
evernl hUlnan affections accumu- 
In ted, in this manner? It is to express the super- 
eminent ,,"-ork of God made flesh, ,,"'ho, ,,,"hen He 
took a human body, created in correspondence to 
it that alllong men and out of men in ,,"'hich the 
virtue of His Incarnation is stored up, the 111YS- 
tical I
ingdoln, Temple, Body, Bride, and :\Iother. 
Noone of these titles could convey the full riches 
of IIis ,york, or the variously wrought splendour of 
His ,vi
doln, ,,"'hich the angels desire to look into; 
therefore lIe searched through human nature and 
society in all its depth and height for images ,,,hose 
union nlÍght express a work so unex::tlnpled and 
unique. nather, it is truer to say that these na- 
tural affections themselves, the gift of that most 
bountiful giver, ,vere created by IIilll originally to 
be types, foreshado"ings, and partial copies of thft t 
more excellent supernatural love which lIe had de- 
creed to sho,v to lnan, since first of all things in 
the order of the divine design must the Incarna- 
tion have been. The ,,"'hole structure of the fa- 
mily, and the affections ,vhich it contains, 11lUst 
spring out of this root, for nature ,vas anticipated 
by grace in man's creation, and must ever have 
been subordinate to it. And no,,",", ,,,hen the full 
tilne of grace is come, these titles of things ,vhich 
by IIis mercy have lasted through the fall, serve 
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to illustrate the greatness of the restoration. For 
this, ,vhich has mány names, all precious and dear, 
is but one creation, having the manifold qualities 
of redemption and sanctification, of organic unity 
in one body, wherein many men1bers conspire to a 
corporate life, which life itself is charity, and in 
,vhich is the production of the holy race. .its we 
gaze on the ICingdom, Temple, Body, Spouse, and 
Family, one seems to melt and change into the 
other. The l(ingdom is deepened and enlarged 
by the thought that the ICing is the eternal Truth 
,vho is worshipped therein; and the ,vorship passes 
on into the love of the Incarnate God for the rnem- 
bers of His 01vn Body, wholn He first saves, then 
fosters and cherishes as His 01\r:rl flesh: and here 
again is blended that tenderest love of the Bride- 
groom for the bride.. ,vhich further issues into the 
crowning love of the Father for His race. The 
mode of the salvation seems to spring from the 
nature of God Himself, since all paternity in hea- 
ven and earth springs from that whereby He is 
Father of the only-begotten Son, ,vho, des
ending 
from heaven "rith the love of the Bridegroom for 
the bride, binds together in sonship derived from 
his o,vn the men1bers ofRis body, the bride ofRis 
heart, the subjects of His kingdom, ,vho are built 
up as living stones into that unimaginable ten1ple 
raised in the unity of worshipping hearts to the 
ever-blessed Trinity. To this gro,vs out, as the 
fulness of Hhn ,vho fills all in all, that body of 
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the Second Adam, of which in the body of the 
first Adam He had Hilllself deposited the germ. 
"Then the angel described to the Blessed 'Tirgin 
herself that miracle of luiracles ,vhich ,vas to take 
place in her, the a:S
lnnption of hlllnan fle
h by 
the SOIl of God, he used these terlns: "The IIoly 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the po"'"er of the 
1\lost IIigh shall overshado,v thee." "Then the Son 
of God, at the momént of Hi
 ..L\
cension, declared 
to IIis ....\postles the creation of His mystical body, 
by using silnilar ,yords He referred theln back to 
IIis o,vn conception: "Y ou shall receive po,yer, 
the I-Ioly Ghost cOIning upon you:" having already 
on the day of I {is Resurrection told them, "T send 
the promise of my Father upon you; but ,,'"nit yon 
in the city until you be indued ,yith po,ver fronl 
on high."27 Our Lord Hinlsclf thus suggests to us 
the remarkable parallel bet,vecll the formation of 
IIi
 natural find l-lis Inystical body. He ,vho fralned 
the one and the other is the same, the Iloly Ghost: 
the l-Iead precedes, the Body follo,vs; because of 
the first descent, that l-Ioly Thing ,vhich ,vas to be 
born 
houlcl be called the Son of God; because 
of the 
econd, "yon shall be lny ,vitllesses in Je- 
rusaleln, and in all J udea, and Sanlaria, and to 
the farthest part of the earth;" and this is said in 
answer to their question ,vhether lIe ,vonld then 


27 Luke i. j5. nVEV,u.a. 8:ywv È7rE^EI
(J'ETa.L 
7rl lJ'E, leal Mva.uLs fAýlu'TOV f7rL- 
CTKLálJ'ft UOL. Acts i, S. ì\:fJ\fIElJ'8E MvaJJ.u', (7rEÌl.8óv'TOS 'TOU å.ry[ov nVH
,u.a.'TOS 
cþ' 
ö,u.â.s, Luke xxi v, 49. ëws olì ÈJ:5(,U7}lJ'8E ðvvaFLv ;
 t
ovs. 
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regtore the kingdom to Israel: that is, the second 
descent of the Holy Ghost forms the kingdom 
,yhose ,yitness to Christ is perpetual; forms the 
body with \vhich and in ,,
hich He "ill be for ever by 
this power of His Spirit d,,
elling in it to the end 
of the world. "T e have therefore here all the 
various functions and qualities which, under the five 
great titles ofI\:ingdoln, Temple, Body, Spouse, and 
::\Iother, delineate His Church, gathered up into 
that unity ,vhich comprehends them all, and from 
,vhich, as a source, they all flo,v, "The Power of 
the Holy Ghost coming upon Inen."28 This creation 
is as absolutely His, and His alone, as the forming 
of our Lord's o\vn Body in the Virginal "\V on1b ; 
it is the sequel of it; the fulfilment alnong men 
of those divine purposes for which God became 
Incarnate; in one ,,"ord, the Body of the Head 
perpetually quickened by His Spirit. And here \ve 
may remark those striking resemblances bet\veen 
the natural and mystical Body which this "power 
of the Holy Ghost," the former of them both, 
indicates. For in the first the 111anhood 29 cannot 
be severed from the Person of the "r ord, nor in 
the second can the body of the Church be severed 
from Christ the Head and HiR Spirit. Secondly, 
in the first the Person of the "r ord and His man- 
hood n1ake one Christ, and in the second Christ 


28 The Church is so called by S, Augustine, 
29 These five are taken from PaEsag1ia de Ecclesia, lib, i. cap. 3, 
p. 34, 5, 
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the Head and the Church the Body make one com- 
plete Body. Thirdly, in the first the Inanhood has 
its o,vn ,viII, but through union ,vith the Godhead 
is Ï1npeccable and indefeasible; and in the second 
the Body of the Church, though possessing its own 
liberty, is so ruled by Christ and guided by His 
Spirit, that it cannot fail in truth or in charity. 
Fourthly, in the first there is an influx of celestial 
gifts from the Person of the 'V ord into the man- 
1100d, and in the second there is a like influx from 
Christ the Head into His Body the Church, so that 
he ,vho hears the Church hears Christ, and he ,vho 
persecutes the Church, as Saul before the gate of 
Damascus, persecutes Christ. Fifthly, in the first 
the Head, through the manhood as His instrument, 
fulfilled all the econolny ofredelnption, dwelt alnong 
Inen, taught theIn, rcdeenled thenl, bestowed on 
theln the gifts of holiness and the friendship of 
God; and in the second, what lIe began in IIis 
ll1anhood He continues through the Church as IIis 
O'Vll Body,30 and besto,vs on Inen ,vhat He nlerited 
in His flesh, sho,ving in and by the Church IIis 
p!'esence among men, teaching them holiness, pre- 


30 Compare S, Athanasius cont, A'J'ian. dc Inca1'n. p. 877 C, -Kal öTav 
À.Éi''!1 ð ßÉTpos, å.acþaÀws oiiv i'LvwaKÉTw 7I"ÛS OfKOS 'Iapa
À BTL Kal KVPLOV Kal 
XpLtTTÒV aÙTòv È7I"o[1]at:v Ó 0Ebs TOtl'TOV TÒV 'I1]aovv tJv vp.Eîs ÈaTavpcfJatJ.TE, ou 7I"Epl 
T1]S 0EÓT1]TOS U.VTOV À.fi'EL, C)TL Kal KÓpLOV aVTòv Kal XpLa1'ÒV È7I"o[1]aEV, å.ÀÀd. 7I"Epl 
T1]S åv8pw7l"ÓT1]TOS aVTov, 
TLS ÈtTTl 7I"ûaa 7] ÈIeKÀ1]a[a, 7] Èv aVT
 IeVpLEVOVaO, Kal 
ßaaLÀEvovaa, P.ETd. TÒ aVTòv aTavpw81]vat' leal XpLOP.ÉV1] Els ßaa[ÀELav ovpavwv, 
'Ú'a avp.ßaaLÀEttT'!1 aVTép, T
 ðL' aUT
v ÉavTòv IeEVWaaVTL, leal ò.vaÀaßóvTL aVT
v 
ðLà T1]S ðOVÀLK1]S p.oPcþ1]s. 
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serving them from error, and leading them to the 
eternal inheritance. 
It is also by this one "power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon men" that ,ve learn how the Head and 
the Body lnake one Christ. As in the hunlan frame 
the presence of the soul gives it life and unity, 
binding together every member by that secret in- 
divisible force, from the least to the greatest, from 
the heart and brain to the minutest portion of the 
outward skin, so in this divine Body, which makes 
the ,vhole Christ, it is the presence of the Holy 
Ghost, as of the soul, which gives it unity and 
life. The conclusion ,vas dra,vn by a great Saint, 
and no less great a genius, fourteen hundred years 
ago, and I prefer S. Augustine's words to any which 
I can use myself: "Our spirit by ,vhich the whole 
race of man lives is called the soul; our spirit, too, 
by ,vhich each man in particular lives is called the 
soul; and rou see ,vhat the soul does in the body. 
It quickens all the limbs: through the eyes it sees, 
through the ears it hears, through the nostrils 
smells, through the tongue speaks, through the 
hands works, through the feet ,valks; it is present 
at once in all the linlbs that they may live; life it 
gives to all, their functions to each. The eye does 
not hear, nor the ear nor the tongue see, nor the ear 
nor the eye speak, but both liye; the functions are 
diverse, the life COllllllon. So is the Church of God. 
In SOlne saints it ,yorks nliracles ; J in others gives 
\ oice to the truth; ill others, again, lnaintains the 
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virginal life; in others keeps conjugal fidelity; in 
these one thing, in those another; each have their 
proper ,york, but all alike live. K O'V, ,vhat the 
soul is to the hUlnan body, that is the IIoly Spirit 
to the body of Christ, ,vhich is the Church: what 
the soul does in all the limbs of an individual body, 
that does the I [oly Spirit in the ,vhole Church. 
But see ,vhat you have to avoid, ,vhat to observe, 
and ,vhat to fcar. It happens that, in the human 
body, or in any other body, SOHle n1eInber may be 
cut off, hand, finger, or foot. Does the soul follow 
it ,vhen cut off? As long a
 it wa
 in the body it 
livcd: ,,
hen cut off, it loses life. So too the Chris- 
tian 111an is a Catholic ,vhile he lives in the body; 
,vhen cut off, he becolnes a heretic; the Spirit does 
not follo,y the anlputated limb."31 
But ,vhat i::3 this "power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon In en " ? It is the ,vhole treasure of 
truth and grace, ,vhich dwelt first in the natural 
body of Christ, ,vhich lIe caIne to bestow on men, 
,vhich lIe withdre,v not ,vhen ] Ie ascended, but of 
,vhich lIe prolnised the continuance in the Person 
of the Holy Ghost, and fulfils by that Person in- 
d,vellil1g in the Church. It ,vas the imparting the 
,vhole trea
ure of truth and grace by 
uch an in- 
d,yelling ,vhich n1ade it expedient for I-lim to go, 
,vhich 111ade His bodily departure not a loss, but a 
gain, ,vhich ,vas "the promise" of ,vhich lIe spoke 
011 that last night, a:p.d which was expres
ly declared 


31 S. Aug, Ferro, 267, tom. v. p, lODO e, 
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to be a perpetual presence, leading, as it ,vere, by 
the hand 32 into all truth-an all-powerful, all-com- 
pleting, all- compensating presence, such as that 
alone is or can be which maintains the intellect 
of Inan in truth, because it 111aintains hi
 will in 
grace: and, instead of the t,,,"o ,vild horses of,vhich 
the great heathen 33 spoke, guides the soul in her 
course as borne aloft on those t,vin divine yoke- 
fellows,34 faith and charity. 
Correlative, therefore, to the Person of IIilll 
,vho is at once I\:ing, and God, and Head, and 
Bridegroom, and Father, is that singular creation 
of His Spirit, by which, in the J\:ingdom, Telllple, 
Body, Spouse, and l\Iother, lIe deposited the trea- 
sure of the truth and grace ,vhich He became man 
to communicate. It ,vas not as individual Inen, 
living a life apart, but as common children of one 
race, joint members of one body, that the guilt of 
the first father fell upon thelll; it is only on them 
as children of a higher race and members of a far 
greater body, that the grace of the Deliverer is be- 
st01ved. The distinctions of race and the divisions 
of condition drop a,vay as they are baptised into 
one body, and made to drink of one spirit. The 
ne,vand supernatural life cannot be comnlunicated 


32 Luke xxiv, 49 and John xvi, 13. 
"EÛ10S, 'T
 7rVEVP.o. 'T7]S àÀ1}OE[o.S, 
õB7}-yf1UEL l1p.âs Els 7rÛUo.v 'T
V àÀ.f10ELo.v. and 14, 15. i-y
 ipw'Thuw 'T
JI TIo.'TÉpo., 
,,0.1 líÀ.À.OV 7rapWcÀ.1}'TOV 
cfJUEL 11P.Û1, 7vo. p.ÉIITJ P.EO' l1p.wv Els 'TÒV alwva., 'T
 7rVEVP.a. 
'Tíjs àÀ.1}OEÍo.s. 
33 Plato, 
M 7ro.V'Ta.x oû uvvd7r'TEL ,,0.1 uV'}'"oÀ.À.éf. 'T
V 7r[U'TtV ,,0.2 'T
V à-yd1r1}v, OCl.vp.a.(]"'Tfw 
'Ttvo. 
tlJ/Wp[
CI.. S, Chrys, 3d Horn. on Ephes. tom, xi. p, 16, 
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save by this act of engrafting into a ne,v body. As 
Eve frOln the side of Adam sleeping, so the Church 
from the side of Christ suffering; as Eve bears 
still to Adam the children of men, so the Church 
to Christ the children of Christ. These are not 
t,vo mysteries, but one, unfathomable in both its 
parts, of justice and of mercy; but the "hole his- 
tory of the human race bears witness to the first, 
and the ,vhole history of the Christian people to 
the second. It ,vould be amply sufficient to prove 
what ,ve have been saying, that the first comlnuni- 
cation of the supernatural life is conferred by being 
baptised into one body and made to drink into one 
spirit. But this is not all. There is a yet dearer 
and more precious gift, ,vhich maintains and in- 
creases the life so given. Our Lord stands in the 
midst of His Church visibly forming from day to 
day find from age to age that Body of IIis ,vhich 
reaches through the ages; He takes from Him- 
self and gives to us. He incorporates Himself in 
His children. lIe grows up in us, and by visible 
streams from His heart maintains the life first 
given. Here, above all, is the one Christ, the Head 
and the Body. This is but an elemental truth 
of Christian faith, though it is the highest joy 
of the Christian heart. I t "
as in an instruction 
to catechumens that S. Augustine said, "vV ould 
you 11nderstand the Body of Christ? Ilear the 
Apostle saying to the faithful, 'But you are the 
Dody and the members of Christ.' If, then, you 
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are Christ's Body and His members, it is your 
01Vll lnystery ,vhich is placed on the Lord's table; 
it is your own mystery which you receive. It is 
to what you are that you reply amen, and by re- 
plying subscribe. For you are told, 'the Body of 
Christ,' and you reply, amen. Be a member of the 
Body of Christ, and let your amen be true. 'Vhy, 
then, in bread? Let us bring here nothing of our 
own, but listen to the Apostle himself again ana 
again, for in speaking of that sacralnent he says, 
"Ve that are many are one bread, one body.' 
Understand and. rejoice. Here is unity, verity, 
piety, charity. One bread. 'Vho is that one 
bread ? We being In any are one bread. Remem- 
ber that the bread is not made of one, but of 
many grains. vVhen you ,vere exorcised, it ,vas 
as if you were ground; when baptised, as if you 
,vere kneaded together ,vith water; 1vhen you 
received the fire of the Holy Ghost, it was your 
baking. Be 1vhat you see, and receive ,vhat you 
arc. This the Apostle said of the bread. Of 
the chalice what ,ve should understand is clear 
enough even unsaid. For as to lnake the visible 
species of bread many grains are kneaded ,vith 
,vater into one, as if that ,vere taking place ,vhich 
Holy Scripture records of the faithful, 'they had 
one lnind and one heart in God,' so also in the 
case of the ,vine. 
Iany grapes hang on the 
bunch, but their juice is poured together into 
one. So too Christ the Lord signified us; willed 
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us to belong to IIiulself; consecrated on IIis o,vn 
table the mystery of our peace and unity. lIe 
"rho receives the rnystery of unity and holds not 
the bond of peace receives not a Inystery for him- 
self, but a "ritlless against hilllself."35 
Thus the coherence of the natural and 11lYS- 
tical Body of Christ ,vas fit once exhibited find 
effected in the great central act of Christian ,vor- 
ship, and the ,yhole fruit of the Incarnation ,yas 
seen springing from the Person of Christ, and 
besto"
ed on Inen 
tS His lllenlbers in the unity 
of one TIody. Thus ,vere they taken out of the 
isolation, distraction, and ennlity- that state of 
l11utual strife and disorder ,vhich heathendoln ex- 
presses-and made into the one divine COIDlnon- 
,vealth; and thus the Body of Christ gro,vs to its 
full stature and perfect form through all the ages 
of Christendol11. 
Ànd if there be one conviction ,vhich, toge- 
ther ,vith the belief ill the Incarnatiol1 itself of 
the "\V ord, is COlnnlon to all the Fathers, Doctors, 
Saints, and )Iartyrs of the Church-,vhich toge- 
ther ,yith that belief and as part of it is the ground 
of their confidence in trouble, of their perseyer- 
ance in enduring, of their undoubting fitith in 
tilnes of persecution, of their assurance of final 
victory, it is the sense ,vhich encolnpassed their 
,vhole life, that they ,vere Inembers of one Body, 
,vhich, in virtue of an organic llnity in itself and 


35 R. Aug. serm. 272, tom. v, p, 1104 c. 
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,vith its IIead, ,vas to last fur ever. The notion 
that this Body, as such, could fail, that it could 
cease to be the treasure-house of the divine truth 
and grace, ,vould have struck theln ,vith as much 
horror as the notion that Christ had not become 
incarnate, and ,vas not their Redeelner. The 
Body ,vhich the Holy Ghost animated on the day 
of Pentecost never ceased to be conscious of its 
existence-conscious that the po,ver of its Head, 
the Eternal Truth, ,vas in it, and ,vould be in it 
for eyer. Confidence in himself as an individual 
member of the Body, the Christian had not, for 
he knew that through his personal sinfulness grace 
might be ,vithdra,vn from hiln, and that he might 
fall away; confidence he did not place either in 
his own learning, knowledge, and sanctity, or in 
these gifts as belonging to any individual Chris- 
tian; his confidence lay in the I\:ing ,vho reigned 
in an everlasting I\:ingc1om, in the Head ,vho 
animated an incorruptible Body. To sever these 
t,vo ,vould have been to decapitate Christ. 36 The 
thought that the Bride of Christ could herself 
become an adulteress, and teach her children the 
very falsehoods of that idol-,vorship which she 
,vas created to oyerthro,v, ,vould have .appeared 
to hinl the denial of all Christian belief. .Lind 
such a denial indeed it is to any mind' 1vhich, 
36 "Quid tibi fecit Ecclesia, ut eam velis quodammodo decollare? 
Tollere vis Ecclesiæ caput et capiti credere, corpus relinquere, quasi ex- 
anime corpus. Sine caussa capiti quasi famulus devotus blandiris, Qui 
decollare vult, et caput et corpus conatur occidere," S, Aug. tom, v. p, 636. 
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receiving the Christian truth as a divine gift, looks 
for it also to have a logical cohesion ,vith itself, 
to be consistent and cOlnplete, to be a body of 
truth, not a bundle of opinions. Let us take 
once nlore S. Augustine as expressing, not a pri- 
vate feeling, but the universal Christian sense, 
,vhen he thus reprehended the Donatist preten- 
sion, that truth had deserted the Body of the 
Church to d,,'"ell in the province of Africa. "But, 
they say, that Church 1yhich was the Church of 
all nations exists no longer. She has perished. 
This they say ,,'"ho are not in her. 0 shameless 
word! The Church is not because thou art not 
in her. See, lest therefore thou be not, for though 
thou be not, she ,viII be. This word, abominable, 
detestable, full of presumption and falsehood, sup- 
ported by no truth, illuminated by 110 ,visdom, 
seasoned ,vith no sense, vain, rash, precipitate, 
and pernicious - this it ",vas ,vhich the Spirit of 
God foresa,v, and as against these very men, ,vhen 
He foretold unity in that saying, 'To announce 
the name of the Lord in Zion, and his worship in 
Jeru
alem, when the peoples and kingdoms join 
together in one that they lnay serye the Lord.' "37 
N o,v, to suppose that anything ,vhich is false 
has been, or is, or can be taught by the Church 
of God, is to overthrow the one idea ,,'"hich runs 
through the titles of the I\:ingdolll, T enlple, Body, 
and Spouse of Christ, it is to make the l\Iother 


37 S, Aug, in P8, ci. tom. iv. p, 1105 d. 
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of His children an adulteress, to deny that po,ver 
of the Holy Ghost cOIning do"Tn on the day of 
Pentecost, and abiding for ever, Vtith His special 
function of leading into all truth, that presence 
of the Comforter in virtue of which the Apostles 
said for themselves and for the Church through 
all tÏ1ne, "It has seelned good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us." "\Vith all men ,vho reason, such a 
supposition is equivalent to the statement that 
Chri
t has failed in ,vhat lIe came on earth to 
do, for" the 'V ord was made flesh that He might 
beconle the Head of the Church. "38 Next, there- 
fore, in atrocit.y to that blasphelny ,vhich assaults 
the blessed Trinity in Unity upon His throne is 
the miserable and heartless blasphemy which, by 
imputing corruption of the truth to the very 
I\:ingdom and Temple, the very Eody and Spouse 
of the Truth Himsel
 the Incarnate God, would 
declare the frustration of that purpose which He 
became man to execute, the falsifying of that 
,vitness of which He spoke in the hall of Pilate, 
and would so annihilate that glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to 111en of good-will, 
which was the angelic song on the morning of 
His birth, and is dai1y39 in the mouth of IIis 
Bride. The truth can as little cease out of the 
House and Telnple of God as the Father and Son 


38 S. Augustine, tom, iv. p. 1677. "Elegit hic sibi thalamum castum, 
ubi conjungeretur Sponsus Sponsæ, Verbum caro factum est, ut fieret 
caput Ecclesiæ." 
39 By the" Gloria in excelsis," &c, in the 
Iass. 
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can cease sending the Spirit to dwell in it: the 
truth can as little cea
e to be proclaimed and 
taught in its o,vn kingdoln as the I(ing can cease 
to reign in it. The conjugal faith of the Bride 
of Christ cannot filiI, because lIe relnains her 
Bridcgroolll. The po,ver of the Head, the doubl0 
power of truth and grace, cannot cease to rule 
and vivify His Body, because TIe is its I-Iead for 
ever. The l\Iother cannot deceive her children, 
because she is of one flesh with the Son of l\Ian, 
in the union of an unbroken wedlock. 
It has been said above that the power of that 
bond which froln the origin of man united the 
race to its head ,vas sho,vn not only in the guilt 
which the act of that head ,vas alllp to inflict 
on the body, not only in the exact transn1Ïssion 
of the srune nature, thus stained, froln age to age, 
but like"\\'ise in that social character of the race 
in virtue of which such a thing as a man entirely 
independent of his fello"\\
 men, neither acting 
upon them, nor acted upon by thenl, neyer has 
existed nor can exist. It was in that connected 
mass ,vhich this social nature creates, that cor- 
porate unity of hunlan society, that heathenisnl 
appeared nlost terrible, because corruption seelned 
to propagate itself, and evil by this force of cohe- 
sion to become almo
t ilnpregnable. nut it ,vas 
especially in creating a corporate unity ,vhich 
should sho,v the force of our social nature for good, 
as the corruption had sho\vn it for evil, that the 
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po,ver of the Restorer shines forth. The true 
I-Iead of our race came to redeem and sanctify 
not so 111any individuals but IIis Dody. Surely 
there is no distinction more important to bear in 
Inind. 40 "Ko single men1ber by itself can make 
a body; each of them fails in this; coöperation 
is required, for 1'
hen Inany becon1e one, there is 
one body. The being or not being a body de- 
pends on being united or not united into one." 
And, again, beautiful as the individual lllember, 
the hand or the eye, may be in itself, far higher 
is the beauty ,vhich belongs to the body as the 
,,
hole in 1''"hich these mell1bers coalesce and are 
one. Each Inen1ber too has a double energy, its 
o,vn proper 1''"ork, and that 1''"hich it contributes 
to the body's unity, for this is a higher 1rork 
,vhich the coöperation of all produces; each a 
double beauty, its beauty as a part, and that 
,vhich it aelds to the "Thole : and these two, \\Thich 
seem to be separate, have the closest connection, 
for a maimed linlb impairs the whole body's force, 
and as to its beauty, as it is incomparably finer 
than the beauty of any part, so is it marred by a 
slight defect in one part, as the fairest face "Tonld 


40 Oùð
v "Yàp aÙTWV <<a()' 
aVTÒ (J'wfJ.a MpaTal 7f'OlflV, à^À' óp.o(CAJS t;<<a(J'TOV 
^f:(7rf:Tal fils 7Ò 7rOIEîv uwp.a, <<al ðEÎ T7]S (J'vv6
ov' ðrav "Yàp Tà 7rOÀ^ù 
v 
"Y(V7}TUL, T6Tf: 
uTlv 
v uwp.a . 0 . . TÒ "Yàp ElvaL 1) p.n ElvaL (J'[;,'p.a ill TOU 
7}Vwu()al 1) p.n 7}JlWu()al "Y[veruLo . . ,7WV "Yàp fJ.EJ\.WII 
p.wv Ê<<auTov <<al fðLav 

vlp"Yf:la" 
Xf:L <<al IWIJlf]v o <<al <<áJ\.J\.os óp.o[CAJS <<al iõLOII <<al <<OLVÓV 
(J'TIV 'II 
7}p.w, <<al ðOKf:î P.
II ðl'!1p1ju()al 'Tam-a, (J'vp.7rl7rJ\.EK7"uL ð
 à<<PLßWS, leal 6uTIpov 
ðlucþ()aplvTos <<al TÒ ËTEpOV O'vva7róJ\.J\.VTaL. S. Chrys. on 1 Cor, xii. tom, x. 
pp. 269, 271, 273. 
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be spoilt by the absence of eyebrows, the fairest 
eyes lose their lustre, and the countenance its 
light, by the ,vant of eyelashes. It is, then, in the 
beauty of the Body of Christ that the Christian 
nund would exult, not merely in the several graces 
of those who are its members, but in that cor- 
porate unity ,,"'hich they present. 'V e see in the 
course of the ,vorld that great image of the pro- 
phet, lofty in stature and terrible to behold, whose 
head is of gold, ,vhose breast and arms of silver, 
the thighs of brass, the legs of iron, the toes 
Inixed of iron and clay. This is the form of the 
first Adam, seen in his race; and over against it 
like,vise is the one man Christ, forming through 
the ages, gathering His members in a Inightier 
unity. This is the 'V ord lllade flesh, the Second 
Adam, "so that the ,vhole human race is, as it 
"
ere, t,vo men, the First and the Second."41 
So 111uch, then, is the creation of the Church 
superior to the creation of a single Christian as 
the creation of a body is superior to that of a 
single bone or muscle. This superiority belongs 
to the nature of a body as such. It is another 
thought, ,vhich ,ye only suggest here, whose body 
it is. And here it appears in t,vo very different 
conditions, the one as it is seen by us now, the 
other as it will be seen hereafter. There is, I 
conceive, no subject in all hUlnan history COln- 
. parable in interest to that ,vhich the divine COlll- 


41 S, Aug. Op. imp. contr. Julian, Iib. ii. tom, x, p. 1018 d, 
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lnon,vealth as such, ,vhen traced through the 
eighteen centuries which it has hitherto run, pre- 
sents. "\Vhat nation can be compåred to this na- 
tion? what people to this people? ,vhat labours 
to its labours? ,vhat sufferings to its sufferings? 
\vhat conflicts to those \vhich it has endured? 
,vhat triumphs to those which it has gained? ,vhat 
duration to that portion only of its years which 
is as yet run out? ,vhat promise to its future? 
,vhat performance to its past? 'Vhat is the 
courage and self-denial, ,vhat is the patience and 
generosity, ,vhat the genius, the learning, the sus- 
tained devotion to any ,york, sho,vn by any human 
race, compared to those ,vhich are to be found in 
this race of the Divine l\Iother? Ho,v do those 
,vho are enamoured of nationalities fail to see the 
glories of this nation, before ,vhich all others pale 
their ineffectual fires? Ho\v do those ,vith wholn 
industry is a chief virtue, and stubborn persever- 
ance the cro,vning praise, not acknowledge her 
,vhose work is undying and ,vhosë endurance never 
fails? These lnen admire greatness and worship 
success. I..et theln look 'back fourteen hundred 
years, ,vhen that great world-statue seemed to be 
breaking up into the iron and clay ,vhich ran 
through its feet. Then this kingdom was already 
great and glorious, and crowned 1vith -\Tictory, 
and filled the earth. The toes of that statue have 
lneanwhile run out into ten kingdoms, and the 
islands ,vhich were forest and s,vamp when this 
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kingdom comInenced have becon1e the head of 
 
dominion ,vhich can be Inentioned beside that of 
old llon1e; but still in undimini
hed grandeur the 
great divine republic stands over against all these 
kingdon1s, penetrates through thenl, stretches be- 
yond theIn, and ,vhile they gro,v, mature, and 
decay, and power passes fronl one to the other, 
her po,yer ceases not, declines not, changes not, 
hut sho,vs the beauty of youth upon the bro,v of 
age, and alnid the confusion of Babel her pente- 
costal unity. If success be worshipful, worship it 
here; if power be venerable, bow before its holiest 
shrine. 
But if this be the Body of Christ here in it
 
state of hunliliation, during ,vhich it repeats the 
passion of its Head, if these be the grains of ,vheat 
no,v scattered alnong the chaff,42 ,,,,hat is that 
one D1ass to be ,vhich these shall nlake ,vhel1 the 
threshing - floor i
 ,,
illno,ved out? "
 e see the 
Body in its preliulinary state of suffering, ,,"here 
it has a grandeur, a duration, and a beauty like 
nothing else on earth. "
hat it shall be in its 
future state S. John s
w ,vhen he called it the 
great City invested ,vith the glory of God, the . 
Bride adorned for her husband; and S. ]")aul hints, 
,vhen he speaks of the perfect man cOlnpacted and 
fitly fralned together by "That every joint supplies, 


42 "Grana il1a quæ modo gemunt inter paleas, quæ massam unam 
factura Bunt, quando area in fine fuerit ventilata." S. Aug, in Ps. cxxvi. 
tom. iv. )I, 1-l29. 
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and gro,vn up to full stature in the Head. There 
is in the redeelned, not only the exceeàing great- 
ness of the quality of their salyation, that is, the 
gift of divine sonship; nor, again, that this gift i8 
heightened by. its being the purchase of the Son of 
God, so that He is not ashalned to call those bre- 
thren ,vhom He has first "rashed in His o,vn blood: 
but over and above all this, one thing n1ore, 
that .the ,vhole lnass of the redeemed and adopted 
are not so lnany souls, but the Body of Christ. 
Faint shado,,
s, indeed, to our earthly senses are 
House and Telnple, I\:ingdonl and City paved ,vith 
precious stones of that mighty unity of all rational 
natures, powers, and virtues, each ,vith the perfec- 
tion of his individual being, each with the super- 
added lustre of melubership in a lnarvellous ,vhole, 
under the Headship of Christ. The exceeding glory 
of this creation, ,vhich ,viII be the ,vonder of all 
creation through eternity, is that God the ,,-r ord 
Inade flesh, the Head and His Body, lnake one 
thing, not an inorganic, but an organised unity, 
the glorified Body of a glorified 
ead. 
Once lnore let us note the consistency and un- 
broken evolution of the divine plan. 
In the first creation of the hUlnan race the 
Body of Christ is not only foretold but prefigured, 
not only prefigured but eXl!ressed in the yery 
words uttered by Adanl in his ecstasy, the ,yords 
of God delineating that act of God, the grentest 
of all His acts of po,yer, wisdom, and goodness, 
II. I 
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whereby becoming man, and leaving His Father 
and His l\Iother,43 He ,vould cleave to the ,vife 
He so took, the hunlan nature ,vhich in redeem- 
ing lIe espoused. This, and no other, was the 
reason why Eve ,vas formed out of ....tdam. It is 
the beginning of the divine plan, ,,,,hich is coherent 
throughout, which ,vas designed in the state of in- 
llocency, ,vhich relnains intended through the state 
of guilt, which is unfolded in the state of grace, 
,vhich is completed in the state of glory, when 
,yhat that forlning of Eye from the side of Adanl, 
and of the Church from the side of her Lord, what 
that growth through thousands of years, through 
nlultitudinous conflicts, through unspeakable sor- 
ro,vs, through immeasurable triumphs, shall finally 
issue in, shall be seen by those ,vhom the Second 
Adam has 111ade worthy of that vision, and by 
,yhom it is seen enjoyed. 


43 See Origen on :Matt. xiv. 17. Kul ð KTlC1as j'E ò:rr' àpX
s TÒV KUT' 
EIKóva f>s 
v p.op<pp 0EOV Ú7rápXCJJv 
pþEV aUTòv 
7rOl7]C1E, Kal e
7\v T
]V I.KK7\7]- 
(Tlav, 
v TÒ KaT' ElKóva àP.cþOTÉp01S xaptC1dp.EVOS' Kal KaTa7\É7\Qt1rÉ j'E 
là T
lI 
lKK7\7]C1lav KÙptOS b àll
p 7raTÉpu tJv écfJpa, ÖTE lv P.opcþV E>EOV lrrr-ijPXE, lCaTa- 
7\É7\Ot7rE 
È Kal T
V p.7}TÉpa Kal aUTÒs viòs &v T
S 
vCJJ fIEpovC1a7\
IJ., Kal 
lKo7\7\1ï87) TV lVTaû8a KaTa7rEUoùu!1 j'vvatKl aÙTov, Kal j'E'}'ÓlIaC1tV lv8d
E oi 

ùo Els udpKa p.í.all, 
tà j'ùp aUT
W j'Éj'OVE Kal aÙTòs (Tàp
, (hE b 7\ó'}'os C1àp
 
l'}'ÉlIETO Kul ÈUK
lICJJC1EV lv 1;P.W, Kal oUKÉn j'É Elut 
ÙO, à7\7\ù lIVV p.la j'É lC1'Tt 
uàp
, f7rEt TV j'vvatKl 7\É'}'ETat -rò, VP.E'is 
É lUTE C1oop.a XplC1TOV Kal p.É7\7] ÈK 
p.ÉpOVS, ou j'dp ÈC1Tl Tt l
lq. XptUTOV uoop.a ËTEpOV 7rapà T
V ÈKK7\7]ulall OòC1av 
uoop.a UVTOV, Kal p.É7\7] ÈK p.ÉpOVS. Kul ð E>EÓS '}'E TOVrovS TOÒS p.n 
ùo å7\Àà 
"'}'E'YOP.ÉVOvs C1dpKa p.lav C1VllÉrEV
EV, ÈJlTE7\7\Ó}J.ElIOS fva lXv6pCJJ7rOS p.n XCJJpfr!1 T
]V 
-lKK7\7}ulav à.7rÒ TOV Kvpíov, 
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" :\Iagnum principium, et regni ejus non erit finis. Deus fortis, domi. 
nator, princeps paeis." 


IN order to complete the vie,v taken in the pre- 
ceding chapter of the ,york of Christ as the second 
Adam over against the ,york of the first Adam, 
it is necessary to d,vell at greater length upon 
a point of which only cursory mention was made 
therein. It was our object there to bring out 
the relation of Christ to the Church, but this 
cannot be done ,vithout fully exhibiting the rela- 
tion to the same Church of the Holy Spirit. To 
the Incarnation the Fathers in general give the 
title of the Dispensation of the Son, and as the 
equivalent, the result, the complement and cro,vn 
of this Dispensation, they put the Giving of the 
Spirit.! This Giving of the Spirit occupies the 


1 As S. Irenæus, v. 20. "Omnibus unum et eundem Deum Patrem præ- 
eipientibus, et eamdem disposition em incarnationis Filii Dei credentibus, 
et eamdem donationem Spiritus scientibub;" and S. Aug, tom. v. app. 
p, 307 f, "Ecce iterum humanis divina miscentur, id est, Vicarius Re- 
demtoris: ut beneficia quæ Salvator Dominus inchoavit peculiari Spiritus 
Sancti virtute consummet, et quod HIe redemit, iste sanctificet, quod ille 
acquisivit, iste custodiat." This striking sermon is quoted by Petavius 
a
 genuine, but placed by the B
nedictines in the appendix. 
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,vhole region of grace, and is coextensive ,vith 
the ,vhole action of the Incarnate God upon men 
\VhOlll He has taken to be His brethren. The 
IIoly Spirit in this Giving is He ,vho represents 
the Redeemer, and executes His ,viII, not as an 
instrlullent, not as one subordinate, but as the 
very Inind of Christ bet,veen ",.hOlll and Christ 
there can far less enter any notion of division or 
separation than bet,veen a man and his o,vn spirit. 
lIe is that other l
araclete, abiding for ever, ,vho 
replaces to the disciples the visible absence of the 
first Paraclete, the Redeemer IIinlself: He is the 
Po,ver constituting the I\:ingdonl of Christ; the 
Godhead inhabiting IIis Telnple; the Soul ani- 
Inating tIis mystical Body; the Charity, kindling 
into a living flame the heart of His Bride; the 
Creator and Father of His Race. 
This connection bet,veen the Dispensation of 
the Son and the Giving of the Spirit ,vas deline- 
ated by our Lord hinlself ,vhen He first appeared 
to Hi
 asselllblcd disciples after His resurrection. 
As they ,vere gazing in ,,"onder and trembling joy 
on that TIody ,vhich had undergone His a,yful pas- 
sion, as He sho,yed them the ,vounds in His hands 
and His feet, lIe told them ho,v His sufferings 
,vere the fulfilment of all that in the La,v, the 
Prophets, and the Psahns had been ,vritten con- 
cerning Hinl. And thereupon it is said, He opened 
their 111ind to the understanding of these Scrip- 
tures. It ,vas thus that the (
hrist was to suffer, 
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it ,vas thus that He ,vas to rise again on the third 
day. Hitherto He has d,velt upon His O'Vll dis- 
pensation, as the fulfilment of all prophecy, no,,- 
He proceeds to its fruit: that in the nanle of this 
Christ repentance and renlission of sins should be 
proclainled to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 
" .Llnd you," He says, "are the witnesses of these 
things. And, behold, I send the promise of lllY 
Father upon you: but stay you in the city of 
Jerusalenl until you be endued with power from 
on high." Again, at another occasion of equal 
solemnity, ,vhen He ,vas with His assenlbled dis- 
ciples in visible form for the last time, . at the 
lnoment preceding His ascension, He uses the saIne 
enlphatic words, charging thenl not to depart froln 
the city, but to await there that promise of the 
Father, the baptislll in the Holy Ghost, which they 
1vere to receive in comnlon together, ,vhich ,vas 
to be the po,ver in virtue of which they should 
be His witnesses for all time unto the ends of the 
earth: the power which instead of restoring a 
local kingdom to Israel, as ,vas in their thoughts 
,yhen they questioned Him, ,vas to create an uni- 
versal kingdonl to Hinl in the hearts of men. 
It is then as the result of His passion, and the 
token of His resurrection, that the S011 sends 
d01vn upon His disciples the pronlise of the Fa- 
ther, that is, the perpetual presence of the Spirit 
of the Father and the Son, the Spirit of Truth 
and Grace, that pernlanent and immanent power 
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from on high, ,vho, dwelling for ever In the dis- 
ciples, makes the Church. 
But these words, so singular and so forcible, 
which He uses on these two occasions, fit His 
resurrection and His ascension, are themselv"es a 
reference to the long discourse which He had held 
with His apostles on the night of His passion. It 
is in this discourse, from the llloment that Judas 
left them to the conclusion of the divine prayer- 
and if ,ve can make any distinction in His words, 
surely these are the Inost solemn which were eY"er 
put together in human language, since they are 
the prayer not of a creature to the Creator, but 
the prayer of One divine Person to Another-it 
is in this discourse that He describes the po,ver 
from on high ,vith ,vhich, as the promise of the 
Father, He, the Son, ,vould invest IIis disciples. 
It is here He says that He would ask the Father, 
,vho should give them another Paraclete, the Spirit 
of truth, to abide with them for ever: WhOlll the 
world would not receive, nor see, nor know, but 
,vhom they should know, because He should abide 
,vith them and be in them. This other Paraclete, 
coequal therefore ,vith Himsel
 whom the Father 
shollid send in His name, and whom He should 
send from the Father, the Spirit of holiness as ,veIl 
as the Spirit of truth, should teach them all things 
and remind them of all His teaching. And His 
conling, though invisible, should profit thelll nlore 
than His own visible presence. For while He 
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declared Himself to be the 'Vay, the Truth, and 
the Life,2 He revealed to them here that it ,vas 
by that very way that the Spirit of truth should 
lead them by the hanel into all truth. It was in 
this Truth, that is, in Himself, that they should 
be sanctified, and that they should be one, the 
glory of the Incarnation, which had been given 
to Him, passing on to them as the Inembers of 
His Body, by the joint possession of the spirit of 
truth and holiness, ,vhose presence 'VI1,S the gage 
that the Father loved them, as He loved Christ, 
the Body being identified ,vith the React In all 
this He ,vas describing to them the work of that 
other Paraclete, His own Spirit, ",vho ,vas to 
sanctify ,vhat He had redeemed, and to guard and 
maintain possession of ,vhat He had acquired."3 
rrhis is but a small portion of that abundant re- 
velation, ,vhich our Lord then con1ffiunicated to 
His apostles, concerning the Power from on high 
,vith which they were to be invested. 
The words of our Lord to His apostles at the 
three great points of His passion, His resurrection, 
and His 
scension, stand out beyond the rest in 
their appeal to our affections. The last "
"Ords 


2 There is in the original words here Eomething which is lost both 
in the Vulgate and in the English translation, First, c, xiv. 6. È"Y rfJ 
eìp.L 'ÍJ ð 
 ò s, leal 'ÍJ &À
8ELa, leal 'ÍJ tw{t then c. xvi. 13. 
hav õ
. 
À8!1 ÈIeEWOS 
Tb ßVEvp.a T71s &À7]8Eías, ó
7]"Y1}crEL õp.âs eìs 7rûcrav T
V &À1}8ELav, As Christ 
is. the ð
òs, so His Spirit is the ð
7]Î'wv. "Ego sum via et veritas ; HIe vos 
docebit omnem veritatem," does not render this: and as little, "I am {h
 
nay, the truth, and the life; He shall lead you into all truth." 
3 S. Aug" quoted above in note. 
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of a friend are the dearest, and these are the last 
,vords of the Bridegroolll, and they are concerning 
His Bride. "\Vhen. He ,vas IIimself quitting IIis 
disciples He d,vells upon the Po,yer which ",vas 
to create and maintain His Church, upon the gift 
of His Spirit, IIis other self
 in ,vhich gift lay the 
fornlation of I-lis kingdom. I t is thus lIe ex- 
presses to us the point with which we started, 
that the Giving of His Spirit is the fulfillnent of 
all that Dispensation "Therein the eternal Word 
took hUlnan flesh. 
It is 110t only then the unanilllous voice of the 
Fathers ,vhich sets the Giving of the Spirit oyer 
against the Incarnation of the Son. They are but 
carrying 011 that ,vhich our Lord so ll1arkedly 
taught; their tradition ,vas but the echo of I-lis 
yoice, as their life was the fulfihnent of it. 
But it ,vas a double Inalady in man ,vhich God 
the ".... ord bec[une 111an to cure. It ,vas the whole 
nature ,vhich ,vas affected with a taint, and the 
.soul through the ,vhole race touched in both its 
po,vers .of the intellect 4 and the will. That false 
"Torship which \\
e have seen spreading through 
the earth, and that deep corruption of 111anner8 
\vhich ,vas interlaced \vith it, ,vere the sympton1s 
of this Inalady. The perversion of the truth con- 
cerning the being of God, and all the duties of 
lnan which gro,v out of this being, ",vas inextri- 
cably blended with the disregard of these duties 


4 This word is used as the equivalent of ^óÎos, l'atio, r'"ermwft, in man. 
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in the actual conduct of n1an. It was in vain to 
set the truth before man's intellect \rithout a cor- 
responding power to act upon his ,vill.. There- 
fore the apostle described the glory of the only- 
begotten Son, ,,
hen He d,yelt as man anlong us, 
by the double expression that He ,vas "full of 
grace and truth." Viewed as the Head of human 
nature, its Father and ne,v beginning, He is the 
perpetual fountain to it of these t,vo, ,vhich no 
la,v, not even one divinely given, could besto,v. 
For the law could make nothing perfect, because 
it could not touch the ,viII; and the la"\v gave the 
shado,y, but not the very truth of things. But 
,yhen that unspeakable union of the diyine nature 
"ith the hun1.an had taken effect in the unity of 
one Person, Truth and Grace had an everlasting 
human fountain in the created nature of the In- 
carnate V\r ord. K o,v ,vas the fountain to pour 
forth a perpetual stream upon the race assunlec1. 
And this it does by the descent of the Spirit. - IIi 
this descent upon the asselnbled Church the Grace 
and Truth of the divine Head, ,vith ,yhich His 
Flesh, carried by the Godhead, oyerstreanls, find 
themselyes a human d,,"elling in the race. Such 
fin operation belongs only to the Diyine Spirit, 
for God alone can so act upon the intellect and 
,viII of creatures as to penetrate then1 ,vith His 
gifts of Truth and Grace, ,vhile He leaves then1 
their free ,vill, their full individuality, as crea- 
ture
. This, then, ,vas the range of that po,ver 
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"\vith ,,"hich our Lord foretold to His apostles that 
they should be invested, and for ,vhich He bade 
them wait. The ,vhole :field of truth as it respects 
the relation of God to His creatures as moral be- 
ings, and the ,vhole extent of grace, as it touches 
the human ,vil1, for the performance of every act 
which a reasonable creature can execute, made 
up the extent of that divine indwelling in lllen 
,vhich the Spirit of Christ assunled upon the day 
of Pentecost. This ,vas the power of the IIoly 
Ghost ,vhich then came do,vn upon men. Through 
the whole divine discourse which preceded IIis 
passion, our Lord dwells upon this double power, 
referring to Himself as the Truth, to His Spirit 
as the Spirit of the Truth, to Hilnself as the 'Tine, 
and so that root of grace ,
hich should COInInu- 
nicate its sap to the branches, and to His Spirit, 
,vho should take of His and give it to them; 
uniting both ideas of Truth and Grace in that one 
,vord, "Sanctify them in thy Truth," that is by 
incorporation ,vith me, ,vho aln the Truth, in my 
Spirit, ,vho is the Truth. And so the eternal 
vV ord, having assunled a human Body, when He 
withdra,vs His corporal presence, proceeds to forln 
that other human Body, the d,velling-place of His 
Spirit, in which His Truth and Grace are to be- 
C0111e visible. 
ThllS the transfusion of Truth and Grace froln 
the Incarnate 'V ord to His mystical Body is the 
generic character of the Giving of the Spirit. 
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T,vo differential marks distinguish this giving 
from any "rhich preceded the coming of our Lord. 
First, the Spirit should come upon them, but 
should neyer depart from theln. "He shall give 
you another Comforter, to abide with you for eyer, 
the Spirit of Truth." This giving was not an in- 
termittent operation, whether extraordinary, such 
as had sho-w11 itselfin 
Ioses and the Prophets, for 
their inspiration in writing, or their guidance in 
particlùar trials, nor that ordinary one ,"v"hereby 
from the beginning He had enabled all the good 
and just to lead a life acceptable to Him. It "
as 
a far higher gift,6 wherein, as S. Augustine says, 
by the very presence of His majesty no longer the 
nlere odour of the balsaln, but the substance itself 
of the sacred unguent was poured into those yes- 
sels, lnaking them His temple, and conveying that 
adoption in virtue of "rhich they should not be left 
orphans, but have their Father invisibly ",.ith them 
for ever. No intermittent operation, and no pre- 
sence less than that of His substance, ,vould reach 
the force of the words used by our Lord, "I will 
ask the Father, and He shall send you another Para- 
clete, the Spirit of Truth, to abide ,vith you for 
ever ;" for that ,vord "other" conveys a compari- 
son with Himsel
 from whom they had never been 
separated since He had called t.hem, in whose con- 
tinuance "ith them alone was their strength, their 


5 See Petavius de T}'in. vii. 7, where he states it to be the general 
belief of the ancient writers that a new and substantial presence of the 
Holy Ghost began at the day of Pentecost. 


. 
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unity, their joint existence and Illission, ,vithout 
,vholn they could do nothing. All this to them 
that "other" Paraclete ,vas to be, in order that 
the departure of the Former Paraclete should be 
expedient for theIne For in this continuity of 
Iris presence was involved the further gift that 
the Paraclete ,vas to come to them as a Body, 
and because of this manner of con1Ïng He re- 
placed the For1l1er. Had He come to thenl onl}T 
as individuals, they ,vonld have suffered fi, grievous 
loss, the loss of the Head ,vho 1nade them one. 
But He caIne to them as the Body of Christ, and 
b}
 conling Inade then1 that Body, being the Spirit 
of the Head. That rushing 11lighty ,vind filled the 
,vhole house in ,vhich they ,vere sitting, and they 
all ,vere :filled together ,vith the presence; and as 
a sign that the old confusion and separation of 
nlankind ,vere in then1 to be done a,vay, speak- 
ing in one tongue the one truth ,,
hich ,vas ever- 
n10re to d,vell,vith them, they,vere heard in all 
the -various languages of the nations present at 
the feast. "The society by which l11en are made 
the one Body of the only Son of God belongs to 
the Spirit,'" and He cal11e upon all together in 
one House to indicate, as He made, that one 
Body. "The nlode of giving," says S. .1tugus- 
tine, "was 'such as never before appeared. K 0- 
,vhere do ,ve read before that l11en congregated 
together had by receiving the Holy Ghost spoken 


6 S. Aug. tom. v. 398 g. 


. 
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'\\"Ìth the tongues of all nations. "7 " Therefore He 
caIne upon Pentecost as upon His birthday."8 
I t is His presence alone ,vhich confers four 
gifts upon the body ,vhich He vivifies. 
It ,vas the ,vill, says S. Augustine, 9 of the }1'a- 
ther and the Son that ,ve should have conlIDunion 
,vith each other and ,vith Them by lneans of that 
,vhich is common to Them, and by that gift to 
collect us into one, which, being one, They both 
have; that is to say, by the Holy Ghost, ,vho is 
God, and the gift of God. For, says S. Thomas,10 
the unity of the Holy Spirit makes unity in the 
Church. It is not by silllilarity, or by juxtapo- 
sition, or by agreement, ho,v llluch less by conces- 
sions and compromises, that unity exists in the 
body of Christ, but because the Spirit is one,. be- 
cause all gifts, ho"\vever various, all functions, ho,v- 
ever distinc t, are distributed by this One. 
For the same reason truth d,vells in this Body, 
because He is the Spirit of Truth. Our Lord Him- 
self has defined His great function in this parti- 
cular' to lead His disciples by the hand 11 into all 
truth, to teach all things, and remind of all things 
,vhich made up His o,vn teaching. This function 
began on the day of Pentecost, and lasts to the day 
of judgment, and belongs to the Body of Christ, 


7 S, Aug. tom, iii. pp. 2, 527. 8 lb. tom. v. 47. 
9 lb. tom. v. 392 e, 
10 S. Thomas in Joh, i. lee. 10: H Xam unitas Spiritus Sancti facit 
in Ecclesia unitatem." 
II b51Jï'E'i1l. 


. 
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and to it nlone, and belongs to it because it is ani- 
111ated by the Spirit of Truth. And this animation 
is like the Head, the same JTcsterday, to-day, and 
for ever. It is not of any past time more or less 
than of the present or the future. It is the illu- 
mination which belongs to that whole last day, 
through "hich the Body of Christ gro\\
s, teaches, 
labours, and suffers, until the mortal day break 
into the light of eternity. 
His third gift to the Body is that of charity, 
and for the same reason, because He is this Hiln- 
self: He ,vho is not only the Unity of the Father 
and the Son, but their mutual Love, coming as the 
gift of that Divine love ,,
hich redeenled the ,vorld 
by the sacrifice of its l\Iaker, and as the Spirit of 
that Love, ,vho invested Himself\\ith human flesh, 
creates in this human dwelling-place that one cha- 
rity ,,
hich bears IIis name, and is of His nature, 
and ,vhich in that one body joins the ,vilh
 of nlen 
together as His Truth joins their intellects. 
If the 
Body of Christ has one prevailing charity, "Thich 
reaches to all its members, and encompasses the 
least as \\Tell as the greatest, it is because the heart 
is divine. 
The fourth gift which He bestows upon the 
Body is sanctification, and it may be said to be 
the result of the other three. This, again, is IIis 
0"'11 name and nature, and many have thought 
and said, IIis personal attribute, to lnake holy; 
and that, as Fathership indicates the First Person, 
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and Sonship the Second, so the making holy names 
the Third, the bond of the n10st blessed Trinity. 
But this, at least, may be said to be the final cause 
of the body which He aninlates, the imparting of 
holiness. In virtue of this gift, all the means and 
aids and rules of holiness are stored up in the 
Body. And this does not mean that there is not 
a continual falling a,vay from the rule and practice 
of holiness in particular members, but it means 
that 1yhile these, in spite of the Body's nurture 
and solicitude, fall a,vay froln it and perish, the 
Body lasts for ever, the rules and aids and means 
of holiness lasting for ever ,vithin it, because it is 
the Body of the Spirit of holiness. 
N ow these four gifts, Unity, Verity, Charity, 
and Sanctity, can none of them exist in the Body 
without the other, and all of them exist together 
there, because they have one divine root, that in- 
d,velling of the Holy Spirit ,vhich is the fruit of 
the Incarnation, and ,vhereby the mystical Body 
of Christ corresponds to His natural Body. Of 
this Body the beginning is Unity, the substal1
ce 
Truth, the bond Charity, the end Sanctity. Count- 
less heresies and schisms have sought to break up 
the coinherence of these gifts, but in vain. The 
only success 1\'"hich the ind,velling Spirit all01vs 
them is to detach from the Body those who are 
ul1,yorthy to relnain in it, and to prolong for a 
time their maimed existence by SOlne portion of 
SOlne of His gifts. Truth, for instance, has such 
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a vitality that lnany a heresy ""ill liye for ages 
on that fragnlent ,vhich it has detached from 
the 111aSb; unity and charity have such force th[',,t 
even their shado,v, that is, the joint possession of 
a. fragmentary truth, and the good - ,viII thence 
proceeding, ,viII prolong for a tinle a sort of 
corporate existence. Holiness has so attractive 
a power, that zeal and self-denial, ,vhich present 
the seenling of it, ,viII nlake the fortune of a sect 
for a tilne. But in the union and the cOlnplete- 
ness of these four gifts, the great Body of Christ 
stands out through all the ages inin1itable and 
unapproachable. ....\.1one it dares to claiul then1 
thus united and cOlllplete, for alone it can present 
their realisation. 
These four gifts, then, ù,vell in the Body in a 
higher degree than that in which the}
 adorn the 
111elnbcrs of the Body, as in it, by force of the 
Spirit's ind,velling, they ever exist together. Let 
us 110'V see the qualities 1vhicll the Spirit Ï1nparts 
to the melllbers of the Body, by virtue of their 
incorporation into it. 
First of all is the forgiveness of sins. The Spirit 
takes them out of that state of alienation in which 
they are born, and unites thenl to His Body; and 
in so doing He effaces both the birth-sin and every 
actual sin ,vhich they may have c0111mitted. This 
is that plenary forgiveness of sins, the pure gift of 
God unpreceded by any 111erit on DUtn'S part, ,vhich 
greets the ne,v-comer out of Adam's body of sin 
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into the Dody of Christ. I t is Ï1npartec1 by an<1 
fi"Olll the ßody, and to its lnenlbers alone. 
l'he second quality is that illlunination of the 
nlÍnd, irradiated by the truth, the whole cCHl1pass 
of ,vhich exists in the Body. This illumination is 
the root of the virtue of faith, by Ineans of ,vhich 
the individual minLl rrppropriates the divine truth 
presented to it. The force of the virtue differs in 
the individual as the keenness of sight in the na- 
taral Ulan, but the visual po,ver is the sanle in 
quality in all. By it the mind of the believer lays 
hold in ever varying degree, one more and one 
less, of that great harlnony of truth ,vhich is held 
in its cOl1lpleteness, its Inanifold applications, and 
all but infinite relations, only by the Body. For the 
truth ,vith ,vhich ,ve deal is not unlocalised and scat- 
tered, the prey, as it ,vere, of the individu
l Ininc1
 
,yhich can hunt it do,vn and take it as a 
poil, btì.t 
it is a divine gift, orbed in the sphere ,vhich ,yas 
created for it, the Body of that \V ord ,vho is the 
Truth. Hence the first question to the applicant 
for baptism: "That ask est thou of the Church of 
God? and the ans,ver is, Faith. 
The third quality is the adoption of Sonship
 
,vhich fio,vs directly frolll incorporation into- the 
Body of Christ, and to \vhich man has no sort OJ: 
title in hiulself or froln his o\vn nature but ,vhich 
, 
COllles to hÜn only by kindred ,vith Hiln ,vho, on 
the Inorning of His resurrection, greeted that great 
penitent ,vho bore the figure of the Church ,vith that 
II. K 
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paschal salutation of the Second Adaul, "Go to 111Y 
brethren, and say, I ascend to my Father and to 
your Father, to 111Y God and to your God." -,-\nd 
the divine virtue of hope ,veIl corresponds to this 
quality, the effects of ,vhich in a state of trial and 
conflict are to so great a degree future and unsepl1. 
It seems, llloreover, to be as a specinllink and tie 
between the virtue which purifies the intellect, 
and that which corrects the ,viII and 11lakes it 
obedient. Thus through it ,ve pass on to the 
fourth quality of Sanctification, which is the COlll- 
pletion of the other three and their end, the har- 
mony of each individual will ,vith the divine ,viII, 
the ,york of charity. That divine virtue is the 
special fruit of the passion of Christ, which was 
to gather up into one what sin had disunited and 
torn away, first from its Author, and then froin 
the order by Him created, ,vhich was to heal the 
aninlosities thus introduced, and to change the 
"
orld froIn a conflict ,vherein each sought to 
better himself at the expense of his neighbour, 
into a community cemented together with mutual 
affection. It ,vas with reason, therefore, that S. 
Augustine would not allow the possession of cha- 
rity, save in the unity of that one Body which 
Christ had created,12 and ,vithout charity there is 
no sanctification. 


12 Epi:;:;t. 185. tom. ii. p. 6G3. "Proinde Ecclesia CatboIica sola corpus 
est Christi, cujus HIe caput est, Salvntor corporis sui. Extra boc corpus 
neminem vivificat Spiritus Sanctus, quia sicut ip
e dicit Apostolus: 
Caritas Dei diffusa cst in cordibus nostris per Spiritum Sanctu1l1, qui 
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The four qualities thus slightly sketched, for- 
giveness of sins, illuinination of faith, adoption to 
sonship, and sanctification by charity, which COllle 
to the individual by and with incorporation into 
the Body, are not given to him irrevocably, but are 
conditional upon his perseverance. They are por- 
tions and derivations of that vast treasure of Truth 
and Grace which the Body holds in their entireness 
and for ever, because of the perpetual indwelling 
of the Spirit who makes its life, but ,vhich He dis- 
penses as it pleases Hilll to the Ineinbers, and 
,vhich He Inay withdra"T froin thenl in default of 
their coöperation. Vast are the losses thereby in- 
curred, not to the treasure-house ,vhich reinains 
inexhaustible, but to those who fallout of it back 
into the world, or rather that body of .L
danl froin 
which they were taken. But these losses touch 
not the beauty and the glory of that Body of 
Christ, which goes on through the ages, and takes 
up its own, fulfils its appointed ,,-ork, and reaches 
its intended end. 
Thus on the day of Pentecost a ne,y Po,yer, 
the Spirit of the Incarnate God, descended not 
upon single men, but upon an assenlbly of men, 
binding it in a unity, conveying to it a truth, 
kindling in it a charity, and ,yorking through 
these a sanctification never before known. which 
. , 
Po,ver, thence forth dwelling in tha t Body, was to 
datus est nobis. K on est autem particeps divinæ caritatis, qui hostis 
est unitaiis. Non habent Haque Spiritum Sanctum qui sunt extra Ec- 
clesiam." 
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collect and dra,v into itself out of all nations and 
ranks of men tho
e ,vho should fornl the Church, 
that is, the I
ingdom and Temple, and House, find 
Body, and Family of Christ. In it ,vas to ,york 
and from it to go forth hencefor,vard to all tilne 
the virtue of HilTI ,vho had assumed our flesh, not 
transiently, but for ever; in the Head and the 
TIody, through the life of His Spirit, Christ should 
teach and bear for ever that ,vitness to the truth 
of ,vhich He spoke in the hall of Pilate, and con- 
cerning which He said that "this gospel of the 
kingdoll1 should be proclaimed through the ,vhole 
world, for a witness to all nations, and then that 
the end should come."13 To the continuance, the 
indissolubility, the purity of this po,ver lIe has 
1)lec1ged His word in such a ,yay that they ,vho 
deny it n1ust in doing so deny Him. He has 
even lnade the unity of this Body the special 
mark to men of the truth of lIis Inissiou, hr- 
seeching Iris Father in that last pr3.yer, "Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for those also ,vho 
through their ,vord shall believe in l\Ie, that they 
all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in l\Ie, and I 
in rrhee, that they also Inay be one in Us, that the 
,vorldlnay believe that Thou hast sent lYre." 
There are three aualogies 14 ,vhich illustrate this 


13 l\Iatt. xxiv. 14. 
H See 
Iöhler, Die EiJÛwit in der I{ï'J.clw, p. 176, "Dcr .Körper des 
Menschen ist eine Offenbarung des Geistes, der in ihm sein Dasein be- 
kundet, und sich 
ntwickelt. Der Staat ist eine nothwendige Erscheinung, 
eine Bildung und Gestaltung des yon Gott gegebenen KotJlCA>Jlt"ÚJl." 
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creation of our Lord-a creation in itself as sin- 
gular as His assumption of man's nature. 
Fir st, that of the relation bet\yeen the soul and 
body. The soul is the life of the body; the bod}
, 
as it .w'ere, the mansion and home of the soul, its 
bearer. Through the body the qualities of the 
soul becolne visible and kno,vn; its po,vers exer- 
cise theillselves, and personal unity so binds the 
t,vo together that ,ve love or hate, admire or de- 
spise, the one for the sake of the other; the grief 
of the soul acts upon the body, the sickness of 
the body depresses the soul. Through the acts of 
the body ,ve learn the very existence of the soul, 
and in these acts it portrays itself: Human nature 
has been so made by its Creator that the qualities 
of soul and body, of spirit and lnatter, are imputed 
in the individual man to each other. N ow to the 
Body,ve have been considering the Spirit of Christ 
is, as it were, the soul. It is nothing strange, then, 
if it ,vas His ,vill to create such a Body, if it be 
the result of His Incarnation, that the like effects 
,vhich exist in the case of every human soul and 
body should take place here. To this Body also 
the power and virtue of its soul are communicated; 
and, since Christ by His Spirit animates it, in hon- 
ouring it lIe is honoured; in despising it, He is 
despised. There is an in1pal ting to it of the quali- 
ties ,yhich He has; and thus it is that unity and 
sanctity, truth and charit}! dwell in it as the opera- 
tion of His mind. Thus every luan contains in 
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himself, in the union of son I and body, an image of 
that tie by ,yhich Christ and His Church are one. 
Secondly, because God has created man for 
society, He has implanted in him an irrepressible 
instinct of communion ,vith his brother men. This 
instinct it is ,vhich, under circumstances of every 
possible variety, results in one end, the State. 'fhe 
human common,vealth, ,vhatever external shape 
it ,veal", ,vhatever division of its po,vers it make, 
springs from this. In virtue of this original for- 
mation of man, that he is Inade to live together, 
and gregariously, not separately, the supreme po\ver 
of government, the power of life and death, d"Tells 
in the community, and obedience to it has a divine 
sanction. Thus, the commonwealth has a variety 
of po,vers ,vhich the individual has not, and not 
only so, but it also has p01vers 1vhich do not arise 
from the mere aggregation of individuals, rather 
,vhich belong to it as a community, as a ,vhole, 
for instance, sovereignty in all the details of its 
exercise. But now the very object for ,vhich 
Christ becalne Incarnate ,vas to constitute a di- 
vine common,vealth. He is the I\:ing: it is the 
tenderness of a God Incarnate that He calls and 
makes His I(ingdom His Body. The po,vers, then, 
1vhich belong to the earthly commonwealth belong, 
,vith the changes ,vhich the change of subject 
carries, to the Divine. They "\vho have so great 
a reverence for human government, ,vho respect in 
the nation an ultimate irresponsible power, ought, 
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if they ,vere consistent, ,vhen they ackno,vledge 
Christ as having come in the flesh, to fickno,v- 
ledge His government in the kingdom "Thich He 
has set up. All that his country is to the patriot, 
the Church is to the Christian, but in so much 
higher a degree, as the object for ,vhich Christ 
came is above the needs and cares of this present 
life. Has the City of God, then, less claim upon 
Christians than the City of Romulus had upon 
Romans? Thus, in the natural duty of the citi- 
zen, as ,yell as in the compound nature of man, 
is contained a reminder of the Christian's relation 
to the Church, and a picture and ensample of the 
Church's authority. 
Thirdly, there is the analogy presented by the 
transmission of naturallife 15 through the one flesh 
of Adam to all his race. As the breath of natural 
life, once given to Adam, is continued on to all 
those sprung from his body, the power of the 
Creator never starting anew, but ,vorking in and 
through the trlmk of human nature; so the super- 
natural life springing from our Lord, as the gift 
of His Incarnation, is breathed on the day of Pen- 
tecost into the whole Body of the Church to be 
communicated from that Body for ever. Christ 


15 1\Iöhler, Einheit, .xc, p. 8. "'Yi
 das Leben des sip.nlichen Men- 
schen nul' einmn.] unmittelbar aus del' Hand des Schöpfers kam, une! wo 
nun sinnliches Leben werden solI, es durch die Mittheilung del' Lebens- 
kraft eines schon Lebenden bedingt ist, 80 soUte das neue göttliche Leben 
ein Auströmen aus den schon Belebten, die Erzeugung desselben soUte 
ein U e berzeugung sein." 
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is to the one exactly "\vhnt .L-ldalll is to the other. 
As the ,,-r ord of God, creating, joined to the in- 
heritance of the flesh of Adall1 frolll generation to 
generation the COllllllunication of a spirit such as 
..L\dauI's, by ,vhich double action ,,"'e have the unity 
of race, so the ,'T ord of God, redeCl1ling, ,,
hen He 
had taken onr flesh as the first - fruits of hunlnn 
nature, breathed forth froln that flesh the COllIIllU
 
llication of IIis Spirit to the Dody of the Church, 
by ,vhich ,,"'e belong to the race of the Incarnate 
God, and nre becoille His fainily, and ll1ake His 
house. Thus that ,vhich the body of Adanl is 
naturally, the Body of Christ is spiritually, and 
the descent of hUlnan nature in its unity n picture 
of the IIoly Spirit's unity ,yorking through the 
Dody ,vhich fIe has chosen. And this analogy 
is 111ade the 1110re striking by the statelllent so 
often repeated in the Greek Fathers, that ,vith the 
naturnllife, as first given to Adalll, ,vas conjoincd 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, forfeited after,vnrds 
by his sin, and withdrawn frolll hin1 and his race, 
and nO"\v restored as the special gift of the Incar- 
nate God. 1G Thus the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost is a true and real counterpart of the 
creation of man in Eden; but they ,vho share it 
are beCOl1le kindred of God through His flesh, and 
by so shaIoing it together, they forlll that society 


IG For instance, two pa
sages on the Incarnation in S. Cyril of 
Alexandria, tom. iv. pp. 81!)-824 and !)lS-!)20, Eet forth the whole se- 
quence of the Fall and the Restoration, and how wonderfulIy the gift 
of the t:'pÏ1'it replaces what was lost in Admn. 
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,vhich failed through Adalll's sin. In the first 
creation, the OU111Ípotent Creator, in His bounty 
towardB His favourite child, as foreseeing the as.. 
SUlllption of that nature by I-lim s elf, attached to 
the gift of natural life the Spirit of sanctification; 
in the second, having assunled that nature, He 
gaye through His own Body, first taken out of 
us, then crucified, now risen and exalted, the gift 
of the Spirit, ,'Tho, ,vith all the endowments 
springing frolll Hin1, as the Inspirer of truth and 
charity, of unity and holiness, d,vells in that Body 
for ever. 
Thus in the union of the soul and body, in the 
constitution and authority of the hU111an COlnmon- 
"
ealth, and in the race's natural unity, God holds 
before us three analogies, which each in sonle re- 
spect; and altogether very largely, illustrate His 
finished ,york, to which all natural productions of 
His providence are subordinate, His ,york of pre- 
dilection, His ,vork of unbounded love and soye- 
reign nlagnificence, the creation of that ,vhich is 
at once the Body, the ICingdolll, and the Fanlily 
of the Incarnate 'V ord. 
Fronl all that has gone before ,ve gather this 
conclusion, that to beconle a Christian ,vas to enter 
into a spiritual and physicnJl7 unity with Christ 


17 See S, Cyril. Alex, in Joan, p, 997 e. lv 
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by incorporation into that Body ,vhich He had 
created as the result of His becoming man. This 
it ,vas for the individual to become a Christian. 
But Christianity itself ,vas neither a mere system 
of belief; nor an out,vard order representing that 
belie
 but "the great and glorious Body of 
Christ," 18 possessing and exhibiting the ,vhole 
truth of doctrine, possessing and distributing all 
the lneans of grace, and presenting together to 
God those whom it had reconciled ,vith Hun, and 
made one, as the members of the Son by the in- 
a,velling of the Spirit. 
Let us no,v trace the exact correspondence of 
the historical fact with the dognlatic statement 
just given. 
The Acts of the Apostles exhibit to us the 
creation of the divine society by the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. "\Vhen 
they "
ere all together, the sound as of a rushing 
mighty ,vind ,vas heard, ,vhich filled the ,vhole 
house ,vherein they ";"ere sitting, and tongues as 
of fire "\\rere seen, the tongues apportioned sever- 
ally, bllt the fire one,19 which rested upon each, 
to kindle in all that eternal flame of charity which 


Itj s. Iren. iv. c. 33, 7. àVaKpLJIEL TOVS Tà. uxlup.a,a 
p')'atop.Évovs, KÉVOVS 
uVTas 'Tl}S TOU 0fOU à:YÚ1T1}S, Kal 'TÒ tðLOV i\VUt'TEi\
S UKo1TouvTas, à.i\i\à p.
 T
]JI 

vwUtv 'T'Íjs 
KKÀ1}lT[as' Kal ðLà. P.LKpàs Kal TÙ.S lJ1/JOVUa5 aLTLas TÒ p.É')'a Kal rJlðo
ov 
uwp.a TOU XptUToU TÉP.VOVTa5 Kal ðtwpoÛvTas, Kal 8O"ov TÒ È7r' aVToîs à.vatpoûvTas, 
, , I 
 ' ó ' "" I , B 
 
 ''''' ' 
TOVS ELp1}V1}V Àai\ovvTas KaL 7r ÀEP.OV Ep')'a
op.EVOVS, aÀ7J ws ULVÀL:>ovTas TOV 
Kwvw1Ta, Kal TÒV Kdp.1}i\ov KaTa7r(VOVTas. 
19 Acts ii. 3. wcþB1}lTav aìnoîs ðtap.EpLtóp.EVat ')'i\w(JO"a! &O"el1Tvpòs, fKdBtO"É TE 
Èlþ' 
va 
KaO"'TOJl a.VTWV, leal È7r'i\f}O"B1}O"Cl.v é1.7r'aJl'TES nVE6p.aTos å.')'[ov. 
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,vas to dra,v into one the hearts of men, the fire 
of ,vhich our Lord had spoken as being that which 
He was come to light upon the earth. Fire, 
,,"'hose in,vard nature it is at once to illuminate 
and warm, t.o purify and unite, was thus appro- 
priately selected as the outward sign, both ex- 
pressing and conveying the fourfold office of the 
Conlforter, who came to be "no longer an oc- 
casional yisitant, but a perpetual Consoler and 
eternal Inhabitant"20 of this His chosen hOllie. As 
each in that assembly spoke in the one tongue 
of the country, he ,vas heard by those present in 
the several tongues of all the nations of the earth 
represented at that great feast by the Jews ,vho 
d\\""elt in them. And this ,vas the mark, says 
S. Augustine,21 of the Church which ,vas to be 
through all nations, and that no one should re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit, save he ,vho should be 
jointed into the fraIuework of its unity; the Iliark 
\vhich signified that the confusion of Babel, divid- 
ing the race into nationalities jealous of each other 
and perpetual enemies, was to be reversed and 
overCOIne by the one Power \vhose force to unite 


20 "Non jam ,-isitator subitus, sed perpetuus consolator et habitator 
æternus." S. Aug. tom. Y. d. app. p. 307. 
21 Con. Cre8cou. lib. ii. c. 14, tom. ix. p. 418. "Hic Spiritus sanctus 
veniens in eos tale signum primitus dedit, ut qui eum aceiperent Unguis 
omnium gentium loquerentur, quia p0rtendebat Eeclesiam per omnes 
gentes futuram, nee quemquam accepturum Spiritum sanctum nisi qui 
ejus unitati copularetur. Hujus fontis largo atque invisibili flumine 
lætificat Deus chitatem susm, quia Propheta dixit: Inuminis impetus læti- 
fie at civitatem Dei. Ad hune enim fontem nullus extraneus, quia nullus 
nÏßi vita æterna dignus accedit. Hie est proprius Ecelesiæ Christi." 
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should be greater than the force of sin to seyer; 
",.ho should gather out of all nations the City of 
God, fed by the exultlllg and abounding riycr of 
His Spirit, the fountain proper and peculiar to the 
Church of Christ: the nlark of that one truth,22 


2Z 'H àl\:f;8fLa: there seems to be no one word in the New Testament 
of more pregnant signification than this, which in a great number of in- 
stances bears the sense of tliB 'ldwle bod!! oftlw dil'inc 'rm'l'lation. The 
root of this meaning would seem to lie in Christ Himself, who as the 
Divine'Vord is the aûToaÀf;8ELa, the EÍK
V of the Father; on which title 
S. Athanasius and S. Cyril of Alexandria specially dwell, while S. Hilary 
e
presses the Blessed Trinity by "jEternitas in ratre, Species in Imagine, 
Usus in 1Iunere," on which see S. Augustine's magnificent comment, de 
1j'in. 1. vi. 10, p. 8.30; and as our Lord is from eternity the Truth, ::;0 
in and by His Incarnation He becomes in a special sense the Truth to 
man: 
"YrfJ elP.L 'h Ò
ÒS, Kal 'h à}..:f;8fLa, Kal 'h ç'wh: and so the Spirit who pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son, "HIe ineffabilis quidam complexus 
Patris et Irnaginis" (S. Aug,), is TÒ nlJEvp.a 'T7]S à}..7}8Elas, who óð7}"Yf;uEL vp.ûs 
Els '7I'âuav 77]V àÀ
8ELav: and again, 1 John v, G, TÒ TIVEíìp.d 
UTL TÒ p.afYTvpoíì:l, 
ün 'TÒ nVEvp.á 
UTlV 
 àÀ
8ELa. This is the first meaning. Secondly, as de- 
dyed from it, the Truth is the whole body of the divine revelation. In 
this sense it is used in a great many places of S. John's Gospel and the 
Apostolic Epistles, e. g. J Ohll i. 14, 17; viii. 31; xvi. 13; xvii. 17; xviii. 
37; 1 John ii. 21; iii. 19; 2 John i. 1-3; 3 John 3, 4, 8, 12; 1 Tim, iii. 
15, where, because this whole body of truth dwells in the Church of 
Christ and there alone, it is emphatically called the "House of God, 
which is the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
Truth;" 1 Tim. ii. 3 ; nom, xv. 8 ; 2 Cor. iv. 2; xiii. 8; Gal. Hi. 1 ; y, 7 ; 
Ephes. i. 13; iv, 21-24: (in which passage the Apostle contrasts heathen 
man with Christian, the one, TÒV CP8ELPÓP.EVOV KUTà Tàs brt8up.las 'T7]S à7rá77}S ; 
the other, 'TÒV KaTà 0EÒV KTLu8lvTa 
V ðLKaLouvvp Kal ÓULÓT1]TL T1}J àÀ7}8Elas, 
and again, the mass of the Gentiles, as 'Tò, r8v1] '7I'EpmuTEî Èv P.D.Tc:.LÓT1]TL 'TOU 
voòs aÛTéiJV, 
UKOTt(jP.ÉVOL Tfj ðLavo{q., while Christians 
V alrrcp l
LÕáX87}TE, 
Ka8rfJs 
(JTLV àÀ
8ELa tV 'TCP 'I7}uou); 2 Thess, ii. 8-13; 1 Tim. iv, 3; vi. 5 ; 

 Thn. ii. 15, 2.3; iii. 7, 8; iv, 4; Titus i. 1 and 14; H
b. x. 2G; Jac. Y. 
19; 1 Pet, i. 22; 2 Pet. ii. 2. In this second sense, as signifying the 
whole boùy of the divine revelation, the expression has been searched 
for, hut without success, in the Go
pels of S, !lIatthew, S. :!\Iark, and S. 
Luke, and in the Acts, ' 
Thirdly, ag the effect of this revelation to luan, the Truth signifies 
uprightness, as equivalent to justice or sanctity, in the individual. 
Fourthly, it lllcallS Einceritr, absence of hypOCri5Y: and 
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,,,hich conveys and harInonises and ,yorks out into 
all its details the ,vhole revelation of God, and so 
is the utterance of one voice, the voice of Christ; 
speaking to all nations, not it:! the broken lan- 
guages of their division, but in the Unity of His 
Person, carried by His Body. ,,-r e have then in 
the one Fire the one in,vard po,ver; in the one 
language its out,vard expression, in the asselnbly 
its receptacle, the House of God. This Body ap
 
pears at once as forIned and conlplete. In it sits 
and prays in her silent tenderness and unap- 
proachable grandeur, as the l\Iother of the risen 
Lord and Head, and the 
fother too of His race, 
the Inost beloved, the Inost lovable, and the most 
loving of creatures,23 ,vhose great function in the 
Church for ever is to pray for the Inembers of her 
Son, and to solicit the graces of His Spirit, 1vhich 
as the 
lother of the sacred race she gains and 
distributes to all and each that belong to it, a 
Second Eve who corresponds to the Second A(hnn, 
as the First Eve in the divine plan corresponded 
to the First ..Adam. In it the Apostles, so long 
before chosen and designated by their Lord, and 
having already receiyed froIn Hiul portions of their 
supernatural po,ver on the day of His resurrection 


Fifthly, correspondence to fact, 
In the Apocalypse our Lord is designated" the holy, the true," "the 
Amen, the 'Vitness faithful and true," the rider of the white horse, 
"called faithful and true," "whose name is the Word of God." iii. 7, 
14; xix, 11. 
23 ,I La creatura, 19. più amabile, In, più amata, e la più amante di Dio." 
S. Alfonso, Gran llIe:::o dclla Preglde}'a, p. 280. 
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and during the forty days of His secret instruc- 
tion, teach and govern; in it Peter at their head 
exercises that primacy, ,vhich, ilnaged out by a 
ne,v name imposed at his first calling, pronlised 
at his great confession, and confirnled and con- 
veyed on the sea-shore of the lake of Galilee, is 
exhibited ,vith such grandeur, as he stood with the 
eleven and lifted up his voice, to describe to the 
men of J udea and the inhabitants of J erusalelll the 
nature of the event ,vhich they ,vere ,vitnessing, and 
the fulfilment of all the promises made through 
their prophets concerning that presence of God in 
the pouring out of His Spirit alllong lllen in the 
last days. That first discourse of his at the head 
of his brethren is the sUlnlllary as it ,,"'ere of his 
perpetual office of teaching and prollluigating the 
dispensation of the Christ in the nlidst of the 
Church. Its ÏInlnediate effect ,vas the aggrega- 
tion of three thousand persons to the Body, ,vho 
"\vere told that this was the way in which the
r 
should receive remission of sins and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 24 The subsequent teaching of 
Peter and the Apostles, accompanied with lniracu- 
lOlls cures, produced further aggregations alnong 
all ranks of the people. And the Inode of salva- 
tion for all time is pointedly nlarked out by the 
,",ords, "the Lord was adding to the Church day 
by day such as should be saved." 
V\T e have only to repeat the process ,vhich i
 


2-1 Acts ii. 38. 
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thus described as having taken place at Jerusaleln 
in the first months after the day of Pentecost, by 
carrying it through the various cities of the no- 
lnan empire, Damascus, Antioch, Rome, Alexan- 
dria, and between these all round the shores of 
the :\Iediterranean, to have a just picture of the 
mode in ,vhich the Divine Society grew and ga- 
thered into itself more and more of those who 
listened to the truth ,vhich it announced. "T"hat 
is important to dwell upon is that men uniforlnly 
became Christians in one way, by being received 
into the Divine Body, through \\?hich reception for- 
giveness of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost 
were conveyed to thenl. From the whole account 
contained in the sacred Scriptures, and frOlll all 
that relnains to us of history, the great fact is 
established for us that Christianity came into the 
,vorld at its first beginning a society created by 
the Holy Ghost, and held together and inforlned 
by HiIn as its soul, who is sent down upon it as 
the Promise of the Father from the Incarnate Son. 
Further, it was in and by their reception into 
this society that men received all the fruits of the 
Incarnation; it ,vas in it that all the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost d,yelt, and through it that they ,vere 
dispensed. By.hearing the truth announced by its 
lninistry penitence was engendered in the listeners, 
itself a preventing grace of the Holy Ghost, which 
gave inward effect to the outnrard ,vord. As a 
\\Torking of this penitence they came, according to 
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the instruction of the teachers, to be baptised. By 
ftnd in the act of baptism they "\vere received into 
the divine society, and lnac1e partakers of the full 
operation of the Spirit ,vho d"\yclt in it. They had 
the supernatural virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
infused into thcnl, each according to the lneasure 
of the grace accorded to him, and to help the ex- 
crcise of these virtues, that they lnight be borne 
as it "\vere "\vith the "\vings of a Spirit, the seven- 
fold gifts of "\visdoIn, understanding, counsel, forti- 
tude, kno"\vledge, piety, and fear, ,vere added to 
the soul. X one of these virtues and gifts ,vere 
possessed b}T believers as indi viduals; all of thenl 
caIne to lilen as lnembers of her "\vho ,,,"as do,vered 
"\vith the blood of Christ,25 and "\vhose bridal qua- 
lity inlparted to her children all ,vhich that blood 
had purchased. In her \ya8 stored up that great, 
inexhaustible source of abiding life, the Body and 
nlood of her Lord and Husband: in her the re- 
deelning "r ord gaye direct froin His heart the 
vivifying strerl1n. In her ,vas the gift of teach- 
iug ,yhich illunlined the understanding, and not 
only drC',,,," from ,vithout, as ,ve have seen, those 
,yho should be saved froiD the ignorance of the 
pagan or the carnalism of the Je"\v, but ,vhich 
erected in the world the Chair of l\
uth, 26 that 


25 "Non te fefellit sponsus tuus: non te fcfellit qui suo sanguine te 
dotavit." S. Aug. tom, v, lOnO b, 

G "Quod tunc faciebat unus homo acccpto Spiritu sancto, ut UllUS 
homo linguis omniuDl loqueretur, hoc modo ipsa. unitas facit, linguis 
omnibus IO'luitur. Et 1110do unus homo in omnibus gelltibus lingui::; 
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i
, the rule and standard of right belief, ,vhich 
,vas the continuance of the pentecostal gift, the 
illunlinating and kindling fire, and the speaking 
tongue of unity, ,vhich the TIody of Christ pos- 
sesses for ever. It ,vas by enjoying these endow- 
111ents together in her bosom, by the actions of a 
life pervaded with these principles, by the joint pos- 
session and exercise of these supernatural po,vers 
,vhich at once opened to the intellect a ne,v field of 
knowledge and strengthened the ,viII to acts above 
its inborn force, that Inen ,vere Christians. .1-tnd 
those ,vho reulenlbered what they had been as 
,J e"
s, and ,vhat they had been as heathens, had 
no difficulty in recognising such a life as the effect 
of a divine grace, and no temptation to refer it to 
nl1ything ,vhich belonged to them as individuals, 
since its C0l111nencement coincided ,vith their en- 
trance into a divine society, its gro,vth depended 
on their 111e111bership in that Body. Their union 
,vith Christ in this Body ,vas sOlnething direct and 
palpable; to thenl the several degrees of that one 
ministry constituted by Christ "\vere the joints and 
articulations of the structure; the teaching thence 
proceeding as it ,vere the current of life; by their 
heing parts of the structure they ,vere saved froln 
the confusion of errors ,vhich s,vept freely rounel 


omnibus loquitur, uuus homo, caput et corpus, unus homo, Christus et 
Ecclesia, vir perfectus, ille sponsus, illa sponsa. Sed erullt, inquit, duo 
in carne una; judicia Dei vera, justificata in idipsum : propter ul1itatem." 

. "-\.ug. in PS, xviii. 2, tom. iv. 8.3 f. 


II. 


L 
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them ,vithout, through the craft of Inen find the 
seduction of deceit. 27 "Possessing the truth in 
charity," or "sanctified in the truth," ,,"'as the ex- 
pression of that divine life in C01111110n \vhereby 
they were to grow up into one, and be called by the 
BaIne of their Lord,28 because inseparably united 
to Hilll by the nerves and ligaments of one Body. 
And this makes manifest to us ho,v. Christians, 
,vhile scattered through every city of the great 
Ron1an empire, formed one Body. It ,vas by 
yirtue of the unity of spiritual jurisdiction ,vhich 
directed the \vhole ministry of that Body. The 
C0111111and of our Lord ,vas, "Go, and Inake di
- 
ciples all nations," "proclaÍln the gospel to every 
creature;" the Body assen1bled and empo,vered .at 
l)entecost was to carry out this con1mand. Ho,v 
did it do so? The teaching and ruling po"
cr 
,vas distributed through a ministry wherein those 
of a particular order "\vere equal as holding that 
order: bishops as bishops "\vere equal,' priests as 
priests. But not the less b}T the distribution of 
the places "There the ministry ",vas to be fulfilled, 
subordination was maintained through the "Thole 
Body. Had it been other,vise, as each Bishop had 
he con1pleteness of the priesthood in himsel
 his 
sphere of action, that is, his diocese, would haye 
constituted a distinct body. But no such thing 


27 Ephes, iy. 11-1G, à.À1]6e{ovTes Èv ài'á'1l'?1' Job, xvii. 19. 1ryto.crp.Évot tv 
ciA 'Y)eelq. 
2S 1 Cor. xii. 12, oitr", #c0.1 ð XpLCrrós, 
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,,,-as ever imagined in the Church of those first 
centuries. The Bishops were, on the contrary, 
joint possessors of one power, only to be exer- 
cised in unity.29 The unity "\yas provided for in 
the Apostolic body by the creation of the PrÌ1nacy, 
"\vithout "\vhich the Body never acted, the Primate 
being designated before the Body was Inade; the 
Prin1ate invested with his functions on the sea- 
shore of the lake of Galilee before the Ascension, 
the Body on ,vhich he "as to exercise them al1i- 
lnated on the day of Pentecost. Spiritual jurisdic- 
tion being nothing else but the grant to exercise 
all spiritual po,vers, t"\vo jurisdictions would make 
t"\vo bodies; a thousand ,vould lnake a thousand; 
so that the more the Church gre,v, the more it 
,,-ould be divided, "\yere it not that the root of all 
its po"rers in their exercise is one. A spiritual 
kingdom is absolutely impossible without this unity 
of jurisdiction; and in virtue of it the whole Church, 
fron1 north to south and from east to west, was and 
is one Body in its teaching and its rule; that is, 
in the adn1inistration of all those gifts ,vhich "\vere 
besto"\yed at the day of Pentecost, and which have 
never ceased to be exercised from that day to this, 
and \vhich shall never cease to the end of the ,vorld. 
rrhus as it is through the Body that men are made 
and kept Christians, so the Primacy is that prin- 


29 So Eays the great maintainer of episcopal power, S. Cyprian, in 
his famous aphorism: "Episcopatus unus est, cujus a singulis in 
olidum 
pars tenetur." 
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ciple of cohesion and subordination ,vithout ,vhich 
the Body cannot exist. 
Let 11S carryon the history of the divine Body 
to another point. Ho,v was the Truth transmitted 
in it? 
Peter and his brethren having received through 
the great forty days froIn our Lord the c0111plenlent 
of His teaching concerning IIis kingdoIn, ,vere em- 
powered by the descent of the Holy Ghost to conl- 
111ence its propagation. 
tnd for this ,york they use 
the Sftlne instrument ,vhich their Lord had used 
-the living spoken ,vord. They labour together 
for some time; after several years they divide the 
,vorld bet,veen them; but in both. these period8 
they found comlnunities and supply then1 ,vith 
cyerything needful for cOlnplete organisation and 
fhture increase and progress by their spoken teach- 
ing, ,vhich therefore contained the ,vhole deposit 
of the truth. The gospel of ,vhich S. Panl so re- 
peatedly speaks ,vas that ,vhich he COll1111unicated 
by "
ord of nlouth, and S. Peter and all the rest did 
the S3111e. COlnlnunities ,vere planted bY..L\postolic 
zeal over a great part of the Roman ell1pire before 
as yet anything 'vas ,vritten by their founders. 
The ,v1101e adlninistration of the sacran1ents, and 
the order and Inatter of the divine service, were 
arranged by this personal teaching of the living 
lV"ord. All that concerned the Person of our Lord, 
all that He had taught, done, and suffered, ,vas so 
conllnunicated. One reason of this is plain. It 
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,vas not the bare gospel, but the" gospel of the 
kingdom,"30 ,vhich ,vas to be proclaÌ1ned to all 
na tions. It ,yas not a naked intellectual truth of 
,vhich they,vere the bearers, but a kingdom "\vhich 
they "\vere to build. They ,vere not dissenlinat.. 
iug a sect of philosophy, but founding an elnpire. 
They were a I(ing's heralds, and every king has a 
realnl. Thus the I(ingdom of the 'V ord was pro.. 
claimed by the ,vord spoken through many voices, 
but as the outpouring of one Spirit given on the 
day of Pentecost. This ,vhole body of their teach.. 
ing, therefore, ,vas one Tradition; that is, a deli- 
very over of the truth to them by inspiration of 
the Spirit, as the Truth ,vho had become incarnate 
taught it, and a delivery of this truth froIn them 
to the communities ,vhich they set up. The first 
c0l111nunication of the Christian faith to the indi- 
vidual ,vas never Inade by writing. Ho,v, said the 
Apostle, should they invoke one whonl they did 
not believe, but how believe in one of ,vholn they 
had not heard, and ho,v hear "\vithout a preacher, 
and ho"\v preach except they ,vere sent ?31 It did 
not occur to hÏ1l1 to ask ho,v should they believe 
in one of ,vhonl they had not read. On the con- 
trary, he gives in these fe-\v,vords the ,vhole order 
of the truth's transmission. He conceived not 
heralds "\vithout a commission, any more than faith 
,vithout trnst in the word of the heralds. But 
here is the great sending, at and from the day 


30 :Matt. xxiv. 14. 


31 Rom. x. 15. 
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of Pentecost, the root' of perpetual missioll fronl 
,vhich the heralds derive their cOlnmission; they 
are sent, they proclaim, they are heard, they are 
believed, and this faith opens the door for the ad- 
Inission of subjects into the kingdolI1, according to 
the ht'v which they proclaim. Thus are described 
to us at some length the acts of that ,vise master- 
builder whose ,vords we have just cited; but 
though he laboured more abundantly than all, 
all acted after the same lnanner. The Church 
,vas founded by personal teaching, of ,vhich the 
living ,vord ,vas the instrument, and the ,vhole 
truth ,vhich ,yas thus cOlnmunicated ,vas termed 
the Tradition 32 or Delivery. 
\Ve no,y conle to the second step. Before 
the Apostles were taken to their re,vard, the same 
Spirit, ,vho had instructed them that they ,yere 
to found the spiritual kingdom by means of the 
living ,yord, inspired them to cOilln1it to ,vriting 
a portion of that great tradition ,vhich they had 
already taught by mouth. 33 But they never de- 
livered these ,vritings to lnen not already Chris- 


32 ñ 7rap&.ooCJn. It will be shown hereafter that the four great writers, 
Irenæu8, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, unanimously 
refer to Tradition in this sense. 
33 See S, Irenæus, ii. 1. expressly stating this of S. l\Iark's and S. 
Luke's Gospel, and of the Apostles generally: "quod (Evangelium) 
quidem tunc præconaverunt, postea vero per Dei voluntatem in Scrip- 
turis nobis tradiderunt;" which is repeated by Euseb. Hist, ii. 13, who 
declares that the Roman Christians, not content TiJ ò:ypácp
 TOV 8e{otJ 
K7JP{ryp.aTos Ot oaCTKaÀ {a, besought l\Iark with many prayers &s tt.v Kal otà 
i'pacpfjs {J7r6p. v 7Jp.a TfjS otà À6-yov 7ra.pa.oo8e(CT7JS o.vToîs KarC1ÀEltýot ðtOaCTIC!l..Àtas, 
which S. Peter afterwards approved, 
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tians. One evangelist expressly says that he dre"\v 
up a narrative in order that his disciple might 
kno"\v the certainty of what he had already been in- 
structed in catechetically, that is, that by that great 
system of oral teaching by question and ans,ver, 
that grounding of the truth in the memory, intel- 
lect, and "\vil
 ,vhich Christianity had inaugurated, 
and that he ,vrote after the pattern of those who 
had delivered over the word to us, having been its 
original eye\vitnesses and servants. 34 A second 
evangelist declares that what he "\va.s putting into 
"
riting was a very small portion indeed of "\vhat 
his Lord had done. 35 Another very remarkable 
thing is that the Apostles are not recorded to 
have put together "\v-hat they had written thenl- 
selves, or others by their direction, so as to Blake 
it one ,vhole; far less that they ever declared 
,vhat ,vas so ,vrittell to contain the complete tra- 
dition of ,vhat they had received. But "\vhat they 
did "\vas to leave these "\vritings in the hands of par- 
ticular churches, having in every case addressed 
them to those who were already instructed as 
Christians, and not having left among theln any 
docunlent whatever intended to impart the Chris- 
tian faith to those ,vho "\vere ignorant of it. These 
,vritings ,vere in the strictest sense Scriptures of 
the Church, ,vhich sometimeB stated, and. al,vays 
in their form and construction sho"red that they 

\Vere adapted to those "\vho had been taught the 


3-1 Luke i. 2-4. 


35 John xx, 30. 
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Christian faith by ,yord of n10uth. :Jloreover, it 
"ras left to the Church to gather theln together, 
and 1l1ake then1 into one book, ,vhich thencefor- 
,yard should be tlte Book; it ,vas left to the Church 
to determine ,vhich ,vere to be received as inspired 
,yritings, and in accordance ,yith the teaching al- 
ready diffused in her, and ,vhich ,vere not. And 
this collection of the several,vritings fron1 the par- 
ticular Churches to ,vhich they,yere addressed into 
one U1ass ,vould seeln not to have taken place until 
at least three .or four generations after the ,yhole 
order and institutions of the Church had been 
established by ornl teaching, ,yhich filled as ,yith 
a flood the ,,
hole Christian people. Then, finall}'., 
the authority of the Church alone established the 
canon of Scripture, and separated it off from all 
other ,yritings. 
K o,y as the planting of the Church by oral 
teaching ,yas a direction of the IIoly Spirit, fro111 
,vhom the ,vhole "
ork of lnission proceeded, so all 
these particulars conCerl1il1g the degree in ,,
hich 
,vritiug ,,"'as to be employed, and the manner in 
,vhich that ,vriting ,vas to be attested, and the 
persons to ,vholn it ,vas to b
 addressed, ,vere a 
directiol1 of the saIne Spirit. That a spiritual 
kingdom could 110t have been established saye by 
oral teaching Christians lllay infer ,vith certainty, 
because, in fact, that lncthod "Tas pursued. That 
a portion of the great Tradition should be COln- 
111itted to ,yriting they n1ay for the saIne reason 
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infer to have been necessary for the Inaintenance 
of the truth, because it ,vas so done. That these 
,vritings ,vere the property of the Church - her 
Scriptures-n1ay be inferred lvith no less truth, 
because they ,vere addressed only to her children, 
and presupposed a system of instruction already 
received by those ,,
ho ,vere to read thein. And, 
finally, that they ,vere to be understood in their 
right sellse only, by the aid of the Spirit ,vho dic- 
tated thel11, is, their being given in this n1anner 
once ad111i tted, an inference of just reasoning . It 
is plain, ,vhen once these things are stated, that 
these lyritings ,vere not intended to stand alone, 
as ordinary books, and to be understood by then1- 
Helves. Not only lyere they part of a great body 
of teaching, but a portion of a great institution, 
to ,yhich they incessantly alluded and bore ,vit- 
ness. They,vonld speak very differently to those 
,vithout and to those ,vithin the kingdon1 of ,vhich 
they ,vere doculnents. They ,vonld re111ind the 
instructed at every turn of doctrines ,vhich they 
had been taught, corroborating these and then1- 
selves eXplained by then1. Son1e of them indeed 
,vere letters, and ,ve all kno,v ho,v different is the 
lneaning of letters to those ,vho kno,v the ,vriter 
and his allusions, and to those ,vho do not. A 
,vord of reference in these doclunents to a great 
practice of Christian life "Tould kindle into a flanlc 
the affection of those ,vho possessed that practice, 
,vhile it ,vonld pass as a dead letter to those ,yho 
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had it not. 36 Such ,vord, therefore, ,,
ould be ab. 

o]ute proof of the practice to the fornler, ,vhile 
it ,,
ould fseem vague and indeternlinate and no 
proof at all to the latter. 
From ,vhat has been said ,ve may determine 
the relation of the Church to the Scriptures. She 
having been planted everywhere by the personal 
oral teaching of the apostles and their disciples, 
being in full possession of her worship and her 
sacraments, filled by that ,vord ,,
hich they had 

poken to her, and ruled by that Spirit in whom 
they had spoken, accepted these "
ritings ,vhich 
they left as conformable to that teaching ,vhich 
they had delivered by word of mouth, esteemed 
them, moreover, as sacred, because proceeding 
from the dictation of the one Spirit, and finally 
put the In together and severed them off froln all 
other bookB, as forming, in conjunction with that 
unwritten ,vord in possession of ,vhich she passed 
this judgment upon them, her o,vn canon or rule 
of faith. Thenceforth they ,vere to be for all ages 
a necessary portion of the divine Tradition ,vhich 
""as her inheritance from the Incarnate "\V ord, 


36 As one instance out of many take the words of S. Paul, 2 Cor. i. 22: 
" He that COllfi1'11lS us with you is Christ, and that has anointed us id 
God; who has also sealed us, and given the pledge of the Spirit in our 
hearts." How differently would this passage appear to one who had 
received the confirming chrism, with the word
 conveying it, "Sign() te 
signo crucis, et confi'.1JlO te clu'isrnate salutis;" and to one who had lOcit 
the possession of this baCl'ament. Those who have deserted the eccle- 
siastical tradition and practice read the Scriptures with a negative mind, 
and so fail to draw out the truth which is in them. 
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distributed by His Spirit. They were to be in 
her and of her. To her belonged, first, the un- 
derstanding of them; secondly, the interpreting 
them to her children, out of the fund of tbat 
whole Tradition lodged in her, and by virtue of 
that ind,velling Spirit, who, as He had created, 
Inaintained her; as part and parcel, moreover, of 
that ,vhole kingdom, of that body of ,vorship and 
sacraments, "\\1'hich she is. 
And this brings us to a further point of the 
utmost importance. For the Truth, which is the 
subject matter of all this divine Tradition or 
Delivery from the Incarnate Word, in order to be 
efficacious and permanent, approached men in the 
shape of a society invested with grace. 37 It ,vas 
not proposed as a theory ,vhich is presented sim- 
ply to the reason, and accepted or rejected by it. 
True, it was addressed to the reason, but only 
,,"hen illuminated by faith could the reason accept 
it. Here, again, it sho,ved itself lllanifestly as 
"the gospel of the kingdom." It ,vas the good 
tidings proclaimed, not simply and nakedly to 
man's intellect, but as the gift and at the same 
tUlle the law of that kingdom ,vhich accompanied 
its publication by the besto,val of po,ver to accept 
it, and to make it the rule of conduct. There 
,yere many ,vhom the ,vord, though proclaimed to 
thelll as to others, did not help, because it ,vas not 
nlixed ,vith faith in those ,vho heard it. S. Paul 


J
 Eine Gnadenanstalt: our language does not supply the expression. 
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preached to ll1any ,vhen the heart of one Lydia 
,vas opened to receive ,vhat he announced. 38 
Thus ,vith the first hearing of the message coin- 
cided the beginning of grace to accept it. But so 
likewise the Church supplied a storehouse of grace 
for the continuance of the truth in those ,,
ho had 
once received it. Tru th and grace, as they COine 
together in her, so they reinain together inse- 
parable. "Tisdom, understanding, counsel, and 
kno,vledge, ,,"'hich perfect the intellect, are linked 
in her ".,.ith fortitude, piety, and fear, ,vhich per- 
fect the ,vill. And this ,vhich is true of the indi- 
vidual is true of the lllass. In the Body, as ,veIl 
as in each single meinber of it, and the lllore 
because the Body is an incomparably grander 
creation, it is the sanctified intellect ,vhich lllust 
receive, harmonise, and develope the truth. If 
the sevenfold fountain of the Spirit's gifts is one 
in the individual, much lllore is it one in that 
Body out of whose plenitude the individual re- 
ceives. Thus ,vherever the Apostles preached the 
,vord, if faith made it fruitful, they besto,ved the 
sacranlents. 
'Ve shall see, if ,ve observe it closely, that it is 
a triple cord through ,vhich the Holy Spirit con- 
veys His life perpetually to the Body; and in His 
life is the Truth. 
First, there is the succession of 111en. As the 
'V orc1 Incarnate taught, so lllen bear on His teach- 


39 Heb. iv. 2; Acts xvi. 14. 
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ing. Personal labours, intercourse froln mouth to 
mouth, the action of Inen on lnen, the suffering of 
Inen for Inen, this ,vas from the beginning, this is 
to be for ever, the nl.ode of spreading His king- 
dom. It is not a paper kingdom, it cannot be 
printed off and disseminated by the post. But 
frOin His o,vn Person it passed to Peter and the 
Apostles, and from them to a perpetual succession 
of Inen, ,vhose special,vork it is to continue on 
this line by a chain never to be broken. These 
are the Inessengers, or heralds, or ste,vards, or 
lninisters, or teachers, or shepherds. They are all 
and each of these according to the manifoldness 
of the gift ,vhich they carry. Through the Ul1- 
brokenness of this line the continuity of the gift 
is secured. Through it the Redeemer, I\:ing, and 
Head touches, as it "\vere, each point of tinle and 
space, and with a personal 111.inistry lays hold of 
each individual through the vast extent of His 
kingdolll. in time and space. And the gift is as 
living and as near to Him 110'V as it ,vas ,vhen 
S. Paul spoke of it as communicated by the impo- 
sition of his hands to his disciple; nay, as it was 
l,vhen fIe himself breathed on His Apostles to- 
gether asselnbled, and said, "Receive the Holy 
Ghost;" ttnd ,viII be equally living and direct froln 
Hiln to the last "\vho shall receive it to the end of 
tÎlne. And all this because these Inen who are 
taken up into this succession are the nerves of His 
nlystical Body, through which runs the supply to 
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all the members. This is the indestructible fraule- 
,york which lIe has "
rought for carrying on to 
men His O",vn teaching, until the whole Inass gro,v 
up to that fulness of the perfect stature ,vhich He 
has foreseen and deterinined. 
The second succession is that of the Truth 
itself comnlitted to these men. For that plenitude 
of teaching which the Apostles delivered orally to 
the Church has never ceased to rest in her, and 
out of it she dispenses to all the ages her divine 
Inessage. nut part o
 this teaching by the further 
ordering of the Spirit of Truth has been incorpo- 
rated in writing. ....\nd no one can doubt that this 
incorporation has given a firmness and stability to 
the teaching ,vhich ,ve do not see how it could 
other,vise have possessed. Thus the great Tra- 
dition of the Truth poured out upon the Church 
has been partly ,vI'Ïtten and partly un,vritten; not 
as if there were t,yO teachings separable froin each 
other, but one and the same ,vhich runs in a per- 
petual blending. Through the ,vritten teaching 
"
e receive the very ,vords consecrated by our 
Lord's use: ,ve have the priceless privilege of 
knowing ho,y He spoke; of catching the accents 
of His voice, and the look of His eyes, and the 
gestures of His body, portrayed in that narrative. 
The ,vords of Him ,vho spake as never luan spake 
live and sound for ever in our ears; and ,ve recog- 
nise in the structure of His sentences, which con- 
vey in a clause principles of endless application, 
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forces on which a universe can be built, the 
Father's Word, and the ,,"'orld's Creator, and the 
Church's Head. Parable and apophthegm and 
answer, metaphor and plain speech, when used by 
Him, are all impregnated 1yith this po,ver. And 
now that we possess this peculiar language of the 
"r ord Incarnate, embodied and fixed for ever to 
our senses as well as our affections, it seenlS as 
if 1ve could not haye done ,,"'ithout it. Then the 
mode in ,vhich His 01"\1l Apostles apply and illus- 
trate His doctrines, and exhibit to us the forIna- 
tion of the society ,vhich He caIne to institute, 
possesses a value only subordinate to His O'Yl1 
,vords. The 1vritten ,vord, it has been said,39 gives 
to the whole Church through all times a sense of 
the truth and consistency of her teaching like that 
which the sense of personal identity gives to the 
individual respecting his 01vn being. And again, 
,vhat menlory is to the single man, such is the 
1yhole tradition of the Truth in the bosonl of the 
Church. But it is through the un1yritten teaching 
deposited in her by the Apostles that she possesses 
the key to the true understanding of that which is 
-nrritten. The one in her practice has never been 
severed from the other. So dear has the written 
word been to her that almost the blackest epithet 
in language, 'traitor,' is derived from the nalne 
1vhich she gave to those who, under fear of per- 
secution, surrendered to the heathen her sacred 


:J9 By Möhlel'. 
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books. 'Vith these in her hand, or rather in her 
heart, she has directed and carried out that great 
:5ystelll of instruction which the .A..postles laid do,vn 
and established by their acts. For to her ,vhat 
they did ,vas as sacred as ,vhat they said, or 
,vhat they wrote; and nUll1berless acts of theirs 
constituted her teaching originally, and have pro- 
longed and continued it on since. 
For, besides the succession of Inen and the 

uccession of doctrine, there is in her like,vise 
the succe:5sion of institutions. As chief of these, 
but involving a nunlber of subordinate rites, the 
.r
postles ,vith their first oral teaching delivered 
like,vise to the Church sacraments, instituted, llpt 
by thenl, hut by their I
ord IIimself, ,vhich at OllCC 
en1bodied the truth taught by thenl, and conveyed 
the grace by ,vhich that truth ,vas to find a home 
in nlen's heart and Inind. No sooner ,vas the 
first teaching of Peter at the head of the Apostles 
llttered, and the gift of forgiveness of sins and 
of adoption disclosed, than three thousand persons 
received the double gift by the baptism ,vhich 
follo,,"ed. Thus they established ill the Church 
seven great rites, encompassing the ,vhole of hu- 
Ulan life. The regenerating power which ,vas the 
heginning of the whole change that they sought to 
,york in 111an ,vas stored np in one; the confirlning 
and developing it in a second; the feeding and 
increasing it in a third; the removal of obstacles 
to it in a fourth; the supporting and restoring the 
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hlunan nature so elevated, ,vhen under pressure of 
sickness and in fear of death, in a fifth; the bless- 
ing and consecrating the union of the species in a 
sixth; and, finally, the conferring that distinctive 
po,ver ,vhich transmitted through all ages her 
Lord's gift to the Church in a seventh. This is 
that great and lnarvellous sacramental system by 
1\ T hich the Church, do,vered, as we have said, in 
her quality of Bride with her Lord's blood, applies 
that blood to His members, according to their 
needs. This is the perpetual consecration of mat- 
ter to a supernatural end, of which the highest 
example is found in the Body of the Head Him- 
self, and so it is an enfolding of human nature 
,,'"ith the Incarnation, and a transforming it into 
the image of its Head. But such, like,vise, is the 
slunmary of the ,vhole ,vritten and unwritten 
teaching of the Church; such also, in fe,v and 
brief ,vords, the perpetual work of the succession 
of men ,vhom we have described. 
Thus the three successions, of men, of doc- 
trines, and of institutions, are ,voven by the Holy 
Spirit together as three strands of a rope ,vhich 
cannot be broken: in the union of these three 
His perpetual presence d ,yells; and this is the 
spinal cord whereby He joins the Body ,vith the 
IIead. 
Let us take instances ,vherein the force of this 
unIon IS seen. 
The first gift He besto,ved upon men ,vhen the 
II. 11 
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gospel of the kingdom approached them was the 
forgiveness of sins. This is a power belonging to 
God alone, as sin is an offence against IIis lnaj esty. 
The conferring of this po,yer upon the .r\postles 
by OlIT Lord IIimself is explicitly recorded. But 
then t,vo sacraments exhibit the application of this 
po,ver, first that of baptism, ,vhere it is given ple- 
narily; secondly that of penance, ,vhere it is giyen 
under restriction. And further, an order of men 
is instituted for this perpetual application. Here, 
then, we see the force of the triple cord carrying 
on through all ages this great truth of the forgive- 
ness of sins in and by the Church of God. The 
very definite mention of the grant of this power 
in the written tradition is not left exposed by 
itself to the actioll of unbelieving reason. It has 
a double bul,vark in the t,vo institutions which 
assert its perpetual exercise as a matter of his- 
tory, and in the order of men established to carry 
it out. 
Take again the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
upon ,vhich infidelity falls as being a proof charge 
of human credulity,40 on which faith and love rest 
as the sovereign gift of God. The recorded ,vords 
of our Lord Himself express it distinctly and em- 
phatically; further ,vords of II is in the sixth chap- 
ter of S. John allude to it with equal force, and S. 
l)aul repeatedly refers to it. TIut this is not enough 
for the solicitude ,vith ,vhich the Holy Spirit has 


.0 See 
Iacaulay's Essays. 
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guarded it against all attack. As the great cen- 
tral rite of Christian ,yorship it is presented day 
after day, in lTIJ'Tiads of churches, from age to 
age, to the eyes and hearts of men. The act in 
,vhich Christians assemble, in ,vhich they offer up 
at once their repentance and their requests, their 
thanksgivings and their praises, to Him ,vho has 
formed them into one Body, lives upon this truth. 
And further, the order of men ,vhich is the back- 
bone of the Church, the great Christian priest- 
hood, made by our Lord in instituting the rite 
and conferring the gift, exists for its continuance. 
Against such a truth, defended ,vith such bul- 
warks, both infidelity and heresy dash themselves 
,vith impotent rage in vain. 
Thirdly, we have in the epistles of S. Paul a 
lTIention of the bishop's office and the duties be- 
longing to it. The mention is incidental, and the 
,vords not so determinate as in the former in- 
stances given. Those ,,"'ho are outside the Body, 
in their attack upon the necessity of episcopacy, 
thought that they could cut through these words 
so as to Inake it doubtful ,vhether the office of 
bi
hop, as distinguished from that of priest, was 
of original institution. But then history disclosed 
the fact that ,vhen the last apostle was taken from 
the earth not a church existed ,vhich ,,-as not 
under episcopal jurisdiction, and through the 
whole world, by the institution of bishops, ,vas 
fulfilled the prediction, - Instead of thy fathers 
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thou shalt have children, "Thorn thou Inayest make 
princes in all lands. Thus, ,vhile the ,vritten re- 
cord ,vas interpreted, the un,v-ritten teaching of 
the Church found a plain and unanswerable proof 
in her invariable practice. All through her long 
history she is seen to be governed by bishops ; 
and the "Tords of S. Paul, flanked by the institu- 
tion and the practice, are Inore than sufficient to 
maintain the truth. 
Once lnore let us take the prilnaey ofS. Peter's 
see in the Church. This, as is ,veIl kno"Tl1, rests 
in the "rritten ,vord Il1ainlyon three great passages 
of S. :l\latthe,v, S. Luke, and S. John. These, in- 
deed, are so specific and definite that they convey 
the dignity intended as clearly as the passages 
aboye referred to convey the forgiveness of sins 
or the TIeal Presence. nut oyer and above these, 
,vhat an oycr,vhelming proof in the unbroken suc- 
ceb
ion of those "Tho exercised the prinlacy froln 
the beginning, and are referred to from age to 
age by the doctors, fathers, and historians of the 
Church. Beside the charter of institution stands 
the long record of the ,york wrought in virtue of 
it, the witness of the Church to it in councils, 
the obedience to it in fact. As the priesthood 
exists in attestation of the Real Presence, so 
the prinlacy stands beside our Lord's ,vords, fir
t 
promising and then conferring it, like the conl- 
111en t of eighteen hundred years, uniforln and con- 
sisten t. 
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'Vhat we have here applied in the case of the 
forgiveness of sins, the Real Presence, episcopacy, 
and the prÏ1nacy of the Church, Inight be carried out 
in the case of n1any I110re doctrines forn1ing a part 
of the great deposit. But it I11ay be "
ell to cite 
one instance of a truth not contained in the "Trit- 
ten word at all, ,,
hich through the un,vritten 
teaching of the Church has passed into universal 
practice. This is not the abolition only of the 
Jewish Sabbath, constituted as it was by the most 
express divine comn1and, for to that abolition 
there is a passing reference in an epistle of S. 
Paul, but the further substitution of the day of 
the resurrection, the first day of the week for the 
seventh, 1vith a 1110dified observance. This rests 
solely upon the deposit of the Church's unwritten 
teaching, corroborated by universal practice froln 
the apostolic times. 
Viewing, then, the transmission of the Truth 
as a whole, and the creation of the mystical Body 
of Christ as its hOIne, and the Holy Spirit as the 
perpetual lnd,veller "ho fills that treasure-house of 
Truth and Grace, we I11ay consider its 111aintenance 
as secured by the triple succession or tradition of 
l11en, of doctrine, and of institutions ,vhich are in- 
separably joined together in that its h01ne. But 
there are some ,vords of our Lord so distinctly 
and translucently expressing 311 this statement 
respecting the Inode in ,vhich His Truth "
as first 
and is ever to be transmitted, and the conditions 


. 
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to which His perpetual presence is attached, that 
"\ye cannot forbear to adduce thenl. 
His parting lllstructions to l-lis Apostles on the 
ì\Iountain of Galilee given by S. 
latthe'v run thus: 
"Jesus, approached theln and said unto theIn, All 
po,ver has been given unto ::\le in heaven and 011 
earth. Go therefore, and make disciples all na- 
tions, .baptisil1g them in the n
nne of the Father 
and of the Son and of the IIoly Ghost, teaching 
thcm to observe all things whatsoever I haye COln- 
lnanded you; and behold I am with you all days 
eycn to the end of the world." 'V e shall here 
note six things. First, there is the root and 
foundation of all mission, the power besto,ved upon 
Christ as man, in virtue of the J ncarnation: "all 
po"\vcr has been given to 1\1e in heaven and on 
earth;" secondly, there is the deriyation of this 
po,ver from Christ to His Apostles, in virtue of 
"\vhich sent by Hilll, as He by His Father, they 
were to go forth: "Go yc therefore;" thirdly, 
there is the creation of the perpetual teaching 
po,yer, the authority by ,yhich truth ,yas to be 
iUlparted: "make disciples all nations." He placed 
it ill theln as in one Body, here fulfilling what S. 
Augustine after,vards expressed, that He " seated 
the doctrine of",T erity in the Chair of Unity." 
They, invested ,vith one Spirit, His O'Vll Spirit of 
Truth, should go forth and make disciples all llfi- 
tions to Olle Dodv of Truth. It is the creation of 
eI 
fi po,ver ne,v as tbe Incarnation, as it unique, be- 
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cause springing froln it, founded and continued in 
it. He Himself is the one Teacher whose voice 
they express: He who came on earth for three 
and thirty years speaks for evermore in those 
whom He sends as one Body, which calls no man 
teacher, because it is the Body of Christ, the 
Teacher: so that this function of magisterial 
teaching is the great distinctive office of His 
Church, cOIning from above, and invested with 
the authority of the God-Inan, by which it draws 
to it disciples, whose consent is not the ground 
but the result of its authority. Fourthly, there 
is the creation of the sacraments, as containing 
the grace which is needed for the reception of 
this Truth, and they are summed up in the first, 
,vhich is the beginning of the ne,v life, illumina- 
tion, and perfection, and which is given in the 
covenant name of God, as the Christian God, and 
is the Inark of the triune Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, impressed on his own people of acqui- 
sition. Thus Grace is for ever associated with 
Truth as the means whereby alone on earth Truth 
shall prevail and be received, and that only as the 
teaching of that Body whose Head is full of Grace 
and Truth. Fifthly, there is marked the manner 
of the teaching, the nature of the magisterial office 
created as that of a living body of men: "teaching 
then1 to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
Inanded you." The fund froll1 ,vhich this teaching 
is drawn is that ,vhole COITIITIUnication of truth 
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from the Incarnate 'V ord Hilnscl
 given to them 
by word of mouth, of ,vhich ,ve have spokcn above 
fiR the great Tradition or Delivcry; and out of 
1vhich a part is incorporated in the written ,,"'ord, 
,vhile the whole dwell:-; ever in the 110dy crcated 
to receive it, froln ,yhich it is to be ilnparted by 
perpetual oral teaching. The teaching, therefore, 
rests upon the perpetual presence of the Body re- 
presenting Christ, and as in the day
 of His flesh 
II e teaches through it, and has fixed part of I-lis 
tradition in it by "yriting, not to the exclusion of 
the rest, but as the charter of a sovereign, the 
title-deeds of an enlpire, to be perpetually applied, 
interpreted, and developed in that 1vhole systeln 
of institutions, by that "Thole race of teachers, in 
the life of that one Body, "yhich lIe ,vas creating. 
And laRtly, to thiR perpetual living line of teachers, 
to this perpetuallivil1g doctrine, to this perpetual 
living framework of grace, He has prolnised His 
o,vn presence without fail to the end. In this 
triple succession lIe is seen, liyes, and rules, and 
thiR is His I\:ingdom, His Temple, His Body, lIis 
Bride, IIis Fanlily, to ,,-horn He saJs, Dehold, I 
am ,vith YOll all days, even to the end of the 
""yor ld. 
FroIll these ,yords of our Lord, as from the 
"yhole previous argument, ,ve gather that "hile 
the Truth ,vhich Christ Ï1nparted to IIis .r1postles 
,vas one and complete, its develoPlnent in its vari- 
ons relations ,vas designedly left as the proper 
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,,"'ork of such a Body as He created. He lIilllself 
spoke as God in human flesh, uttering, that is, 
creative "
ords, which gathered up in a sentence 
a gern1 of truth capable of a long series of appli- 
cations, and requiring them in order to be under- 
stood. And the aptitude to make these applica- 
tions, so that the truth proclain1ed by IIÌ1n and 
c0l11n1Ïtted to His Apostles should penetrate through 
and leaven the whole human society, He gaye to 
His 111ystical Body. Let us take an instance of 
this. The Pharisees approached HilYl one day to 
entangle lIÍ1n by their ,yords, and proposed to 
lIiu1 a dile111111a frOlll ,,
hich they thought that lIe 
could not escape saye by ruining His influence 
,vith one great party, or by encountering the 
Janger of being charged ,vith seditious teaching 
by another. They put to Rin1 the question ,vhe- 
ther it ,yas lawful to give tribute to Cæsar or not. 
"Thereupon He asked them to sho,v Him the tri- 
bute-ll1oney, and pointing to the image of the 
ell1peror upon it, uttered those falllous ,yords, 
"Render therefore to Cæsar the thin O'S ,,
hich are 
ð 
Cæsar's, and to God the things ,vhich are God's." 
Now these ,vords ,,"'ere laid up in the treasury 
of His Church, and by them she has had to de- 
termine the relation between the civil and the 
spiritual po,vers in the society created by Hill1 
who spake them. Here is a vast developn1ent 
fron1 a SITIaU seed: but it is a seed cast by the 
,yorld's Creator and the Body's Head. And His 
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teaching is full of such seeds, as the history of His 
Church is one great process of developing and 
harmonising and conveying to Illan the truth thus 
cast into the fallo,,"'s of her soil. It is not ne,v 
truth, for He gave the germ, and no po,ver in n1an 
could have developed it "rithout the germ, any 
lnore than it could produce the oak "rithout the 
acorn. It is the same truth, as He taught it, but 
,vith that process passed upon it 1\
hich He in- 
tended 1\ r hen lIe gave it in such a form, and 'v hen 
He made a living Body, to be called by His name, 
to propagate His teaching, to collect His lllelllbers 
into one, and to fill the earth ,vith the kno,vledge 
,vhich He brought. 
Such a ,york, therefore, the root and authori- 
satioll of ,vhich "
e have been attempting to de- 
lineate in this chapter, stretches over the ,vhole 
field ,vhich Truth anel Grace occupy, and over all 
the relations of lllen ,vhich are summed up in ,vhat 
they are to believe and ,vhat they are to do. These 
ramifications are all but endless. But to all these 
extends that giving of the I-Ioly Ghost in I-lis 
fourfold character of the Spirit of Unity, Verity, . 
Charity, and Sanctity, ,yhich is the result of the 
Incarnation, and ,vhich makes the Church. "That 
,,"'e have said here has a special relation to Truth, 
and to Christian nlorals as resting upon Christian 
dogma. But it is impossible to separate Truth 
frOln Grace, in their actual operation as powers: 
faith and charity in the Christian are linked to- 
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gether, as the intellect aud the will are one soul. 
"\Vhat "\ve have said is but an introduction to a 
sketch of the great evolution of dogmatic truth 
through eighteen centuries: but in recording its 
rise, the secret of its gro,vth, and the source of 
its strength, it \\
as ÌInpossible not to bring out the 
great fact that Christianity ,vas nothing less than 
a divine life produced in the ,vorld over against 
the existing heathenis111, and laying hold of the 
,vhole soul of 111an, in which, as we have just said, 
intellect and \\Till are inseparable. It did not con- 
sist in anything "\vhich individuals believed, ho"\v- 
ever true; but in a society of \\Thich Truth and 
Grace "
ere the joint spring, and it "
as produced 
in the midst of a world which had to a great ex- 
tent forfeited both Truth and Grace, while 10th 
returned to it as the gift of Christ aSSU111ing man's 
nature. This error and distraction of heathenism, 
and this great unity of Christian life grounded in 
faith and charity \\
hich rose up against it, were 
profoundly felt by all the Fathers, being eye-wit- 
nesses of the old "\vorld and the new. Their writ.. 
ings express it again and again, "\vith the vividness 
\\rhich only eJ"e-witnesses, who are like,vise actors 
and sufferers, feel. In nothing, perhaps, do they 
so differ from modern writers as in the energy. 
,vith ,vhich they appreciate the supernatural cha- 
racter of the Christian, and the ,,"ol1derful being 
and endoWlnent of that Christian Body ,vhich im- 
pressed this character on its 111en1bers. One cause, 
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,ve may suppose, of this was the sight of heathen- 
iSIn before thenl with all its Ï1npurities and its 
Ï1npotence to produce good. So they ,vere not 
even telnpted to that naturalislll ,vhich is the be- 
setting sin of our age and these countries. It 
would haye seenled to theIn not only an ingrati- 
tude but an absurdity to refer to the inborn force 
of llumanity a change equally of the intellect and 
of the will which they s::nv to belong only to the 
power of Christ revealed in IIiR Church. "T e 
,,'"ill cite one such passage as a conclusion to this 
discussion, and because it represents the ,vhole 
train of thought ,vhich ,ve have been dra-\ving 
out. 41 
" Of this 8acrament, this sacrifice, this priest, 
this God, before, having been Illade of a ,vornan, 
] Ie entered on IIis nlission, all sacred and mys- 
tical, angelic and nliraculous appearances to our 
fathers, as ,,'"ell as their own deeds, "'"ere reseUl- 
blances, in order that every creature lnight in a 
manner by its acts speak of that One destined to 
COIne, in 'VhOlll should be the salvation of all that 
,vere to be restored froIll death. F or as we had 
started away frolll the one true supreme God by 
the injustice of Ï1npiety, and fallen out of har- 
mony,vith Hilll, and become unstable as ,vater, 
and "Tasted ourselves on a lllultitude of vanities, 
rent in pieces, and hanging in tatters to every 
piece, need was there that by the ",.ill and conl- 


41 S. Aug. de TI'in. iv. 11, 12, tom, viii. 817. 
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mand of a compassionating God this multitude of 
objects itself should utter a cry in unison, calling 
for One to come; and that thus called upon this 
One should COlne, and that the 111ultitude 
hould 
attest tOITether that the One had come: and so 
ð 
"\ve, discharged from the burden of this 11lultitude, 
should COlne to One; and dead in our soul by 
many sins, and from our sin doomed to death in 
the flesh, should love that One, ,vho, being ,vith- 
out sin, died for us in the flesh: and believing on 
Him ,vhen risen, and ,vith Him rising again in the 
Spirit through faith, should be justified, being ill 
the One Just Inade one: and should not despair of 
rising again in our very flesh, beholding our Head 
being One going before His many members; in 
,vho111 no,v, cleansed by faith, and hereafter re- 
stored by vision, and reconciled by the )Iediator 
to God, \\1"e might inhere in the One, enjoy the One, 
and continue One for ever. 
"Thus the Son of God, Himself at once the 
'V ord of God and Son of man, l\Iediator of God 
and men, equal to the Father by the unity of the 
godhead, and partaker of us through the assump- 
tion of the manhood, interceding "\vith the Father 
for us through that ,vhich ,vas man, yet not con- 
cealing that as God He ,vas One with the Father, 
thus speaks: 'Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for those also who shall believe throu O'h their word 
ð 
on l\Ie; that all Inay be one, as Thou, Father, art 
in ::\Ie, and I in Thee, that they also Inay be One 


. 
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in US, that the ,vorld may believe that Thou hast 
sent l\Ie. And the glory which Thou gavest 1\le, 
I have given them, that they lTIay be One as we 
nlso are One.' He said not, that I and they may 
be One thing, although in that lIe is the Head of 
the Church, and the Church His Body, lIe might 
say, I and they not One thing, but One person, 
because the Head and the Body is One Christ. 
nut marking His Godhead as consubstantial \vith 
the l
ather (whence in another place lIe, says, I 
and the Father are One thing), He wills that His 
O'Vll should be One thing in their own kind, that 
is, in the, consubstantial parity of the same nature, 
but in Him, because in thelTIselves they could not, 
as severed froln each other by diversity of plea- 
sures, desires, and ilTIpurities of sin. FroIn these 
they are cleansed through the l\Iediator, so as to 
be One Thing in Him, not merely by the same na- 
ture in which all frOITI lTIortallllen becollle equal to 
the angels, but like,vise by the same will breathing 
in perfect harmony together into the same beati- 
tude, welded, as it were, by the fire of charity into 
One Spirit. For this is the force of His ,vords, 
That they lllay be One, as "\Ve also are One: that 
as the Father and the Son are One not only in 
equality of substance, but also in \yill, so these 
also bet,veen ,vhom and God the Son is l\Iediator, 
may be One Thing not merely by being of the 
same nature, but also by the same society of af- 
fection. And the very point that He is 1\Iediator, 
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by ,vhom ,ve ure reconciled to God, He indicates 
in the ,vords, 'I in them and Tholl in 
Ie, that 
they may be consumlnated into One.' Thus as 
through the mediator of death ,ve had receded 
frorn our Creator, stained and ulienated, so through 
the 
Iediator of life we might be purified and re- 
conciled, wherein consist our true peace and stable 
union with Hiln." 



CIIAPTER X. 


THE FIRST AGE OF THE :\IARTYR CHURCH. 


":Magnum hæreditatis mysterium I Templum Dei factus est uterus 
nescientis virum. Non est pollutus ex en. carnem assumens, Omne8 
gentes venient dicentes, Gloria tibi, Domine," 
Antiplwn on Vespel's of Circumcision. 


l'HE world which Augustus and Tiberius ruled 
,vas not conscious of the fact that there was an 
order of truth, and of morality based upon that 
truth, the maintenance of which was to be pur- 
chased, and cheaply purchased, ,vith the loss of 
life, or of all that made life valuable. This world 
,vas indeed falniliar with the thought and with the 
practice of sacrificing life for one object-an object 
which collected all the natural affections and in- 
terests of a man together, and presented thenl to 
hÌ1n in the most attractive form, his country. 
Greek and Roman history, and indeed the history 
of all nations up to that time, had been full of 
instances in which privations and sufferings were 
endured, and, if necessary, life itself given up for 
,vife and children, for the dear affections of house 
and home, for friendð, for freedom, for fatherland. 
1\Iall, civilised and uncivilised, ,vas alike capable of 
this, and capable of it in profusion. ROlne had 
IT. N 
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many a Regulus and Sparta lllany a Leonidas In 
the hUlnblest ranks of their citizens: Gaul had 
thousands as noble as Vercingetorex, and SpaiIl 
110t one but many Numantias. Ilulllan nature 
had neyer been wanting in the courage to die for 
the visible goods of human life. But to labour, 
to cOlllb
t, to endure pain, sorrow, privations, to 
suffer in every fOrll1 for the invisible goods of a 
future life, to recognise, that is, an inviolable 
order of religion and morality, so far superior to 
all that a man can grasp and hold in his posses-. 
sion, to ,vife, children, goods, friends, freedom, 
and fatherland, and to life adorned and cro,vned 
,vith these, that any or all of the::;e, and life itself, 
are to be sacrificed for its preservation; this may 
be said to be a thought of ,vhich the ,vhole 
heathen ,vorld ruled by Augustus and Tiberius 
"as unconscious. l For other reaBons also it ,vas 
fÙlniliar enough with the 
acrifice of life, 
ince the 
continual practice of ,val' and the permanent insti- 
tution of slayery had lllade human life the cheap- 
est of all things in its eyes. And further, to die 
rather than to live dishonoured was still the rule 
of the nobler an10ng the millions who yielded to 
the sway of Augustus. nut to die for the main- 


I Tertullian, Apol, 50, "0 gloriam licitam, quia human am, cui nee 
præsumptio perdita nee persuaBio desperata deputatur in contemptu 
mortis et atrocitatis omnimodæ, cui tantum pro patria, pro imperio, pro 
amicitia pati permissum est, quantum pro Deo non Jicet," See again the 
instances he collects ad JlIal.tyres, 4; and Eusebius, Hist. 5, proæm., 
draws the same contrast. 
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tenance of moral truth, that is, for faith,-this was 
kno,vn indeed to the Jews, who had already their 
"cloud of witnesses" to it; but it was unkno,vn to 
heathendom, ,vhich has in all its ranks and times 
but one man 2 to offer whose death approaches to 
such a sacrifice, and therefore shines with incoln- 
parable lustre an long all deeds of purely hUlnan 
heroism. But the death of Socrates founel in this 
no imitators, he created here no line of followers; 
and he stands alone in this greatness, an exception 
to an otherwise invariable rule. 
However, in our t,vo preceding chapters ,ve 
have been describing sOlnething much more than 
the exhibition of this order of truth; that is, 1ye 
have set forth the union of it with a Person, ,vho 
both exhibits it in HÜnselt; and is the source of it 
to others. And the difference bet\yeen these two 
things is very great. J\Iany at different times have 
said, "I teach the truth." One only has said, "I 
an1 the Truth:" and to say it is the most emphatic 
indirect assumption of Godhead which can be con- 
ceived. And with it that One also joined a simi- 
lar expression, containing the same assumption of 
Godhead, and ,vhich equally "'
as never approached 
by any other teacher, "I aln the Life." The 
union of the Truth at once and of the Life with 
] lis Person, ,vhich is thus beconle the root of both 
to human nature, was the subject of the last t1VO 


2 Celsus only alleges the suffering of Socrates as a parallel to that of 
the martyrs. Origen c, Cels. i. 3. 
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chapters. N o'v, as ,ve have said, that there ,vaR 
an order of truth sacred and inviolable above all 
things, 1vas Lorne witness to by the IIebrew mar- 
tyrs, and therefore ,vas not new to the chosen 
race of Israel, though it ,vas ne,v to heathendoln, 
at the tÎlne at which our Lord appeared. But the 
union of the Truth and of the Life ,vith the Per- 
son of One appearing visibly in the ,vorld a
 man, 
,,?"as as ne,v to the IIebrews as to the heathen, ,vas 
an absolute novelty to hUlnan nature. And so the 
Christian Faith also, as a system of belief and 
action, that is, as embracing the mind and the ,viII 
of man, as giving both Truth and Life, is entirely 
ne,v in this respect; that in this double action it 
is in its origin and in its ,vhole course and Inain- 
tenance bound up 1vith a Person. Thus all ,vhich 
it teache
 is not naked truth, unlocalised as it 
,vere, and impersonal, but is the developnlent of 
relations in which the disciples of Christ stand to 
Hilll; for instance, as I\:ing, as God, as IIead, as 
Bridegroom, as Father. As these, lIe is at once 
the 'fruth and the Life. Thus it is that the Chris- 
tian Faith flo,vs out of the Person of Christ the 
God-man; and, as its Truth is centered in that 
Person, so also its continuous Life depends on 
IIim. 
And further, as the connection of doctrine, or 
truth, and of life, that is, action, ,vith a Person is 
the point froIn ,vhich all this Inovement springs, 
in ,vhich respect ,ve have said it ,vas absolutely 
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ne,v, so the term to which it reaches is the crea- 
tion of something in both these things correlative 
to that Person, the creation of a ICingdom, a Tem- 
ple, a Body, a 
Iother, a Race, in ,vhich respect 
also the term is as new as that from ,vhich it 
springs. That He is the Truth and the Life is 
sho,Vll in this creation, ,vhich has a distinctive 
character, as He has, an unique existence, and an 
organic unity with Him. 
The subject on which we are no,v employed is 
to describe as an historic fact ho,v the duty of 
lnaintaining, propagating, and djTing for the truth 
and conduct thus identified ,vith the Person of 
Christ, was carried out through lnany generations 
and under difficulties ,vhich seemed to preclude 
the possibility of its success; and to sho,v the 
lneans by which this great creation, starting from 
the day of Pentecost, lnade a home and established 
itself in the Roman empire, by ,vhich, after a con- 
flict of nearly three hundred years, it was finally 
recognised. 
The ,vorship of the one true God had been 
fixed in the children of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, as the faith which made them a nation, 
that is, as the dogma on which their national ex- 
istence ,vas so based, that through maintaining it 
they ,vere to continue a people. The Je,vish 
polity lived in and by this belief, and, as a nation, 
,vas its prophet. Certainly, this was the noblest 
forul ,vhich nationalism has ever assumed. Yet it 
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,vas nationali
m still; and the proselyte ,vho ,vonld 
enter into the full,yorship of the God of Abrahaul 
and all its privileges had to become a Je,v. TIut 
no,,,,", instead of this bond another was 8ub8titnted, 
signifying that the [\:ing of the J e"
s who had ap- 
peared was conle as the sayiour of man, not of 
this or of that nation. The bond is therefore 
placed at the point ,vhich constituted the salvation 
of the ,vItole race, that is in the Person of the God- 
man, and by this the corporation ,,?as put beyond 
the bounds of a nationality, and Inade coextensive 
"\\?ith the "rorld. The Christian creed ,vas formed 
round the Per:sol1, the actions, and the sufferings 
of Christ. N o'v here, precisely in ,,,,"hat constituted 
the character, the greatness, and the glory of the 
Christian faith, ,vas seated the principle and the 
beginning of the persecution which it encountered 
from the ROnl[Ul enlpire. In that enlpire every 
species of idolatry3 had a right of homestead as 
the national or tribe religion of anyone of its con- 
stituent parts; and the ,yorship of even one God, 
exclusive as that J e,vish 1vorship was of the whole 
heathen pantheon, ,vas allo,ved by the laws of 
ROIne to the Jews, because he ,vas considered 


3 "
ith an appeal to this fact Athenagoras begins his apology to the 
Emperors 
:Iarcus Aurelius and Commodus, about A.D. 177. 
vl Àó-YqJ leaTà 
t8v7J leal õ1}p.ovs 8vu(as leaTd-yova'lJ! &.s '&.v 
8
ÀCAJalV iiv8pCAJ7rol leal p.VCT7'fJpla. 01 
õ
 Al-ylnrnol leal alÀoópovs leal IepOIeOôEíÀOVS leul ðcþHS leal àa7ríôas leal IeÓ,.,us 
8fOÒS vop.lçollcn. leal 7"Ot'rrOlS 1rûcrw l7rE7"pJ7rE7"E leal ðFEÎ5 leal 01 VÓP.(ll . . . . . 
711..l. W õÈ (leal p.n 1rapaKpova81]TE, &s 01 7I"oÀÀol, 

 àK01]S) 7"CP òvóp.an à7rfX8d- 
vfa8f, Ch, i. See also Kellner's IIelll'1Ûsmus 'Ultd Chl'istentlw'JJl, p, 79; 
and Champagny, Les Antonins, ii, 18
)' 
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their national god. But the Christians had no 
such justification in Roman eyes for their exclu- 
sive worship. They were not a nation nor a pro- 
vince of the empire; they had not, therefore, that 
title for their worship ,vhich constituted the char- 
ter of toleration to all besides, including the J e,v, 
who worshipped the same God. For the Chris- 
tians worshipped Him, not as their ancestral God, 
but as the Father of that Son who had taken 
human flesh, and become the Saviour of men. 
Their ,vorship of the one true God ,vas not only 
exclusive, but in and through the fact of the 
Incarnation claimed the homage of all mell to it. 
It knew of no bond of brotherhood but in Hiln 
who had deigned to call men His brethren. Thus 
its special character and preëminent glory,vere the 
cause of its persecution, and from the monlellt that 
it call1e before the notice of the Ronlan governor 
not as a Jewish sect but as a distinct belief, it ,vas 
considered as not a lawful religion. Th us too it 
was that the selfsanIe point ,,
hich kindled J e,vish 
hatred entailed Roman persecution. The Chris- 
tian faith was a mortal offence to the Jew because 
it extended what had been his special privileges to 
all the Gentiies. He abhorred the substitution of 
the Person of the God-man for the rnce of Abra- 
ham after the flesh; as the Roman at once des- 
pised and hated a worship ,vhich not only adhered 
to one God, but dethroned from his political supre- 
ll1acy the capitoline Jupiter, and "Those title rested 
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not on tradition and national inheritance, but on 
fi fact touching thc whole race of luan, and there- 
fore claÏ1ning the allegiance of the whole race- 
thc asstUnptioll of hU111an nature by a divine l">er- 
son. Thus the doctrine in ",yhich lay the ",vhole 
creative force, the truth and the life of Chris- 
tianity, "
as that ,,
hich frolll the first caused the 
di
like of the fJew and the persecution of the Gen- 
tile-thc kingship of Christ, involving the head- 
ship of a universal religion, and a power ,vhich was 
not that of Cæsar. 
"T e have, then, now to treat of a period of 280 
)1"cars, homogeneous in its character from the be- 
ginning to the end, ,,
hich i
, that it is the carry- 
ing out by a people eycr increasing in number 
and strength of that good confcssion 111ade before 
Pontius Pilate-that ",vitness at its proper tilDe of 
which s. Paul 4 in its first stage said that he ,vas 
the herald and apostle. The course and life of 
Chri
tians during these tcn generations is to be 
the prolongation of this testimony, the embodiment 
of this confession. It is as soldicrs, imitators, fol- 
lo",yers of one Chief, that all appear on the sce\1e in 
their respective order. 5 It is by a direct virtue 
dra,vn from the cross of that Chief that they move 


4 1 Tim. vi, 13; ii. 6, 
5 "Æmulos nos ergo Sibi esse voluit, ac primus virtute cæJesti in. 
justorUlll justus obtemper
.tvit arbitrio; dans scilicet secuturis viam, ut 
pius Dominus exempJum famuJis Se præbendo, ne onerosus præceptor 
a quodam putaretur. PertuJit ante ina quæ aJiis perferenda mandavit." 
Epist. Ecc, SUl!P'. i. Ruillart, p. 31, 
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onward to their o,vn passion. They endure and 
they conquer simply as lmc1er His cOlnlnand, and 
because He endured and conquered before them. 
1
heir oath of military fidelity is the bond of their 
discipline; they preyail because they are His, and 
because they are one in IIim: 


" And they stand in glittering ring 
Round their warrior God and King- 
"Vho before and for thenl bled- 
With their robes of ruby red, 
And their swords of cherub flame." 


The ,vhole process and cause of Christians 
during this long period, the ground of their, accu- 
sation, the conduct and principles of the judges, 
and their judgment, are slnnmed up as in a parable 
in that scene ,vhich passed before })ilate, while the 
subsequent day of Pentecost is in the sanle manner 
an Ï1nage of the final result won in these three 
hundred years. For as the crucifixion of the 
Truth in the Person of Christ is followed by the 
descent of the Holy Ghost forming the Church, so 
the persecution and crucifixion of the truth in ten 
generations of His people is followed by the em- 
pire's public recognition of His eternal kingdom- 
of that Body of Christ seen visibly in a council of 
its prelates assenlbling freely from all lands. 
Take first the seventy years which form the 
Apostolic age. "That do we find as the result 
,vhen s. John, the last apostle, is taken away? 
In a large number of cities throughout the Ro- 
lnan empire a cOlnmunity has been planted after 
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the pattern of that ,yhich ,ve have described as 
arising at J erusaleul, and by the same means, the 
po,ver of oral teaching. Every such COID111Unity 
has at its head its bi
hop, or angel, ,vho 
um8 up 
find represents in his o,yn person the people over 
,yhich he presides. This is exactly the picture 
presented to us at the close of this period by 
S. John in the Apocalypse, 1yhen he is directed 
by our Lord personally appearing to him to ,vrite 
seven letters to as nlany bishops of cities on the 
seaboard of the province of _\.sia. Each, ,vith his 
people, is addressed as a unit. One," I kno,v thy 
,yorks, and thy labour, Hnd thy endurance, Hnd 
110'V thou callst not bear those ,vhich are evil;" 
a second, "Fear not ,vhat thou art about to suf- 
fer; behold, the devil shall cast somc of you into 
prison;" 
1 third, "I have against thee sonle fe,v 
things, that thou hast there SOlnc ,,
ho hold the 
doctrine of Balaaul."ô Each has around hi1n his 
council of priests, his Inillistering deacons, his faith- 
ful people. The last apostle is still living ; but in 
all these comnlunities many exist, both of teachers 
and taught, ,,
ho have learned Christian doctrine, 
either fronl the mouth of an apostle or the COln- 
rade of an apostle-a l\Iark, a Luke, a Silvanus, a 
Clemens. Thus they live mainly upon oral teach- 
ing: the voice 1vhich went forth froln the day of 
Pentecost is sounding freshly in their ears. Doc- 
trine is in the stage of siluple tradition and autho- 


., Apoc. ii, 2, 10, 14, 
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rity. The writings of the Kew Testament arc 
cOInpletcd, but being addressed to various parts 
of the Church, are best known to those for whom 
they were "\vritten. They are not yet collected 
and made the C01111nOn patrimony of the "\vhole 
Church. S. John leaves the earth without per- 
forming any such function; ,vithout setting the 
seal of his apostolical authority upon the New 
Testanlent as a whole; nay, the authorship of 
some of his own "\vritings, as V\re no"\v receive 
them, will be partially contested after his death 
before their final reception. Of the absolute nUIn- 
bel" of these Christian communities, and of the 
multitude they severally embrace, "\ve have no ac- 
count; we can forIn no estimate, save to infer that 
the .,,"hole number of the faithful, at the end of 
this period, "\vas very sInal1 in comparison with the 
mass out of which they had been drawn. Still 
it was a germ with a living force of expansion, 
planted in every considerable spot of the empire; 
and ,,-herever it was planted, a Christian people, 
in the full sense of the word, existed, having a 
cOlllplete spiritual life of its o"\vn, possessing the 
sacranlents which insured the beginning and the 
continuance of that life, an order of worship based 
on the great central fact "\vhich maùe them a 
people, and a nlinistry charged "\vith the power 
to teach and to convey on to their successors the 
doctrines delivered to them. 
But in the lllean time how had the empire 
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treated it? In these seventy years it has tra- 
versed the seven last years of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, and the ,vhole prillcipates of Caligula, Clau- 
dius, and Nero; the revolutionary crisis in which 
Galba, Otho, and \Titellius reigned for an instant, 
and then the settled time of Vespasinn, "fitus, Do- 
mitian, and N erva. N o 'V, during this period its 
treatment by the empire has been a singular re- 
production of what paBsed in the hall of Pilate. 
F or the 
T e,vish religion "
as one allowed by Ro- 
luan la,v. The profession of it entailed no pen- 
alty. N o,v the first heralds of the Gospel, as 
Jews, preached their lnessage boldly und pub- 
licly, and in doing so it does not seeDl that Ro- 
lnan la,v would have interfered with them. 7 At 
this stage it looked upon Christians as a sect of 
Jews. As no authority of the elnpire had inter- 
fered "Tith the public 111inistry of our Lord, so it 
would seem to have left the lninistry of l[is dis- 
ciples in the first instance free. It is froln another 
quarter that opposition arises. The Je,v in his jea- 
lous anger at the promulgation of a l\Iessiah and a 
spiritual kingdom ,vhich is not after Jewish taste, 
both because it is a kingdon1 not of this ,,,,-orld, and 
because it raises the Gentile to coinheritance ,vith 
the race of Abrahaln, drags the Christian lnission- 
ary before the tribunal of the R0111an magistrate 


7 This is what TertulHan calls "sub umbraculo insignissimæ re- 
ligionis, certe licik'e," Apolog. 21 ; and ad .l\
ationes, i. 11, "Nos quoque 
ut Judaicæ religionis propinquos," 
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and imputes to him" sedition." Then many a 
Gallio, many a Felix, many a Festus have as 
t 
,vere un,villingly to enter into and decide these 
questions of the Jewish la,v. It ,vould seem that 
converts to the Christian faith in these its earliest 
days might long have escaped the notice of the 
nlagistrate, as belonging to a J e,vish sect, but for 
this enmity of the Jews themselves. But as the 
teachers of the ne,v faith every,vhere addressed 
themselves first to their countrymen, so everywhere 
they found these countrymen alive to their progress 
and bitterly set against it. 8 This state of things 
is pretty well expressed by that answer of the 
Roman J e,vs to S. Paul ,vhen he excuses himself 
before them for having been compelled to appeal 
to the Emperor Nero: "as concerning this sect, 
,ve kno,v that it is spoken against every,vhere."9 
rrhis, however, was Jewish, not Roman, contradic- 
tion. So far as every,vhere J e,vish hatred and j eal- 
ousy could malign and counterwork the progress 
of the Christian Faith, and bring suffering on its 
teachers, it had been done. But nevertheless with 
this exception it would seem that for thirty-five 
years after the day of Pentecost that Faith had 
been freely and publi.cly taught throughout the 
empire. It ,vas through the malignity of his own 
countrymen, stirring up a dangerous c<;>nspiracy 


8 See Justin 
:rartyr, IJial, c, TJ'yph. 17, who speaks of the Jews as 
sending everywhere deputies in order to defame Christians, 
9 Acts xxviii. 

. 
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against him, that S. Paul felt himself compelled to 

ppeal to the elnperor, and the result of hi
 appeal 
,vas that he ,vas set free. But in the year 64 an- 
other state of things had arisen. The ruin of a 
large part of ROllle by fire had brought a great 
odiunl upon Nero. N ow his wife l")oppma i
 said 
to have been a Je,vi
h proselyte, he hinlself to 
have been surrounded by J e,vish influences, and 
nothing is more probable than that J e,vish hatred, 
,,"hich had tracked the Christians evcry\vhere, pur- 
sued thenl especially here, and suggested them to 
hilll both as authors of the conflagration, and as 
convenient scapegoats whereon to divert the odiuln 
ngainst hinlself ,vhich had arisen fronl it. l"hus 
he took the opportunity of exposing to shalnc and 
torlnent, as victÎ1ns of the popular dislike, and in 
popular opinioll guilty of "hatred of the hUlnan 
race," or of being hated by then1, "a vast Inltlti- 
tude"lO of Christians, ,vho, says the heathen his- 
torian, were put to the most exquisite 
uffering, 
being wrapt in the skins of ,yild beasts, and torn 
to pieces by dogs, or crucified, or clothed in gar- 
Inents of pitch and set on fire to illuminate the 
night. Thus it is, as decorations of Nero's ganles, 
in his gardens of the ,..,. atican, ,yhere the obelisk 
froln Heliopolis, once the ornament of his circus, 
now bears witness to the victory of Christ, that 
Christians :first come before us in the pages of Ro- 
nlan historians, just at the middle of the period 


10 Tacitus, Anu. xv. 4-1. 
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,ve are now describing, thirty-five years after the 
Ascension. 
It may be considered part of this first persecu- 
tion that the t"w"o great Apostles-Peter, who had 
founded the Roman Church, and Paul, who after 
its first foundation had helped to build it up- 
,vere condemned in the last year of Nero, and by 
his deputies ll during his absence, to suffer as Chris- 
tians, the one the death of a Roman citizen by the 
s,vord, and the other that of a slave by crucifixion. 
Thus the tn-"o great brethren by enduring together 
the martyr's death, the highest mark of Christiall 
charity, sealed their joint foundation of Christian 
Ronle, that like as the ROlne "'\vhich had gained 
the conquest of the ,vorld by the strong hand of 
violence, had been planted in the blood of one 
brother shed by another, so the Rome which was 
to be the centre of Christ's kingdom, and in the 
,vords of S. Ignatius" preside over charity," should 
have for her founders brethren in supernatural 
love, pouring forth their blood together for the 
seat of that Christian unity which binds the earth 
In one. 
But this persecution by Nero is not transitory 
in its consequences. The enlperor had judged that 
Christians as such professed a religion not allowed 
by the ROlnan la"'\vs, and were guilty therein of a 
capital crime. This criule, if technically expressed, 


11 '0 IIavÀ.os, p.afYTvpt}uas "".1 'TWV 
')'ov}J.tVWJl, o&r"'s à7r7]À.À.á')'7] 'TOU <<6up.ov. 
S. Clem, Rom, all Cor, 5, 
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,vould amount to sacrilege and treason ;12 for they 
could not acknowledge the ROHlan gods as gods, 
1101" the emperor as Pontifex :\IaxilnU:s; nor could 
they s,vear by his genius, which ,vas the oath ex- 
pressing fidelity to the ROlnan constitution in its 
civil and religiou8 aspect. This was that "hatred 
of the human race," that is, in other words, of the 
Roman empire, of,vhich in the eyes of Tacitus and 
I>liny, of Nero now and of Trajan after,vards, they 
,vere guilty as Christians. But the singular thing 
is thi:s, that the Jew, ,vho ,vas the first to drag 
them before the ROlnan tribunal, ,vho \\"'as their 
olnnipresent, ever-ready antagonist and traducer, 
though he worshipped one only God, though he 
abhorred the whole R,oman polythei
m, though he 
s,vore not by the genius of the elnperor, ,vas ex- 
empt froln punishment: his religion ,vas recog- 
nised by Roman la,v and the senate its interpreter, 
because it ,vas the national and tilne-honoured re- 
ligion of a constituent part of the empire. On the 
saIne ground the vilest Egyptian, Asiatic, African 
idol ,vas allo,ved the ,vorship of those who claimed 
it as their ancestral god. The Christian Faith was 
the sole exception to this universal tolerance, be- 
cause it \\
as not the religion of a subject nation, 
because it was ne,v, because, in fine, it rested on 
principles 1yhich, if carried out, ,vould sweep away 


12 Tertull, Apol. 10, "Sacrilegii et majestatis rei convenimur: summa 
hæc causa, immo tot a est," Lassaulx says, "die beiden Hauptanklagen, 
die Religion-verachtung, die l\lajestiits-beleidigung," Fall des Hellenis- 
'lnll S, p. II. 
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the ,vhole fabric of polytheisnl on ,vhich the ROlnnn 
State rested. And the act of Nero had its great 
Ï1nportance in that it formally distinguished the 
Christian from the J e,vish religion, and took a ,va y 
frOlll it by a legal decision of the State's highest 
authority the clailll to be considered" licit." 
K ero then besto,ys the cro,vn of martyrdolll. on 
S. Peter and S. I>aul, and on ,vhat rracitus calls, 
eyen within l
ome alone, a vast ll1ultitude. But 
he does lllore than this. On the first appearance 
of Christians before the suprelne authority he so 
applies an existing law to their case as to establish 
their liability under it to capital punishlllcnt, and 
this liability rests upon them henceforth do,vn to 
the time of Constantine. It is by no means al,vays 
carried out; it is often suspended, sOlnetimes for 
Inany years together, according to the character of 
the ruling prince, or the maxÏ1lls of his govern- 
Inent, or the state itself of the empire. But it is 
henceforth the legal position of Christians. It is 
a danger ,vhich besets their condition, and lllay be 
called into action at any mOlnent, in any city of the 
empire, from any nlotiye of private enmity, cu- 
pidity, or passion. It is the legal Roman equi- 
yalent Lind interpretation of their l\Iaster's ,yords, 
" You shall be hated of all men for my nalne's 
sake." 13 
IIo,v often, and in how many instances; it ,vas 
carried out in this period of seventy years ,ve have 


13 :Matt. x. 22; xxiv, !}, 


II. 


o 
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no means of telling; but another emperor is named 
as a persecutor. Domitian not only put to death 
as Christian his cousin, the Consul Flavius Clemens, 
but, as it would seenl, a great III any others at 
Rome, in the latter years of his principate. 14 Do- 
nlitian and Nero are mentioned as persecutors by 
l\Ielito ,vhen addressing l\Iarcus Aurelius, and by 
Tertullian,15 in the time of Severus, though it ,vas 
the object of both to lnake the emperors appear to 
have been not unfavourable to Christians. nut, 
independent of any general act "rhich would con- 
stitute all enlperor a persecutor,16 this liability to 
punishment,17 in virtue of ,vhich the confessor or 
martyr ,vas brought before the local magistrates, 
was that under ,vhich individual Christians, in 
11l0st peaceful times, and in the reign of enlperors 
generally just and moderate, endured their suffer- 
ings. The Emperor Tiberius is said by Tertullian 


1-1 S, Clelllens Rom., writing ju
t after Domitian's time, associates as 
sufferers with S, Peter and S, Paul in his own time 7roÀv 7rÀ1]6os 
"Àf:K'rwv, 
Oï'TLVES 7roÀÀàs. al"las leal ßau&.vovs oLà rijÀov 7ra6óYrES Ó7rooeryp.a "Ó.ÀÀLUTOV 
È"YÉvoYro Èv 7}p.îv. Ad Cor. G, 
15 Euseb, Hist, iv, 2.3; Tertull, Apol, 5, 
16 In Tertullian's words, "debellator Christianorum," .Apol, 5. 
Ii Thus 3. late Protestant writer, Schmidt (Gesclticltfe der Denk- 'llnd 
Glau"bell,v,'eilLCit, p, 165), remarks of the condition of Christians, "VoU- 
kommen gewiss ist, dass unter Domitian eine neue Drangperiode für die 
Chrbten begann, die f;ich in Verfolgungen, in Hinrichtungen, und Ver- 
bannungen äu
serte, (Dio, 67, 14, und die Ausleger.) Damals soll auch 
del' Apostel Johannes nach Pathmos vel' wiesen worden sein, Erst Nerva 
lüftete wiederum dicsen Druck, indem er den Verhafteten die Freiheit 
gab, und die Yerbannten zurückberief, (Dio. G8, 1.) Eg lJl'ar dies abel' 
doc/t 'lW}' als eine Amnestic, als t!Ïn Gnadcnact an::llsclwn, nie7tt als eine 
AnerkennllJlg de1' l/nstJ'äjlic/lkeit, lI;ie dw; .'wlucankende Jér/wltcndes nicht 
mindel' lwcltlLCl'::igen undfrcîsinnigcn Trojan Z11I' Genii[Je da1't1wt," 
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to have brought before the senate a proposition to 
allo,v the Christian F ai th as a la ,vful religion. IIad 
this been clone, the whole course of Christian his- 
tory in these three centuries ,vould have been 
changed. As it ,vas, everyone, in becoming a 
Christian, accepted the chance that he Inight 
thereby be called upon to forfeit the possession of 
wife, children, goods, every civil right, and life 
itself. 
The end of the reign of the first Antonine, in 
the year 161, furnishes us ,vith a second fitting 
epoch at ,vhich ,ve may estimate the growth and 
position in the empire of the Christian Faith. 
During the sixty years ,vhich elapse from the 
death of S. John to the accession of l\Iarcus, the 
ROIl1an eIl1pire is ruled by three sovereigns, ,vho 
have each left a fair naIl1e and a considerable re- 
no,vn behind them, and who, compared ,vith Inost 
of those ,vho preceded or ,vho follo,ved then1, Inay 
ahnost be termed great. Trajan by his military 
successes raised to the highest point the credit of 
the Roman arIns, by his moderation in civil go- 
vernnlent effaced the reIl1embrance of Domitian's 
cruelties, and gave the ROlllans perhaps as much 
liberty as they could bear. His successor Hadriq,n, 
joining great energy, adillinistrative ability, and 
Inoderation of his o,vn to the fear and respect for 
the ROlIlan lUln1e, ,vhich the po,verful arill of Tra- 
jan hnd spread around, ,vas able at once to exer- 
cise his arulY with unwearied discipline, and to 
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lllaintain the empire at its full tide of power in 
honourable peace, ,,
hile A ntoninus cro,vned the 
forty years of equable and generally just govern- 
l1lent-besto,ved on the ROlnan ,vorlc1 by Trajan 
and IIadrian-,vith a further h::LpPY period of more 
than h::Llf that length, ,vherein the glory of the em- 
pire IDa y be said to h:lve cullninated. T l1lperial 
Ronle never S[t'\V again such a day of po,ver, or 
such a prospect of security, as ,,
hen Antoninus 
celebråted the secular games at the cOl1lpletion of 
nine hundred years; and for nges afterwards his 
JUUlle carried respect, and lnen looked back on his 
reign as on an ideal period of happiness for those 
\V hOll1 he ruled. 
One of the l1l0st conlpetent obseryers of our 
tilne has marked the last ten years of the reign of 
Pius as the period at ,vhich the independent deve- 
10pnlent of Græco-nonlan heathenislll terminated, 
,vhen it had exhausted all the forIlls of it
 own in- 
,yard life, since the K eoplatonic philosophy ,vhich 
is the only striking product of intelligence thr.t 
arises after,vards, is manifestly due to the anta- 
gonislll with Christianity, and is no pure offspring 
of the heathen spirit. IS From this time forth 
Christian influences becol1le unmistakable in their 
action upon heathen thought and society. Thi
, 
then, afford
 another reason ,,-hy ,ve should endea- 
your to trace the progress and extension ,vhich the 
Church had reached at this point. 


18 Döllinger, Ileidelltlwm und Jzulentlw7n, V orwort, iv. 
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x ow a contenlporary of _tntoninus declares 
that in his till1e, that is, about the year 150, there 
,vas no race of lnen, either barbarians or Greeks, 
none even of Scythian llolllad
 roanling in "rng- 
gons, or of pastoral tribes d,,
elling in tents, alnong 
"rholn prayers and thanksgivings were not offered 
to the Father and Creator of the universe in the 
nrune of the crucified J esus. 19 Thus, in a hundred 
and t1yenty years the Church had outstripped the 
limits of the empire. The germ ,vhich in the tiIne 
of s. John was rooted in the chief cities, had. 
spread out thence and increased, taking l1l0re and 
lllore possession of the soil in all directions. Still 
we must consider the Christian Church in each 
place of its occupation as a small Inil10rity of the 
people: nor is there any reason to doubt the state- 
111ent made by Celsus, that at the period when 
he ,vrote, the nliddle of the second century, the 
Christian Faith counted few of the educated, dis- 
tinguished, and rich anlong its adherents; 20 for 
Origen, in replying to him, alleges no specific ex- 
fHnple to the contrary. Yet, here too we lllust 
consider the justice of Origen's remark,21 that 
these classes are every,vhere few in proportion 
to the poor and ignorant, and that Christianity 
being the day-star arising on every soul took 
of all classes alike. So nluch, then, as to the 


19 Justin, Dialog, 'Jt'ÏtlL T/'Y)llwn, 117. Tertullian, 50 years later, adt'. 
Jud æos, 7, goes beyond this. 
20 KeHner, IIpllenismus und Cltristentllllm, p. 85, 
21 Origen co/d. Cels. i. 27. 
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Church's nULterial extension: no,v as to its inter- 
nal gro,vth. 
As this period opens, conlrades of the ..llpostles 
still abound in the churches. '\T e kno,v of several 
instances ,vherein such persons hold enlinent rank. 
At ROlne, S. Clelnent is the third successor of S. 
Peter; und S. Irenæus,22 recording him as such 
eighty years after1vards, specially notes that he had 
seen and lived ,vith ..L\postles, and had their preach- 
ing still sounding in his ears, and their tradition 
before his eyes; at Antioch, S. Ignatius, second 
after the same S. Peter; in the See of J erusaleul, 
S. Sinleon, the brother of James, still survives; at 
Smyrna, S. John's disciple Polykarp is bishop. 
l\Iany more such S. Irenæus declares that there 
were. This would prepare us for the strength 
,vith ,vhich the principle of authority and tradition 
,vas held, and sho,v ho,v conlpletely the sense of a 
spiritual government, of cohesion, and continuity of 
moral life, and of a COlmnon doctrine and teaching, 
the foundation of these, prevailed. nut we are not 
left to inferences, we have the clearest statenlents 
on this point about fifteen years after S. John's 
death. It has been relnarked above how in the 
Apocalypse our Lord hiInself, addressing the seven 
churches, gathers theln up in their bishops, and 


22 Lib. Hi. 3. "'En tllavÀoll T
 K7JPvyp.a TWlI à7roUT()À.wv Kal Thll 7f'ap&
oULlI 
7rp
 òcþ8aÀp.wlI txwv, où p.óvos, tTL '"Yàp 7roÀÀO
 È7r
À
[7rOllTO TÓT
 lt7r
 TWlI à7ro- 
UTÓÀ.WV 


L
a'"Yp.'lIoL: where T
 l(
pv'"Yp.a and 'Í] 71'ap&
ouLS TWV à7rOUTÓÀWlI in- 
dicate the whole body of truth which they communicated to the Church, 
whether written or unwritten. 
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speaks of them each collecti vel y as of one person. 
In the year 116, as is supposed, Ignatius still after 
forty-eight );rears bishop of one of the three great 
Inother churches, all of thenl Sees of Peter, and 
types and lllodels of church government, ,vhence 
missions went forth, and the layers of apostolic 
teaching were propagated, in his seven extant 
epistles conveys the same idea as that presented 
by those divine words ,vhich S. (John had heard in 
vision, and was commanded to record, but ,vith 
llluch greater detail. As he is being led to mar- 
tyrdon1, in the long transit between Antioch and 
Rome, he pours forth the earnestness of one under 
sentence of death, glo,ving at the prospect of shed- 
ding his blood for Christ, and being for ever united 
with Hilll. These letters remain as a sample of 
numberless conversations held ,vith the deputa- 
tions which came to 111eet hÌ1n on his way, 111ing- 
ling their tears at his approaching passion ,vith 
their exultation in his triUll1ph. They are of one 
tissue throughout. Ignatius d,vells ,vith incessant 
repetition upon union ,vith God and ,vith Christ 
through obedience to the hierarchy of bishops, 
prie8ts, and deacons, by maintenance of one L'tith, 
in one body of the Church, ,vhich is wherever 
Christ is. 23 Let us take one instance froln his 
letter to the Ephesians. After saring that 'he had 
"received their whole multitude in the person of 
Onesimus, their bishop," he continues: "It IS, 


23 B. Ign. ad S/1l!f1.n, 1 and 8. 
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then, fitting that yon should by all lHrans glorify 
Jesus Christ ,,
ho has glorified you; that by a uni- 
fornl obedience you nlay be perfectly joined to- 
gether ill the sanle 111ind nnù ill the saIne judg- 
luent, and lllay all speak alike concerning every- 
thing, and that being subject to the bishop and 
the presbytery, you nlay be altogether sanctified. 
I 3ln not giving you cOllllllands, as if I "
ere any 
one; for, though I anl in bond
 for IIis nanle, I 
fun not yet perfected ill J esus Chri
t. For 1l0'V I 
Legin to learn, and I speak to you as my fello,v- 
disciples, for I had need to be encouraged by you 
jn faith, exhortation, endurance, long - suffering. 
J3ut since charity suffers lne not to be silent to 
you, I haye taken on lHe to exhort you to run 
together all ,vith the nlind of God. For Jesus 
Christ, your inseparable life, is the lnind of the 
Father, as also the bishops, placed in their several 
linlits, are the lnind of Jesus Christ. 1'herefore 
you should run together ,vith the bishop's lllind, 
as indeed you do. So then in your concord anù 
harnlonious charity Jesus Christ i
 sung. And 
each several one of yon Inakes up the chorus; so 
that all being harnlonious in concord, you take up 
the nlelody in unity, and sing ,vith one voice 
through I'JesuB Christ to the Father, that He nlttY 
hear you, and perceive by your" good ,yorks that 
you are nlenlbers of His Son. It is good for yon 
then to be in blalneless unity, that you lllay al,vays 
have fello",yship with God." ..A.nd then he adds: 
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,
 For if I in a short time have had such familiarity 
,vith your bishop, and that not hU1l1an, but 8Viri- 
tnal, how 111uch 1110re should I think you happy, 
,vho are so fused w"ith him as the Church ,vith 
Jesus Christ, and 
 S tT esus Christ ,vith the Father, 
that all things Inay be accordant in unity." 24 
This is an incidental passage out, of a very 
short letter, in ,vhich the speaker is addressing 
practical exhortations to the people of a great 
church, founded by S. Paul about sixty years be- 
fore, dwelt in by S. John up to about fifteen years 
of the tin1e at ,vhich he ,vas speaking. 'V e should 
not in such a ,yriting expect S. Ignatius to speak 
,vith the scientific correctness of a theologian, nor 
is he con1pletely exhibiting his subject in a trea- 
tise; yet here, as it ,vere at the first mOlnent after 
the Apostles have left the earth, ,,"'e have a picture 
of the Church as a ,vorld-wide institution, held to- 
gether by a diyine unity, ,vhich has its seat in the 
Person of Christ as the 111ind of the Father. It 
is a con1posite unity ,vhich is conten1plated in the 
ill1age of a harp ,vith its strings pouring forth ?ne 
song-the song of Christ-to the Father. It is a 
unity ,vide as the earth; for the bishops, placed 
in their several linùts, constitute the mind of 
Christ, ,vho is IIÍ1nself the Father's ll1ind. It is 
the unity of the diocese, for it is sUilllned up in 
the bi
hop: but it is the unity like,vise of the 
\vhole Church, for the bi:5hops are linked together 


24 S, Igllat. ad Eplws. i,.iv. 
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in One ,,
hose 111ind they collectively represent, 
and that One is He fronl ,,
hose Person their au- 
thority radiates; in ,vhom, as he says in this same 
letter, "the old kingdom ,vas being destroyed, God 
appearing in the form of a 111an, unto the newness 
of eternal life." 23 Again, it is not merely an out- 
,yard unity of government, but an inward unity of 
the truth held in COlnnlon, and also held as given 
by authority: 110t truth, as a result of the curi- 
osity of the hU111an intellect, rather truth, as a 
participation in the lnind of Christ. rIhus the 
Catholic unity of government is at the saIne tilne a 
unity of belief, ,vhich t,vo unities are not, in fact, 
separable, for their principle is one in the Person 
of Christ, in respect of ,vhonl subnlission to the 
I
uler is one and the saIne thing ,vith belief in the 
truth revealed by Hinl, ,vho is I
ing no less than 
'V orc1, Word 110 less than I
ing. 
,,-r e have, then, here the principle of authority 
and tradition as seated in the hierarchy, and at the 
saIne time the ,yhole order and unity of the Church 
as girdling the ,vorld by its chain of the Episco- 
pate, and as possessing the truth and exhibiting it 
in its quality of an institution. It is before us and 
fit ,york in its succession of Inen, in its sacraInents 
,vhich they adulinister, 26 in its truth ,vhich is Ìln- 


25 
ld Eplws, xix. 
26 Another point on which S. Ignatius dwells repeatedly is the re- 
ceiving the flesh of Christ in the Eucharist: thus he says of the hete- 
rodox, ad SmY1'n. 6: "They abstain from the Eucharist and prayer, 
ùecause they do not confeEs that the Eucharist is that flesh of our 
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parted by the one and delivered by the other. It 
is no vague congeries of opinions held by indi- 
viduals ,vith the diversity of individuals, but a 
body strongly organised, and possessing an ilnper- 
ishable life, the life of its Author. And ,ve have 
all this mentioned as fulfilled at the distance of 
one life fronl our Lord's ascension, while indeed 
his kinsman and elder in age, S. Simeon, is still 
bishop of Jerusalem, and lllentioned by one of 
Wh0111 a beautiful though insufficiently grounded 
legend says that he ,vas that child ,vhom our Lord 
had called anel placed before His disciples as the 
model of those who should enter into His kingdom. 
He was at least so near in time to Christ that this 
could be said ofhinl. He is the bishop of Antioch; 
he is on his ,yay to be thrown to the beasts in the 
Colossèum at Rome ;27 he is welcomed on his "
ay 
by church after church, and he sees and describes 
the bishops, in their several boundaries through 
the earth, as each maintaining the nlind of Christ 
in the unity of his Body. 
Such is the Church nlerely stated as a fact 
tü\vards the beginning of the second century. 
And the trial "rhich in these sixty years the 


Saviour Jesus Christ which Buffeled for our sins, which in His good- 
ness the Father raised." 
27 He says, ad Rom. ii.: CIOn 'TÒV l7rlcrK07rDV 
vpías ð E>E'ÒS KaTl1
lwcrEv 
Eúpe01jVu.L EÎs 
6a'LV à7rD àvaToÀ1js p.eTa7rEp.tþdp.E'vos. 1IIerivalA, Hist. c, h::v. 
p. }30, note 1, says, "'V e are at a loss to account for the bishop being 
sent to suffer martyrdom at Rome," This passage in the epistle confirms 
the acts of martyrdom, It was the wish of Trajan to make a great 
example, and the Bishop of Rome, S. Alexander, was at this time in 
prison, and shortly afterwards 11lartyred, 
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Church ,vas going through ,vas ,yell calculated to 
test her constitution. It is against the spread of 
false doctrine that S. Ignatiu
 ill these epi
tles so 
constantly appeals to the unity of the faithful 
alllong each othe1'. 28 lIe ,yarns the111 to use only 
Christian nourishlllent, ana to abstain frOln strange 
food, ,yhich is heresy. 29 The Church was then 
continually receiving into her boson1 converts at 
all ages of life, 80n1e fronl the Jews, nlal1Y Inore 
fronl the Gentiles; anIong these, therefore, nIinds 
brought up in Je,vish prejudices, and others which 
had run havoc in eastern super
titions and s
ys- 
terns of philosophy. In the course of these 
ixty 
years she probably 11lultiplied nlany titnes over in 
nUlllber; and the lllultiplication \yas rather by 
the accession of adults than by the education of 
children born of Christian parents. rrhe Church 
was cOlnp08ed of a 
nnall lllil10rity of the general 
population scattered at "Tide intervals over an Îln- 
lllenSe enlpire; and, 80 :fill'. frolll being assisted by 
tIle civil po,yer, 'YfiS under constant persecution 
frOllI it. "Thatever force her spiritual governlnent 
possessed could be exercised only by the voluntar
y 
sub111ission of her me1nbers. Let us ,yeigh the fact 
that, under these circu1nstances, a nU111ber of here- 
sies arose. Sonle were of J e"risb, some of Gentile 
parentage. But 1ye are not here concerned either 
,vith their cause or 1yith their 1natter: ,re a,vell at 
present only on the fact of their existence. In 


28 See Epist. ad .J.lIagnes, 13. 


29 Ad Trall. 6, 
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number they 1yere Inany; in character Inost di- 
verse'; they arose and flourished in different places. 
IIardly anywhere was the Church free from them. 
Let us ask only one question here: by ,vhat po,ver 
,vere they resisted? The human mind had then 
the fullest liberty of action in Christians. It ,vas 
by a free choice-a choice accolnpanied with dan- 
ger, and persisted in through suffering-that nlen 
became Christians. The liberty which TIlen exer- 
cised in beconling Christians they could use fur- 
ther against Christian doctrine, by innovating; by 
lnixing it up ,vith other doctrines, with ,yhich, 
perhaps, their nlinds had been familiar before 
their conversion; by developing it after their o,vn 
fashion. The desire offalne, the self-will of genius, 
the nlere luxury of thought, would offer a con- 
tinual temptation to such a course. l\Iany, fronl 
one motive or another, fell into it. The question 
,,"'hich ,ve repeat is, ,vhat po"\ver prevented the one 
Church fronl breaking up under this process of 
fi.ee thought into frag111ents? These heresies be- 
gan even ,vhile the Apostles "Tere teaching. S. 
Peter, S. Paul, and S. John speak strongly against 
then1. They S'Var111 in the t,vo generations suc- 
ceeding the death of S. John. Ho,v is it that, at 
the accession of l\Iarcus Aurelius, Christians hav- 
ing passed the limits of the empire, and being 
found so far as the wandering tribes of the north, 
there is still one Church, surrounded, indeed, by 
a multitude of sects, differing from her and from 
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each other, hut herself distinguished and unmis- 
takable alnong thenl all? 'Ve think the epi
tles 
of S. Ignatius furnish us ,vith a reply to this ques- 
tion. As ,ve have seen above, he vie,vs the Church 
in each place as a cOlllffiunity closely bound to- 
gether under a spiritual governn1ent which is 
sumn1ed up in the bishop, ,vhile the bishops in 
their several dioceses are as closely linked to 
each other, and all forIn one society, ,vherein is 
Jesus Christ. And these t,vo truths are not se- 
parated fron1 each other, but the unity of the 
part is deduced froln the unity of the ,vhole, and 
is subordinate to it. See, first, ,vith ,vhat force 
he states the unity of the diocese. 3o " Avoid divi- 
sions' as the beginning of evils. Follow all of 
you the bishop as Jesus Christ the Father, and 
the presbytery as the Apostles, and reverence the 
deacons as God's conllnand. Let no one ,vithout 
the bishop do aught of ,,","hat appertains to the 
Chllrch. Let that be deelned a sure Eucharist 
,,'hich is under the bishop, or under him ,vho 
has the bishop's authority for it. Wherever the 
bi
hop appears, there let the lnultituùe (of the 
faithful) be." But this strict unity of the dio- 
cese i
 derived fi"onl that of the ,,
hole Church; 
for he adds as the reason of the foregoing, "ju
t 
as ,vherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church."31 This is the first tilne ,,,"hen the ,vord 


30 Ad SmY'J'n. viii. 
31 Compare with this expression of S. Ignatius that of the Church of 
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"catholic" is known to be used, and it is applied 
to the Church as its distinctive character, to con- 
vey the t,vo attributes of unity and universality, 
in connection ,vi th the r erson of Christ, exactly 
as it has been used, an unique term for an unique 
object, from that day to this. S. Ignatius further 
vie,vs the Church in each place as having one 
faith; and not only so, but the same faith in 
every place; one faith at Antioch, one at Rome, 
one at every city bet,veen theIn, beyond them, 
around them. Here, then, is a double unity, in- 
"Tard and out,vard. As the double unity of body 
and spirit makes the man, so the double unity of 
governn1ent and of faith Inakes the Church. As 
neither mind nor body alone make the man, so 
neither faith nor government alone make the 
Church, but the coherence of both. The Incar- 
nation is the joining a human soul and body with 
the Person of the" Divine "T ord; after which pat- 
tern the Church, ,vhich is His special creation, is 
the joining of one faith and one government in 
fi 1110ral unity. It is by this force, by the same 
hierarchy everywhere guarding the san1e faith, by 
the principle of authority and tradition planted in 
this one living organisation throughout the earth, 
that the attacks of heresy are every,yhere resisted. 


Polycarp, fifty years later, descrihing how after his martyrdom
 (fOil TOîs 
· A7rOO'TÓÀOtS lCal 7rûO't òtlCaíots à:yaÀÀtcfJp.evos, òo
árEt TÒV 8eòv lCal TIa7Épa, lCal 
eVÀO')'eî TÒV K{,pwv 'Ý;p.wv lCal lCußepvfrr1]JJ TW" [1fvx.wlI TE lCal] O'ClJP.áTCIJJJ 'Ý;jiWJJ, 
lCal 7rotp.Éva T;]S lCaTà. T'hv oìlCovp.É'II'rw lCa60ÀIICfjs lICICÀ1]O'[as. _tcta Pol!Jca'1}i, 
xix. Ruinart, p. 43. 
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"That S. Paul 32 lays do,vn in dognla, history ex- 
hibits in fact. A hundred years after his ,vords 
are ,yritten, the Church has stretched her lilnits 
beyond the ell1pire, has nlultiplied incessantly, has 
been attacked by a cro,,
c1 of heresies striving to 
adulterate her doctrine, and has cast thenl out of 
her by this double unit), of her faith and her go- 
vernnlent, and so is one Body and one Spirit. Iler 
yictory lies not in being ,vithout heresies, but in 
standing anlong thenl as a contrast and a conàelll- 
nation. 
r-rhe solidity of internal organisation, and the 
definiteness of the One Faith ,yhich anÏ1nated it, 
kept pace ,vith the ll1aterial increase of nUll1bers. 
At the expiration of this period it is probable that 
anlong all the conteluporaries and iuul1ediate dis- 
ciples of the ..Lt\po
tles one only of high rank re- 
lTIained, that Polykarp, joint-hearer ,vith Ignatius 
of S. John, nnd to ,vholn in his passage the Inartyr 
addressed a letter as ,veIl as to his Church; ,,
hose 
O'V11 letter ,yritten at the tÌIlle of the martyr's conl- 
bat, and conlnlenlorating the ,,"'onderful patience 
therein 8ho,,"'n forth, is yet extant. nut in the 
Blean tiule in every Church the translnission of au- 
thoritatiye teaching passed to those who had gro,vn 
up thenlselves in the bishop\; council-his pre
- 
bytery, ,vhich Ignatius loved to represent as being 
to each bishop ,vhat the Council of Apostles was to 
their Lord. And as the death of r\postles thenl- 


32 Ephes, iv. 4-1G. 
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selves had caused no break in this living chain, so 
the gradual departure of their Î1nmediate disciples 
,vas 111ade up by the careful handing-on of the 
s
une deposit, lodged securely in its receptacle, the 
succession of men, 1vhich carried on the teaching 
office of the Church. 33 
In the Inean time, what ,vas the attitude of 
the empire to the Christian Faith under Trajan, 
IIadrian, and Antoninus Pius? DOlnitian's reign 
had ended in active persecution, to which N erva 
had put a stop on his accession. 34 But though 
Domitian's edicts had been reversed, like those 
of Nero, one of the most ancient laws of the Ro- 
n1an elnpire forbad the "rorship of any god not 
approved by the Senate. 35 This, as ,ve have said 
abqve, ,vas the s,vord perpetually suspended over 
the heads of Christians, ,vithout any fresh action 
on the part of the emperors. By virtue of this, 
even ,vhen it ,vas forbidden to accuse them, yet if 
they were brought before justice it was forbidden 
to absolve them. 36 And eyen senators,37 if accused, 


33 See Eusebius, Hist, iii. 37, who speaks exactly in this sense; and 
an important passage in Döllinger, Kallistus 'lllld HipjJolytus, 338-343, 
on the force of the word 7rpEUßtrrEpOS, as Ecclesiæ Doctor, one particularly 
charged with the magisterium veritatis. See also Hagemann, die Rö- 
miselæ Kirelle, pp. 607-8, 
3t Tillemont, Eee, IIist, ii. 132, 
35 Tertull. _lpol. 5, and Euseb, Hiðt, v. 21, assert the existence of 
this law, 
36 Tillemont, E. H. ii. 182-3, 
3i See the singular instance given by Euseb, v, 21, in the reign of 
Commodus, An informer accuses Apollonius of being a Christian, at 
a time when the imperial laws made such an accusation a capital 
offence, The accuser is put to death; but Apollonius, who is supposed 


II. 


p 
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,vere not exempt from this severity. "\Ve find 
Trajan acting upon this law in the year 111, ,vhen 
Pliny, being governor ofBithynia, brings expressly 
the case of the Christians before hiln. And the 
terms in ,vhich he does this sho,v at once the tem- 
per of the Ron1an magistrate in such cases and the 
state of the law. 
"I have never been present," he says, "at 
the trials of Christians, and therefore do not kno,v 
either the nature of their crime, or the degree of 
the punishnlent, or ho,v far examination should go. 
.,A,.l1d I haye been in great hesitation whether age 
Inade any difference, or the tender should not be 
distinguished fÌ'Olll the strong; \vhether they should 
be pardoned upon repentance, or, ,vhen once a man 
had been a Christian, ceasing to be so should not 
profit him; or ,vhether the lnere profession ,vithout 
any crÌ1ne, or ,vhether the crilnes involved in the 
profession should be punished. In the Inean time, 
,vith regard to those brought before me as Chris- 
tians, nlY practice has been this: I asked thenl if 
they ,vere Christians. If they adlnitted it, I put 
the question a second and a third time, threatening 
thenl ,vith death. If they persevered, I ordered 
theln to be led a,vay to execution. 38 For ,vhatever 


to have been a senator, having made a brilliant defence before the 
Senate, suffers martyrdom. 
38 Duci jussi (confer Acts xii. 19, lKÉÀEVO'EV ò:1raxlJ-ijvat). The extreme 
brevity with which the most urbane, kind-hearted, and accomplished of 
Roman gentlemen, as 1\11'. Merivale conceives him, describes himself as 
having ordered a number of men and women to be put to death for the 
profession of Christianity, is remarkable and significant, Compare it 
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it was ,vhich they ,vere confessing, I had no doubt 
that stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy deserved 
punishInent. There were others of a like infatua- 
tion, but a
 being Roman citizens I directed them 
to be sent to the city. Presently the crime spread- 
ing, froln being under prosecution, as is usual, 
seyeral incidents happened. An anonymous dela- 
tion was sent in to Ine, containing the names of 
n1any ,vho say that they are not Christians, nor 
ever ,vere. As at my instance they invoked the 
gods, and 111ade supplication ,vith frankincense and 
,vine to your image, ,vhich I had ordered for that 
purpose to be brought, together with the statues 
of the gods, and as moreover they reviled Christ, 
none of which things, it is said, real Christians can 
be induced to do, I thought they might be let go. 
()thers, being accused by a ,vitness, admitted that 
they,vere Christians, and presently said that they 
had been, some three years before, some Inany 
yearR, and SOlne even t,venty, but ,vere no longer. 
All yenerated your image and the statues of the 
gods, and reviled Christ. But they alleged that 
the utmost of their fault or error ,vas this: They 
were accustolned to Ineet before da,yn on a stated 
day, and addressed themselves in a certain form 


with the bearing of his friend Tr
jan to S, Ignatius below. As soon as 
the saint's confession of "bearing the Crucified in his heart" is specific, 
Trajan without a word of remark orders his execution, The "duci 
jussi" of Pliny and Trajan's manner in sentencing perfectly correspond 
and bear witness to each other's authenticity, So later the like tone 
used by Junius Rusticus, prefect of the city under Marcus Aurelius, to 
JU:-itin 
nlrtyr, a
 will be seen further on. 
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to Christ fiS to a god, binding then1Relves by oath 
not to any crime, but 110t to commit theft, robbery, 
adultery, the breaking of their ,vord, or the refusal 
to restore a deposit. After this they were ,vont to 
sep
rate, and then reussemble to take a con11110n 
and harnlless nleal. This, however, they had ceased 
to do fronl the publication of IllY edict forbidding, 
according to your command, private assemblies. I 
therefore thought it the Inore necessary to exa- 
lnine into the truth by putting to the torture tnTo 
female sht"ves, who were said to be deaconesses 
alnong them. I found, ho,vever, nothing but a 
perverse and imnloderate superstition, and so, ad- 
journing the inquiry, I took refuge in consulting 
you. For the matter seellled to llle worthy of con- 
sultation, specially on account of the number of 
those involved in danger. For lllany of every age, 
ever}' rank, both sexes, have been already, and 
"Till be endangered, since the contagion of this su- 
perstition has spread not only through cities but 
through villages and country. And it seems capa- 
ble of being arrested and corrected. At all events 
there is proof that the almost deserted temples 
have begun to be frequented, and the long in- 
terlllitted rites rene,ved, and victims for sacrifice 
are found ready, ,vhereof hitherto there ,vere very 
fe,v purchasers. lIenee it is easy to fornl an opi- 
nion ,vhat a number of persons may be reclainled 
if pardon be allo,ved." 39 


39 Pliny, Ep, x. Ð7, chiefly Melmoth's translation. 
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To ,vhich the emperor replies: "Yon have 
pursued the right course, my dear Secundus, in 
examining the causes of those delated to you as 
Christians. F or no universal rule can be laid 
do,VIl in a certain formula. They are not to be 
searched after; but if brought before you and con- 
victed, they must be punished. Yet with this con- 
dition, that whoever denies himself to be a Chris- 
tian, and makes it plain in fact, that is, by suppli- 
cating our gods, though he has been in past time 
suspected, shall obtain pardon for his repentance. 
But anonymous delations must not be admitted for 
any accusation. This is at once the very ,vorst 
precedent, and unworthy of our time." 
A great difficulty in tracing the progress of the 
Christian Faith in these three centuries is that ,ve 
possess nothing like a consecutive secular or reli- 
gious history of them. ,Ve only catch glilnpses of 
,vhat passes at intervals. Incidents are recorded 
,vhich, like a flash of lightning, suddenly reveal the 
landscape and the èlctors. Such an incident is this 
letter of Pliny to Trajan, and his reply. ,Ve have 
here the governor of a province before "Tholn Chris- 
tians are brought as criminals. vVe :find that if 
they ackno,vledge their faith and persist. in pro- 
fessing it, he sentences them to death. But en1- 
barrassed by their numbers, and perplexed also by 
the fact, that, save the profession of their faith, 
there appeared nothing criminal in their conduct, 
he refers the matter to the emperor. The em- 
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peror, no Nero or Domitian, but one renowned for 
his justice and moderation, praises what the gover- 
nor has done; pronounces that Christian
 as such 
are guilty of a capital criule, and that Pliny ,yas 
right in so interpreting the existing law; that, 
ho,vever, it is not desirable to seek thelll out; 
that even ,vhen brought before justice they are to 
be released if they deny their faith, but that if they 
persist in it, they are to be punished ,vith Jeath. 
IIere, then, is the law- an original la"
 of 
nome before' the Christian Faith began-under 
,yhich the Inartyrs suffered. at different times, 
throughout every province and city, ,,
ithout any- 
thing ,vhich could be called a general persecution 
on the part of the emperor directed to the destruc- 
tion of the ,,
hole religion. This perpetual liability 
to punishlnent l1light be called into action any- 
,,
here in the empire for various causes. The first 
in time, and one of the most constant, was the en- 
mit}T of the Jews; then the dislike of the heathens 
to Christians and their ,vays, ,vhich ,vas further 
sharpened by local calamities or distress irritating 
the nlind of the population, or by the jealou
y of 
the heathen priests and worshippers at the deser- 
tion of their temples. Then, again, there ,vas the 
ascription to Christian godlessness, as it ,vas called, 
that is their refusal to acknowledge the Roman 
gods, of fanlines, pestilences, and whatever trou- 
bled the popular Dlind. To these we must add a 
copious harvest of private grudges, and a host of 
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calulnnies, ,vhich seem no,v allnost grotesque, Lut 
then founel ,vide belief. But it ,vas the existence 
of such a la,v as this, acted on by Pliny before he 
referred to the emperor, and confirmed by Trajan, 
that <:rave force and effect to all these causes of 
o 
persecution. And it 1yould appear that ,vhel1 Chris- 
tians ,vere brought before the magistrates, as guilty 
of the Christian Faith, it ,vas not in the magis- 
trates' po,ver to decline hearing the case, any more 
than any other accusation of sacrilege or treason, 
for it had been determined that Christians "rere not 
a Inere J e,vish sect, and therefore could not in secu- 
rity,vorship one God, as the Jews did. It was a 
ruled point that their ,vorship was unauthorised. 
The practice of Trajan himself ,vas in accord- 
ance ,yith his ans,ver to Pliny. 
The very ancient und genuine acts of the Inar- 
tyrdom of S. Ignatius state that having struggled 
with difficulty through the persecution of Domi- 
tian, he had carefully governed his church of An- 
tioch, grieving only that he had not yet reached 
the rank of a perfect disciple by the sacrifice of his 
life, for he considered that the confession which is 
Inade by martyrdom brings into closer union ,vith 
the Lord. Trajan then having come to the East, 
full of exultation at the victories ,vhich he had 
gained, and considering that the subjugation of the 
Christians was all that was wanting to the perfect 
obedience of his elnpire, began to threaten them 
,vith the alternative of sacrifice or death. Then Ig- 
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natius fearing for his church caused himself to be 
brought before the enlperor, and being in the pre- 
sence ,vas thus addressed by him. "'Vho are yon, 
evil spirit, who are zealous to transgress our com- 
mands, besides persuading others to come to an 
evil end ?" Ignatius replied, " No one calls the 
bearer of God an evil spirit, for the demons fly 
fi,vay from the servants of God. But if you mean 
that I am a trouble to these, and so callIne evil to 
thenl, I admit it, for having Christ nlY IIeavenly 
I\.ing, 1 continually dissolve their plots." Trajall 
said, ""Tho is a bearer of God ?" Ignatius replied, 
" He ,vho has Christ in his breast." Trajan saiù, 
" "r e then appear to you not to have gods in our 
minds, whom we use to help us against our ene- 
lilies." Ignatius answered, "Y ou in your error 
call gods the delnons of the nations, for there is one 
God ,vho nlade the heaven, the earth, and the sea, 
and all that is in thenl; aIlc1 one Christ Jesus, the 
only-begotten Son of God, of,yhose friendship may 
I partake." Trajan said, " You mean him ,vho 
,vas crucified under Pontius Pilate"(" Ignatius ans- 
,vered, "IIim who crucifies my sin, ,vith its in- 
ventor, and condel1lns all the error and the malice 
of the demons under the feet of those ,vho carry 
hinl in their heart." Trajall said, "17"011 then carry 
the Crucified in your heart?" Ignatius replied, 
" Y es; for it is written, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them." Trajan gave sentence: "It is our 
cOlnmand that Ignatius, ,,
ho says that he carries 
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the crucified one about in him, be taken in chains 
by soldiers to the great nome to become the food 
of wild beasts, for the pleasure of the people." The 
holy lnartyr, ,vhen he heard this sentence, cried 
out ,vith joy, "I thank Thee, 0 Lord, who hast 
thought nle worthy to be honoured with perfect 
charity towards Thee, and to be bound in iron 
chains together ,vith Thy Apostle raul."
9 
So, with great eagerness and joy, through de- 
sire of his passion, having commended his church 
to God, he set out on that long journey, "fighting, 
as he says, with ,vild beasts all the ,yay from Syria 
to R,ome, over land and sea, by day and by night," 
a. captive under sentence of death, in the hands 
of soldiers, but receiving at each city a deputation 
from the bishop and people, who came forth to 
honour hinl as their champion. And he has but 
one anxiety, expressed again and again in that 
fervent letter to the Roman Christians, that they 
should not by their prayers intercept his martyr- 
dOIn. " I entreat you not to be untimely kind to 
Ine. Suffer me to be the food of the beasts, since 
by them I may enjoy God. I am God's grain: let 
me be ground by their teeth, that I may be found 
the pure bread of Christ :,,40 and then, presently, 
" I do not cOlll1nand you, as Peter and Paul;" thus 
giving an incidental but most po,verful ,vitness of 
the special relation ,vhich those Apostles bore to 
the ROInrrn Church. 


39 Acts of S. Ig llaÛus, Ruinart, pp. 8, 9, 


40 Ad Rom. iv. 
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And it nlay be renlarked that "rhile he has 
words of honour, praise, and affection for the other 
five churches ,,"hich he addresses, yet in speaking 
of Rome his heart overflo,vs ,vith emotion. Upon 
this church he pours out epithet upon epithet, as 
"the beloyed and enlightened in the ,,
ill of IIiln 
,yho has willed all things ,vhich are according to 
the char
ty of Jesus Christ our God," ,\ho
e peo- 
ple are" united to every cOIDInand of IIis in flesh 
and spirit, filled undividedly ,vith the grace of God, 
and thoroughly cleansed froin every spot offoreign 
doctrine." She is not only the Church ",yhich pre- 
side
 in the fortress of n Olllan po,ver," but like,yi
e, 
",vorthy of God, and of all honour and blessing 
and praise, ,yorthr to receive that ,vhich she ,yishes, 
chaste, bearing the n
llne of Christ and the nanle of 
the Father, and presiding over charit
y." "That is 
the meaning of this last phrase? As she presides 
in the fortress of Roman po,ver, so she presides 
over charity. 1\lay ,ve thus interpret the mind 
of the martyr? God in His Triune Being is Cha- 
rity; the Holy Spirit, the ineffable embrace of the 
:Father and IIis lInage, their Love, or Delight, or 
Joy, or Blessedness, or ,,
hatever human nalne ,ve 
Inay dare to give to what is 1110st divine, is charity: 
by charity God became man; charity is the indi- 
vidual Christian's state; charity makes men one in 
the Body of the God-Iuan; charity is the condition 
of angels and men in the great kingdom to come, 
the God-forlned kingdom. Thus charity is the dis- 
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tinctive mark of the Christian religion, that from 
,vhich it springs, that ,vhich it is, that _ ,vhich it 
points to, and in "rhich it ,viII be consummated. 
"Then, then, S. Ignatius said of the Roman Church, 
using the salue "rord in one sentence,41 that as she 
presided oycr the country of the Romans, so she 
presided over charity, does he not ,vith equal deli- 
cacy and eInphnsis indicate her prilnacy? she pre- 
sides oyer that in ,,,,hich the Unity of the Church 
consi
ts, in ,yhich its truth, its grace, and its holi- 
ness coinhere. 
The desire of the martyr was accolllplished: 
he reached Rome on the last day of the great 
gal1leS, and "ras thrown in the Colosseum before 
the beasts, which, according to his repeated 
prayers, so entirely devoured him that only the 
greater bones renlained. These, says the con- 
telnporary account, "a priceless treasure," were 
carried back to Antioch. Some,vhat less than 
three hundred years after"rards S. Chrysostol1l, 
preaching on his day in his city, thus speaks of 
him: "It was a divine benefaction to brin a him 
l:"'! 
back again to us, and to distribute the Inartyr to 
the cities: - RODle received his dripping blood, 
but you are honoured ,vith his relics.-From that 
time he enriches your city, and like a perpetual 
treasure, dra,vll upon eyery day and never fail- 
ing, gives hi
 bounty to all. So this happy Ig- 


41 'EKKÀ.7](]"[Cf-1]TtS Kal 7rpOIC&.e7]7aL tv TÓ7ro/ Xwp(ov 'Pwp.a(WV-7rpOICCJ.e7]P.ÉV7] 
T1jS à:Y&.Tr7]s, 
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natins, blessing all that COllle to hiln, sends theln 
hon1e full of confidence, bold resolution, and forti- 
tude. Not, then, to-day only but every day go 
to him, reaping spiritual fruits froln him. For, 
indeed, he "Tho comes hither ,,
ith faith 111ay reap 
great goods. Not the bodies only, but the very 
coffins of the saints are full of spiritual grace. 
For if in the case of Eliseus this happened, and 
the dead lnan ,,
ho touched his bier broke through 
the bonds of death, how l11uch more no,v, when 
grace is more abundant, and the energy of the 
Spirit fuller ?-So, I beseech you, if anyone be in 
despondency, in sickness, in the depth of sin, in 
any circlunstance of life, to come here ,vith faith, 
and he will put off all these."42 
Defore S. Ignatius reached that cOlnpletion of 
his faith to .w"hich he aspired, he "ras cheered with 
the account that his sacrifice had produced its 
effect, and peace had been restored to his church, 
,vith the completeness of its body.43 
K O'V in all this-in Pliny's conduct as governor, 
in his reference to Trajal1, in the emperor's reply, 
in his treatment of S. Ignatius, and in the restora- 
tion of peace after,vards-there is, we cOl1ceive, a 


42 S, Chrysostom, Hom. on S. Ignatius, tom, ii. 600. 
43 S. Ignatius in the 11th sec, of his epistle to the Smyrnæans re- 
quests them to send a messenger to congratulate the church of Antioch, 
87& ElPl1J1EVOVULJI, líal ò:lrÉÀaßov 7Ò rOLOV }J.Éj'aeos, ,broKa7EUT&.e1] aln-ols TÒ tOtoJl 
(J'CJ)}J.aTEwv. The word uW}J.aTEWJI, or corpusculum, indicates the com- 
pleteness of a diocesan church with its bishop, the whole Church being 
uW}J.a XPLUTOV, as S. Ignatiui3 had said in sec. I of the same epi
tle, 
JI ÉJll 
(J'1:fLCJ.TL T-ijS ÈKK}..1]ulas a!J7oû, 
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very exact sample of what the position of Chris- 
tians ,vas in Traj an's time. His answer rtùed the 
question of Roman law for the following two hun- 
dred years. I t declared the profession of Christi- 
anity to be illicit and a capital offence; but to call 
this law into action, or to leave it suspended as a 
threat over the heads of Christians, was a matter 
of expedience. "\Vnen the latter took place, the 
churches were said to be at peace; when the former, 
a persecution was said to rage; but at any time 
and place an individual might suffer; while on the 
other hand a persecution directed to root out the 
,vhole Christian name was not yet thought of. 
And this state of things seems to continue 
through Hadrian's principate. In his first year, 
Alexander, fifth successor of S. Peter at Rome, 
having been imprisoned under Trajan, suffers 
martyrdom. It ,vould seeln as if the same hand 
had struck do,Vll about the same time the head
 
of the two great churches of Rome and Antioch, 
the first and the third in rank, and perhaps 
ordered the execution of the bishop of Antioch at 
Rome, ,vith that of the Roman bishop, in order to 
give greater force to the example. 44 
lany other 
Inartyrs at Rome and in the north of Italy. are 
found at this time. I t is not at all necessary to 
suppose the personal action of Hadrian in these. 


U There is some doubt about the tíme of S. Ignatius'5 martyrdom. 
)\re suppose it to be at the end of Trajan's reign. S, Alexander I, is 
reckoned a martyr, and placed in the canon of the ?lIass next after 
S. Ignatius, which seems to indicate a connection between their deaths, 
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After this he ,vas engaged during fifteen years in 
those splendid progresses, in ,vhich he exalnined 
personally every part of his vast empire, from its 
northern frontier bet,veen Carlisle and N e"
castle 
to the Euphrates. 'Vhile he ,vas so engaged, the 
governors of the yarious provinces ,vouId apply 
the existing law in the cases brought before them. 
lIe "Tould have had to interfere, and that ,vith 
the whole ,v"eight of the imperial arlll, if he .w"ished 
to check the course of the la,v. 'Ve have, ho,vever, 
recorded the lllost interesting fact that ,vhen he 
,vas at ..Athens in the year 126, Christians for the 
first tilne appronched a Roman enlperor ","'ith a 
public defence of their doctrines, and a persecu- 
tion is said to have been stopped by the apologies 
,vhich Quadratus and Aristides presented to hÏ1n. 
Perhaps the rescript to :\Iinucius Fundanus, pro- 
consul of the province of A
ia, ,vhich J u
tin has 
preserved, ,vas a result of this. It runs thus: 
I.. I haye received the letter \vritten to nle by your 
predecessor, the noble Serenius Granianus. ..Llnd 
indeed it seelns to me that that affair should not 
he passed by ,,"'ithout a diligent exalnination, in 
order that Christians may not be disturbed, nor 
an occasion of false accusation be opened to in- 
formers. If, then, the provincials can present 
themselves openly ,vith their petitions against 
Christians, so as to ans,ver before the tribunal, 
let them do that, and not betake themselves to 
lnere requests and outcries. It ,vonld be nluch 
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rnore just that you Sh01Ùd take cognisance of the 
matter, if anyone be ,villing to accuse. If, then, 
anyone denounce them, and prove that they are 
doing anything illegal, sentence them according 
to the grayity of the crime. But, by IIercules, if 
it be a mere false accusation, punish the informer 
according to its importance." 
Here ,,
ould seem to be a considerable modi- 
fication of Trajall's rescript. The profes:-;ion of 
Christianity is not taken by itself as a capital of- 
fence. Proof must be given that SOlllething illegal 
has been cOlllll1Ïtted. So far it approaches to an 
act of toleration. It plainly discourages anonYln- 
ous and malicious attacks. But on the other hand 
it was not difficult to show that Christians did 
con1nllt son1ething illegal. ..L\ny real accuser bring- 
ing then1 before the tribunal could prnve by their 
o"
n testin10ny that they declared the gods "yor- 
shipped by the Romans to be delllons, while they 
refused to swear by the en1peror's genius. Thus, 
favourable as thi
 decree ,vas to them, it fell far 
short of declaring their religion to be allo"Table. 
And the salllC emperor who could thus write, 
,yhose curiosity Inade him acquainted ,vith all the 
religious sectH of his empire, ,vhose ten1pér, as an 
exceedingly accolllplished man, having the ,videst 
experience of ll1en and things, and ruling an em- 
pire of the most diverse races ,,
ith the most vari- 
ous religions, led hilll to an eclectic inùifference, 
and so far toleration of all, yet sho,ved by his per- 
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sonal conduct at fi later period of his life ho,v he 
,vould treat the profession of the Christiall Faith 
if it thwarted a ruling desire. 'Vhcn, after fifteen 
years of incessant travel, study, and observation, 
he returned to Rome, and had enclosed at Tivoli 
a space of eight miles in circumference, adorned 
with copies of the most beautiful temples in his 
,vide dominion, he offered sacrifices and consulted 
the gods as to the duration of his "
ork; but he 
received for ans,ver that the gods who inhabited 
their images were tormented by the prayers which 
the widow SJ'lnphorosa and her seven sons offered 
daily to their God. 45 If she and her children 
,vould sacrifice, they prolnised to grant all his de- 
ll1ands. Upon this Hadrian ordered SYInphorosa 
and her seven sons to be brought before him, and 
endeavoured by kind ,vord
 to bring them to sacri- 
fice. She replicd, " It ,vas for not consenting 
to "That you ask that Iny husband Gætulius and 
his brother AUulntius, both tribunes in your 
army, suffered various tortures, and, like gene- 
rous chanlpions, overcame your demons by a 
glorious death. If their death was shalneful be- 
fore 11len, it was honourable in the sight of the 


45 So the persecution of Diocletian is said to have arisen from Apollo 
declaring that the just who were upon the earth prevented him fronl 
uttering true oracles; and a like answer was received by Julian the 
Apostate at Antioch, where the relics of S. Babylas had been translated 
by GaIJus to Daphne, near a celebrated temple of Apollo. Here Julian, 
offering in Tain a great number of sacrifices to the demon, was at length 
informed that the body of the saint condemned him to silence, and 
ordered the Christians to remove it. S. Chrys. tom, ii. 560. 
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nngels, and now they are cro,vned with immortal 
light. They live in heaven, and follow every- 
,vhere the I
ing ,vho reigns there, covered ,vith 
glory hy the trophies they have gained in dying 
for I-Inn." I-Iadrian, stung by this reply, could 
not contain hilnself, but said: "Either sacrifice 
this instant to the ilnnlortnl gods, or I ,viII myself 
sacrifice you ,vith your children to these gods 
,vholn you despise." "And how should I be so 
happy," said Symphorosa, "as to be ,vorthy "\vith 
Iny children to be sacrificed to my God?" " I 
tell you," said Hadrian, "I ,viII have you sacri- 
ficed to my gods." " Your gods," replied she, 
"cannot receive me in sacrifice. I am not a vic- 
tim for them; but if you order me to be burnt 
for the name of Christ my God, kno,v that the 
fire ,vhich consumes me ,vill only increase their 
punishment." "Choose, I tell you," said the enl- 
peror; "sacrifice or die." " You think, doubt- 
less, to frighten Ine," rejoined SYlnphorosa; "but 
I desire to be at rest ,vith my husband, whom you 
put to death for the nalne of Christ." Then the 
emperor ordered her to be taken before the telllple 
of Hercules, to be btruck in the face, and hung up 
by her hair. nut finding that these tornlents only 

erYed to strengthen her in the faith, he had her 
thro'V'll into the Anio. Her brother Eu rrenius 
ð , 
heing one of the chief men at Tibur, dre,v her 
body froll1 the ,vater, and buried her in the sub- 
ur b
 of the to"Vtrn. 


II. 


Q 
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The next day IIadrian ordered the seven sons 
of Symphorosa to be brought before him. And, 
seeing that neither his threats nor his promises, 
nor the exhibition of the most fearful punish- 
ments, could shake their constancy, nor induce 
theln to sacrifice to idols, he caused seven poles 
to be planted round the telnple of IIercules, on 
which they were raised by pulleys. Then Cre- 
scentius, the eldest, had his throat cut ; Julian, 
the second, ,vas run through the breast; N eme- 
sius was struck in the heart; PrÏlnitivus III the 
stomach ; Justin in the back; Stactæus in the 
side; ,vhile the youngest, Eugenius, ,vas cleft to 
the middle. 
The day following the death of these brethren 
IIadrian came to the temple and ordered their 
bodies to be removed, and to be cast into a deep 
hole. The priests and sacrificers of the temple 
called this spot the place of the Seven Executed. 
Their blood stopped the persecution, ,vhich was 
only rekindled eighteen months after,vards. 46 
As the rescript to 
Iillucius Fundanus did not 
prevent the emperor from thus acting, neither was 
it an obstacle to such an incident as this occurring 
in any part of the elnpire. 
That it ,yas so like,vise in the principate of his 
successor, of all do,vn to this period the most tran- 
quil and the least persecuting, we have strong and 
clear evidence in the earliest of the extant apolo- 


46 Acts of S. Symphorosa, from Dom Ruinart, pp. 23-4. 
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gies, that of Justin ::\Iartyr, presented to the elll- 
peror Antoninus Pius about the year 150. He 
,vho would breathe the atmosphere in which the 
early Christians lived ,vill find it in this ,york of 
n distinguished convert frolll heathen philosophy, 
,vhich is the Illore interesting as being con1posed 
nt a n10lIlent when the elIlpire seems to have 
reached its highest point, and the ruler of it was 
its n10st moderate spirit. ",Ve may cite a few pass- 
ages bearing on the condition of Christians. 
"To the Emperor Titus .1Elius Adrianus An- 
toninus Pius ....\ugustus Cæsar, and to his son 
Verissin1us the Philosopher, and to Lucius the 
l")hilosopher, son of Cæsar by birth, and of Pius 
by adoption, the lover of learning, and to the 
sacred Senate, and to all the ROIllan people, in 
behalf of those out of every race of lllen "Tho are 
unjustly hated and persecuted, I, that an1 one of 
such mysel
 Justin, son of Priscus, and grandson 
of Daccheius, natives of Flavia N eapolis, of Pales- 
tine, in Syria, offer this address and supplication. 
"Reason dictates that those ,vho are really 
pious and philosophers sholùd loye and honour 
truth alone, declining to follow the opinions of 
the ancients if they be corrupt. For right rea- 
son not only forbids us to asscnt to those ,vho are 
unjust either in practice or in principle, but COID- 
lllands the lover of truth to choose that ,vhich is 
just in ,vord and deed in every way, even before 
his o-,vn life, and ,vith death threatening hÎln. 
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N o,v you hear yourselves called on all sides 
Pious, Philosophers, Guardians of Justice, and 
Lovers of Learning; but, ,vhether you be. such 
in truth, the event ,viII sho,v. For "re have 
COlne before you, not to flatter you in this ad- 
dress, nor to gain your favour, but to demand of 
you to pass judgment according to strict and ,vel 1- 
,veighed reason, not influenced by prejudice, nor 
by the desire of pleasing superstitious men, nor 
by inconsiderate passion, nor by the long prevn- 
lence of an evil report, in giving a sentence ,vhich 
would turn against yoursclyes. For, as to us, we 
are ftùly persuaded that we can suffer no inj ury 
from anyone, unless we be found guilty of some 
,vickedness, or proved to be bad men; and, as to 
you, kill us you lnay, but hurt us you cannot. 47 
" "'\Ve ask, then, that the actions of those who 
are accused before you n1ay be ex::unined, that he 
,vho is convicted n1ay be punished as an evildoer, 
but not as a Christian. And, if anyone appears 
to be innocent, that he lllay be dislnissed as a 
Christian ,vho has done no evil. For "\ve do not 
require you to punish our accusers: they are suf- 
ficiently recolllpensed by their O'Vll n1alice, and 
their ignorance of ,vhat is good. l\Ioreover, bear 
in lllind that it is for your sakes that ,ve thus 
speak, since it is in our power to deny when ,ve 
are questioned. But ,ve choose not to live by 
falsehood. 48 


4T Justin. 1 Apol. 1, 2, 


48 Sec. 7. 
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"And you, ,vhen you hear that we are ex- 
pecting a kingdoln, rashly conceive that ,ve 111eall 
a hUlnan one, ,vhereas we speak of that with God, 
as is . evident even from those ,vho are under ex- 
alnination by you confessing that they are Chris- 
tians, ,vhilst they kno,v that death is the penalty 
of the confession. For if ,ve expected a human 
kingc1ol11, ,ve should deny in order to obtain our 
expectations; but, since our hopes are not of the 
present, ,ve do not regard those ,vho kill us, kno,v- 
ing that death is an inevitable debt to all. 49 
" "r e adore God only, but in all other matters 
joyfully serve you, confessing that you are kings 
and rulers, and praying that you nlay be found 
to possess, together with your rOJTal power, a 
sound and discerning lnind. If, hO"\vever, not- 
,vithstanding that we thus pray and openly lay 
everything before you, you treat us with COl1- 
telnpt, ,ve shall receive no injury; believing, or 
rather, being convinced, that everyone, if his 
deeds shall so de
erve, shall receive the punish- 
Inent of eternal fire, and that an account ,,
ill be 
required of him in proportion to the po,vers ,vhich 
he has received froln God, as Christ has declared 
ill those "Tords, ,rro ,vhomsoever God has given 
lnuch, of hinl shall be much required.'50 
"Though death be the penalty to those ,vho 
teach or even who confess the nanle of Christ, ,ve 
every,vhere accept it, and teach it. And if you 


49 Sec. 11. 


50 Sec. 17. 
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ns CJ]C'111ie:s Jncct thc
c ,vord
, yon can au no 1110re, 
as ,vc have already sftid, thftn kill us, \vhicll 1rillgs 
no hurt to llS, ùut to you, aHd to ull ,vho hatc 
Ullj ustly, ana do not rcpent, the cha
ti
elllcllt of 
eternul fire. "51 
And hi
 rOllchl<lÏng ,yords arc: "If no,v \vlutt 
"..c hftvc sftid ftppear
 to be reasonaùle and true, 
honour it nccor<lingly; but if folly, despise it as 
foolish; yet pa
B Hot sentencc of death against thosc 
a
 ellenÜe
, ,vIto have <lolle no evil. !1'ur ,vo tell 
yon ùefOfphal1({ that you \vill not e
cape the future 
j ut1gnlcnt of God, if YOll continne in inj tu.;tice, and 
,ve shall cry, l
et the ,vill of God be done. ,,5
 
Such then is the tc
tilllony of a Christian ns 
to the 'V(1) ill ,vhich the confe

ors of hi:-; religion 
\VCl"e trpatcd; an<l it is corroborated by that of the 
hpatIH.\)l philosopher Ccl
tl
, ,vIto ,vritcs his hooks 
:lgaill
t Chrititianity about this tilHe, and illll>utCH 
tl1C 
ecrec:Y' practi
eù hy Christians in their tcach- 
jng aHd their aetiollb t(J t hcir attcnlpts to c
cape 
the punislllllcnt of dcath hanging over thcir head
. 53 
A ud again haying put into the Jllouth of Chris- 
tiall
 thc reluark, that if thcy bla:sphclllC or 
trikc 
a 
tatue of ,J npi tcr or .L\.pullo, the
e gods call1lot dc- 
f{'IHI thcllH5el\Tcs, he buLjoillS: .
 L)o you not, thell, 

cc that your O\Vll dClllOlL is Hot ]llcrely blasphcIlled 


ðJ 
cc. il:i. 
62 ::;CC, (is. Chevallier's translation, sometimes nltered. 
53 Ol'igCll c. n'l,
. i. ;t nE'pl TOÛ I(púcþa XpLCT71allOÙS Tà Ò.pf(JI(OJlTa aÙToí's 
?rOtEW leal ÔtÔá(TI(HII El7r
JI, l(a1 ;$71 OÙ P.cI.í1]1I TOVrO 7rOWÛ(JllI, l1Tf ÔlW()O{.P.EIIOl T
II 
E7r1]fJT1]P.ÉJI'rlll aÙToí's õlle'1}v TOV Oaváíov. 
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but expelled frOIIl every laud and 
ea, ,vhile YOll, 
hi:, consecrated inlage,51 are chained, and lcd :t,vay 
to pri:'3ou, and crucified; and the dèlnoll, or aH you 
call hiln, thr Son ùf GUll, giYCH you no protcction." 
.r\nd in another place, cunlparing Christians ,vith 
J C'V8, to 'Vh01l1 G vd had nUlde so Iunny prolui
es : 
" See," he says, ",\rhat good ha
 j [e dune to thcln 
and to you? '1'0 theul, instead of being 10rJ.s of 
all the carth, not a cloù of soil or a hearth rc- 
ll}ains ;55 ,vhile of yon, if ..tny one still "-auùer
 
alJout in hiding, yct j u
tice pur
ue
 hilU ,vith thc 
tlooln of death." 
IIo,veycr, "
e kllO'V that at this tin1e at len
t 
the bolJ. "pords of J u8till drc,v down 110 punish- 
lllcnt fi"OIn Antoninu
, i.tnd a rescript of this Cln- 
peror, dated ahout t,vo year
 aftcr the prescntation 
of tmB fir
t apulogy, has becn prc
èrYed, ,vhich i
 
Inore favourable to Chri
tians than that of 11a- 
d.rian. It is addres::;cd to that province of Asia 
,vhich contained so Inany flouri
hillg Christian 
churches, and ,vhich accordingly ,vas so hitter 
ngainst thcIn. 'l"hey had ,vrittcn to cOInplain of 
thc Chri
tians, and to accu
e thelu as the cause 
of tho ci.lrthquakes ,vhich had happencd. rIhe 
cB1pcror replics: "It ,vas Iny bclicf that the god
 
'vûuld tfll.c çare that fsuch BIen as you (lescriLe 

hould not e
cape. For Hluch rather \\rould they
 


6
 
È TÒJo' Ka.OWUUAJp.ÉJo'OJo' WU7f'fp 
:'Ya.'^J.La. a.Vrcf ð
uas à7f'å')'f1 Ka.l àVo.UKo,^o7f'ltn. 
viii. 38, 3!). 
55 viii, G!); by this we 
hou1d judge that the work of Cc1:::ms appeared 
not long aftcr the puni
ll1ncllt of the Jew
 by Il:u.lriall. 
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if thcy could, punish such as ,viII not \\rorship 
thcIn. N ow these men you are annoying, ana 
accusing thcir opinion as atheistical, and charging 
them ,vith sundry other things ,yhich ,ve cannot 
prove. Y et it ,vould be serviceable to thenl to 
seem to Ineet their death for such an accusation ; 
and they surpass you in giving up their lives 
rather than conlply ,vith what you cnll upon thCIll 
to do. But as to the earthquakes ,vhich have hap- 
pcned or arc hnppening no,v, it is not reasonablc 
that )TOll should mention thenl, yon ,vho lose heart 
,vhen they take placc, conlparing your conduct 
,vitIl theirs, ,vbo haye more confidence than you to- 
,vards God.. And you indeed in such a time seem 
to have no knowledge of the gods, and neglect the 
tenlples, anel know nothing of 1yorRhipping God; 
"Thence it is that you are jealous of those who do 
,vorship hiIn, and that YOll persccute them to 
death. Respecting such nlen various other rulers 
of provinces ,vrote to my divine father, and Ilis 
reply was, not to trouble such men, except they 
appear to be contriying sonlething against thc 
110man elllpire. l\Iany too have referred to Ine 
about such, and my reply was in agreelnent to 
IllY f:'ìther's decision. N ow if anyone has an ac- 
cusation to bring against such a one as such, let 
the accused be released from the chargc, even 
though he appear to be such, and let the accuser 
be punished. ,,56 


56 Att
ched to JURtin's first Apology. 
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I-Iere ,ve reach the highest point of toleration 
,vhich Christians received in the fir:-;t 130 year::;;. 
Instead of rrrajan's some,vhat reluctant order to 
puniBh Chri
tians as Christians, ,vhen once con- 
victed, instead of Hadrian's decision that some- 
thing contrary to llolnan la,v must be proved 
against them, -,-
ntoninus, ,vhile quoting the lat- 
ter, goes far beyond it, and lays do,,'"n that as 
Christians they ,vere bhuneless, and ,vere only to 
be punished in case some hostility to the Roman 
enlpire could be proved in their conduct. }'Iore- 
over, their accuser was to be punished. And this 
rescript being repeated to several places, amounted 
to an assurance that Christians should be left in 
tranquillity during the principate of Pius. 
Putting ourselves into the position of a Roman 
en1pcror at this middle of the second century, let 
us endeavour to forlH a notion of ,vhat Christianity 
,vould appear to him. In the first place, he "rho 
had all the threads of Roman organisation gathered 
in his hand, ,yonld certainly recognise it as a sect 
spread throughout the en1pire, the Jewish origin 
of ,vhich ,vas kno,vll to him, and the author as one 
crucified by order of a Roman governor under Ti- 
berius. 5ï Yet he would hardly di
tingnish accu- 
rately the Church fron1 the different heresies ,vhich 
every,vhere sprang up around it, holding more or 
less of its doctrines and mixing them up with cor- 


57 See Trajan's remark to S. Ignatius: " You mean him that was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate." 
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ruptions and abuses. 58 ...tnd it would scarcely ap- 
pear to him as a po,ver ill the State, either from 
its nunlbers or the influence of the people belong- 
ing to it; yet on the other hand it ,,
ould appear 
as something not inconsiderable in either of these 
respects. l\Ioreover, ,ve may suppose it ,vould 
COlne before him as a belief, and not as an institu- 
tion. It had as yet no public churches. 59 A hea- 
then would say of Christians at this time that they 
had no teulples, altars, or statues ;GO no ceremonial 
,vürship, for he could not, as a heathen, get ad- 
Inittance to Christian rites, ,vhich moreover ,vere 
carried on in private houses, and carefully con- 
cealed. l"he clllperor ,vould be ,veIl aware that 
Christians had rulers of their o,vn ;Gl it was as 
such that Trajan had fixed upon the bishop third 
in rank among Christian communities for punish- 
Inent the lllOst severe and degrading, to be thro,vn 
as food for ,vild beasts, for the pleasure of the peo- 
ple. TIut nevertheless, the internal constitution of 
the Church ,,"ould lie hidden from him: the link 
,vhich bOllnd together the bishops of the various 
local communities, and so fornled the Catholicism 
of the Church, would be quite inviHible to all out- 
side. Jealous as Trajan ,vas of secret societies, so 


58 See the curious letter of Hadrian about the Al('xandrians, in which 
the Christiaus spoken of are probably heretics. 
59 They are first mentioned at Rome in the reign of Alexander 
Severus. 
60 See Origen c. Cels. vii. 62. 
61 See Trajan's question, "Who art thou who art zealous to trans- 
gress our commands, besides persuading others to come to an evil end 7" 
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that he could hardly tolerate a guild of firemen in 
a provincial town, he had no suspicion of a society 
",vhich had become even in his time conterlninous 
",vith his elnpirc, and "ras bound together not only 
by the profession of one faith, but by the living 
links of one goyernment. Kor, fifty years later, 
could Antoninus have had any such kno,vledge. 
The persecution which ",ve have seen arose from 
simpler causes; the faith of Christians in one God 
who had made heaven and earth, and in one Son 
of God ",vho had become l\Ian and redeemed them, 
and ",yith this, and indeed as part of this, their 
summary rejection, their utter intolerance of all 
the heathen gods; this it ,vas that had drawn 
do",vn the Roman s"rord upon them in answer to 
the popular cry,62 A,vay ,vith the godless! And 
again, their standing aloof from heathen life, their 
refusal to take part in heathen festivals, their ,,"ith- 
dra""al as far as possible from all public concerns: 
this ,vas part of the hatred of the hunlan race im- 
puted to thenl, ,,
hich ulade them objects of sus- 
picion first, and then, ",vhen any special excitement 
arose, of persecution. These peculiarities also, and 
the secrecy 
ith ,,
hich their ,vorship ""as neces- 
sarily conducted because it ",vas not allo"red, had 
led to crrlunlnies concerning thenl, inlputing the 
grossest imnlorality as "
ell as cruelty. 
1'he apologies of Quadratus, Aristides, and J us- 
tin, ",vere probably the first connected revelation 


()2 AfpE 'TOVS ã8Éous. 
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of the Christian doctrines ,vhich the clnperor could 
have; but these would be very far froln convey- 
ing to hin1 the character of the Church as an insti- 
tution. They were intended to obyiate the per- 
secutions arising froln the causes above described, 
to sho,v the purity of Christian nlorality, the rea- 
sonableness of Christian belief, the fidelity of Chris- 
tian sentiment to the ilnperial rule as established 
by a divine providence. They ,vere not in the 
least intended to lay before him the Christian 
Church as a whole. Thus Justin, replying to the 
accuðation that they ,vere expecting a kingdom, 
says, " You rashly conceive that ,,"e mean a hu- 
lllan one, ",.hereas ,ve speak of that ,vith God." 
'Ve n1ttY then, it spems, conclude ,vith certainty 
that Antoninus ,vas only partially a,vare of what 
Christianity was. That discipline of the secret, 
,vhich ,vas itself the result of persecution-of the 
Christian Faith having to 11lake itself a place in 
a ,vorld utterly opposed to it, - became at Ollce 
its protection, and the cause of further persecu- 
tion; of persecution, in so far as it put Christians 
under gene
"al suspicion, but of protection, inn:s- 
much as it covered ,vith a veil that complete nlora1 
revolution to which the Christian Faith was tenlling 
from the first, and to,vards ,vhich it was continu- 
ally advancing. Could Trajan have foreseen ,vhat 
,vas apparent under Constantine, his treatment of 
Christians would have had no forbearance or hesi- 
tation in it, his blows no intermission or doubt- 
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fulness. As it is, up to the tilne we are no,v 
considering, there are no traces of a general per- 
secu tion against the Christian n[llne organised by 
the ell1peror as head of the State. There are num- 
berle
;5 local and individual persecutions starting 
up in this city and in that, and arising from the 
fundamental contrariety of Christian belief to the 
existing heathen ,vorship and the ordinary heathen 
life. Such ,ve have and no more. And so a great 
host of martyrs in single cOlllbat "
Oll their cro,vn. 
TIut the emperor did not set himself to destroy a 
unity which he did not see. 
N o,v as to the character in Christians which 
their condition in these hundred and thirty }Tears 
tended to produce, ,ve can form a clear conclusion. 
Of the relative proportion of actual martyrs to the 
,vhole mass of believers, we can indeed have no 
accurate notion; but it is plain that all "rere liable 
to suffering as Christians in every various degree 
up to that ultimate point of witnessing by death. 
Thus the acceptance of the Christian Faith itself 
involved at least the spirit of confession, if not 
that of martyrdom. A Inan lived for years, per- 
haps a whole generation, with the prospect of 
suffering, which it may be never came, or came as 
the cro"
n of a long period in ,vhich heroic virtues 
had been called forth. Thus S. Ignatius had been 
more than forty years bishop of Antioch, and had 
carried his church hardly through the bad times 
of Domitian, ,vhen he gained at la8t ""hat he 
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deemed perfect union ,vith his Lord, by being 
grollnd under the teeth of lions, as "the pure 
bread of God." 'Vhat is here expressed ,vith so 
sublime a confidence by one actual martyr, must 
have 111ade the tissue of Christian life in general. 
rrhose early disciples of the cross put in the cross 
their victory. The habitual danger which hung 
about their life must have scared away the timid, 
the insincere, the half-hearted. Yet alternations 
of peace rapidly succeeded tiInes of suffering. 
Throughout these hundred and thirty years therc 
is no long - continued even local persecution. 
Dreathil1g-tiInes of con1parative tranquillity come, 
,vhercin Christians can gru\v, propagate, and ma- 
ture for the conHict ,vhich 111ayat any tÏ1ne arise. 
Thus while the opposition Inade to the infant faith 
is quite sufficient to have destroyed an untrue 
religion, born of earth or human device, to have 
scattered find eradicated its professors, it ,vas pre- 
cisely what ,vould favour the real advance of a 
faith rooted upon a suffering God, find in ,vhich 
suffering ,vith HÏ111 ,vas made the means of union 
,vi th HÌIn. 
And here ,ve halt at the acceRsion of l\Iarcus 
Aurelius, as a Inidc1le point bet,veen the day of 
Pentecost and the tilllC of Constantine. 
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THE SECOYD AGE OF TilE l\iARTYR CHURCH. 


" :l\Iagnus ab integro sæclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam nova progenies cælo demittitur alto. 
Ingredere, 0 magno8, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Cara Dei soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum," 


THERE is a moment in the history of the Roman 
· empire when it comes before us ,vith the most 
Ï1nposing grandeur. The ilnperial rule has been 
definitively accepted by that proud old aristocracy 
under which the city of the seven hills was built 
up from a robber fortress to be the centre of a 
world-1yide confederation; while on their side the 
nations all round the l\Iediterranean bow with an 
almost voluntary homage before the sceptre of 
their queen. If the north be still un tameable, it 
has learnt to dread the talons of the Roman eagle, 
and co,vers murmuring in its forests and lnor- 
asses; if the Parthian still shoot as he flies from 
the western Cæsar's hosts, he has at least expiated 
in the ruin of Ctesiphon the capture of Crass us 
and the dishonour of 
Iark .A_ntony. nut far more 
than this. On the Cæsar in his undisputed great- 
ness has dawned the real sublinlity of the task 
,vhich Providence had assigned to him; to mould, 
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that is, under one rule of equal beneficence the 
Inany tongues ana many nations ,vhich a course 
of conquest often the lllOst unjust had brought to 
o\vn his sway. And this point of tinle is ,vhen 
after the great ,varrior Trajan comes IIadrian the 
lllan of culture; in ,vholn seenlS inlplantcd the 
lnost restless curiosity, carrying hiln ,vith the 
speed of a soldier and the po,ver of a prince oycr 
every climate from Carlisle to Alexandria, froln 
l\Iorocco to Armenia, in order that he lllay see in 
each the good of which so many varying races of 
mell are capable, and use them all for his grand 
design. To him Ilome is still the head; but he 
has learnt to estecm at their due value the lnem- 
bel's of her great body. The first fifteen years 
of his reign are almost entirely spent a\vay froln 
l
ome, in tho
e truly imperial progresses ,vhercill 
the master of this mighty realnl, when he ,vould 
relieve himself of his helnlet, ,valks like the simple 
legionary,! bareheaded in front of his soldiers, un- 
der the suns of the south, exalllining, ,vherever 
he comes, the whole civil and lnilitary organi8a- 
tion, promoting the capable and censuring the un- 
,vorthy, scattering benefits ,vith unsparing hand. 
York has known him as a protecting genius; 
..t\thens blends his name with that of her o,vn 
rrheseus as a second founder; ,vay,vard Alexan- 
dria exalts him, at least for the time, as a granter 


1 The Roman legionary, if he wished to lay aside his helmet, was 
only allowed to go bareheaded. 
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of privileges; the extrenle north and utmost south 
ackno,vledge alike the unsparing zeal and luajestic 
presence of their ruler. At that mOlnent Ronle is 
still Roman. ""'"hile the Augustan discipliné still 
aniluates her legions, the sense of the subordina- 
tion of the nlilitary power to the civil spirit of a 
free state is not wholly lost; her proconsuls and 
prtefects have passed out of those plundering mag- 
nates, ,vho replenished in the tyranny of a year 
or t,vo from a drained province the treasures they 
had ðquandered in a life of corruption at Rome, 
into the orderly and yet dignified magistrates ac- 
countable to the Republic's life-president 2 for their 
high delegated po"
er. Perhaps the ,vorld had 
never yet seen anything at once so great and so 
beneficent as the government of Hadrian. But 
one thing was ,vanting to the many-tongued and 
l11any - tenlpered peoples ruled by him, that they 
bhould of their o,vn ,viII accept the worship of 
one God, and so the matchless empire receive the 
only true principle of coherence and permanence 
in the comnlon possession of one religion. And 
the thoughtful student of history can hardly re- 
strain hinlself froln indulging his fancy as to ,vhat 
1l1ight then have been the result, and into how 
great a structure provinces ,vorth y of being king- 
dOlus lnight then have grown by the process :of an 


2 Champagny remarks, that the emperors were never in the mind of 
the Romans sOl:creiglls in the modern acceptation of the word, but lifc- 
pl'esidcltts with absolute power. 


II. 


R 
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unbroken civilisation instinct ,vith the principles 
of the pure Christian Faith. Then the northern 
flood of barbarism and the eastern tempest of a 
false religion, ,vhich together were to break
 up 
the fabric of a thousand years, might have been 
beaten back from its boundaries, and fronl them 
the messengers of light have so penetrated the 
,vorld in all directions that the advance of the 
truth should not have been impeded by any great 
civil destruction, but the nations of Europe have 
developed themselves from their Roman cradle by 
. 
a continuous gro,vth, in which there had been no 
ages of conquest, violence, and confusion, 110 re- 
lapse into chaos, no struggle back into an intricate 
and yet imperfect order, but the serene advance 
from dawn to day. 
So, ho,vever, it ,vas not to be. The time of 
probation in the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius, ,vherein a sort of toleration had seemed to 
be allowed to Christians, passed a,vay, and the 
beginning of a far different destiny broke upon the 
empire. With the accession of l\iarcus Aurelius the 
great old enemies, the North and the East, awoke 
from their trance in fresh vigour. A Parthian 
war of four years, a German war of twelve, ,yith 
pestilence, earthquakes, and famines through a 
large part of the empire, try to the utmost the 
vigour and temper of one of the most upright 
sovereigns known to heathenism. l\Iarcus Aure- 
lius meets both enelnies ,vith equal courage and 
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ability, but he dies prematurely, and leaves the 
rule carried so temperately by four great sove- 
reigns succes:;ively adopted to enlpire at mature 
aO'e in the untried hands of the heir of his blood , 
0' 
a youth of nineteen, born in the purple. In this 
at least the great Roman ,vas wanting both to 
Stoic greatness and to Roman duty. And it was 
a fatal error. During thirteen years this son of 
the most virtuous heathen shows himself the most 
vicious of tyrants. At a single bound ROllle passes 
fronl a ruler Inore just than Trajan to a ruler 11lore 
abandoned than Nero; and in the palac
 of 
larcus 
Aurelius endures an enlperor who has a double 
harem of three hundred victul1s;3 ,vho spares the 
blood of no senator, and respects the worth of no 
officer. 
'Vhen a revolution, similar to that ,vhich swept 
away Domitian, has removed COlnmodus, the Ro- 
man world is not so fortunate as to find a second 
Trajan to take his place. Three great officers who 
command in Syria, Illyricum, and Britain, contend 
for the prize, and when victor}! has determined in 
favour of Septimius Severus, h
 rules for eighteen 
years ,vith a force and capacity which nlay indeed 
be compared ,vith Trajal1's, but with a deceit and 
remorseless severity all his O\,ìl. At one time 
forty senators are slaughtered for the crime of 
having looked ,vith favour upon that pretender to 
the enlpire who did not succeed. Nor iB this a 


Champagny, Les Antonins, iii. 311. 
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passing cruelty, but the fixed spirit of his reign. 
The s\vay of the s,vord is openly proclail11ed. That 
the arIay is everything is not only acted on, but 
laid do,vn as a guiding principle of state to his 
children. The unbroken discipline of her legion- 
aries had hitherto indeed proved the salvation of 
the state; but this Septinlius fatally talnpers ,vith, 
. 
find in so doing so,vs the seeds of future anarchy 
and dissolution. 
His death in 211 places the elnpire in the 
hands of a youth of t,vellty-three, all but born 
in the purple, like Con11nodus, and his rival in 
tyranny and dissoluteneßs of every kind. Cara- 
calla is endured for six years, anù being killed by 
a plot in the CttlllP, is succeeded by his 1l1urderer 

Iacrinus. lie again, rrfter a year, gives place to 
a Syrian boy of fourteen, ,vho took at hi
 acces- 
sion the honoured nalne of 
Iarcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, but is kno\vn to posterity as Heliogabalus. 
Once n10re during 3. space of four years the crin1es 
of Commodus and Caracalla are repeated, or even 
exceeded. Indeed' in these years from 218 to 
222 the story of shalne and degradation reaches 
its lo,vest point. But the soldiers of the prætorian 
canlp themselves rise against IIeliogabalus, massa- 
cre hinl with his nlother, and place on the throne 
his cousin .Alexander Severns, at the age of four- 
teen. N O\V Alexander has for his mother 1\lan1- 
lllæa, if llot a Christian, at least a hearer of Origen, 
,vho gives her son fro111 his earliest youth a yirtu- 
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ous education, "\yho surrounds hinl on the perilous 
hei aht of the Roman throne "\yith the arnlS of her 
o 
affection and her practical 1visdonl. Alexander 
rules for thirteen years, a period equal to that 
of Conl1nodus, and little less than that of K ero. 
Younger than both at his accession and his 
death, his reign offers the 1nost striking contrast 
to theirs. Of all heathen rulers he stands forth 
as the most blameless. It is a reign ,vhich, after 
the obscene donlination of Conl1nodus, Caracalla, 
nnd Heliogabalus, ,vith the sayagery bet"\veen thenl 
of Septimius Seyerus ilnnlediately preceding it, 
seenlS like a romance of goodness. Silnple and 
uthnirable in his private life, he rivals l\Iarcus 
tu- 
relius in his zeal for the adnlinistration of justice, 
for the choice of good governors, for devotion to 
the public service; and, happier than 
larcus Au- 
relius, on his nanle rests no stain of persecution. 
"He suffered the Christians to be,"4 are the eln- 
phatic "\yords of his biographer; concerning which 
it has been 'v ell renlarked that little as this seenlS 
to say, it had been said of no one of his prede- 
cessors, though several had not persecuted the 
Church. 5 And therefore this expression 111Ust 
Inean that he left them in an entire liberty as to 
religion. It is indeed the exact contradiction of 
,yhat, thirty years before, Tertullian had stated re- 

pecting the la"\v in the time of SeptÎlnius Severus ; 


4 "Christianos e8se passus est." Lampridius. 
5 Tillemont, lIist. Ece. iii. 2:';0. 
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for one of his cOlnplaints in pleading for Chris- 
tians "\Y3.S, "your harsh sentence 'that "\ye are not 
allo,,
ed to exist,' is an open appeal to brute 
force. "6 
Alexander Severus, the darling of his people, 
perished by the hands of some treacherous sol- 
diers suborned by his successor l\Iaximin; and "\yith 
him ends this period of seyenty-four years, ,vhich 
we will consider together, in order to esti111ate the 
progress of the Christian Faith. ..A. time of more 
remarkable contrasts in rulers cannot be found. 
It begins "\vith l\Iarcus Aurelills, and it ends ,vith 
Alexander Severus, the two most virtuous of hea- 
then princes ; bet,veen them it contains Commo- 
dus, Caracalla, and Heliogabalus, the three gene- 
rally reputed the most vicious; ,vhile the defini- 
tiye course which the history of the elnpire took 
is given to it by another, SeptÎ1nius Severns, of 
great abilities and mixed character, who gained 
the empire as a successful soldier, and ,vas true to 
his origin in that he established the ultilnate victory 
of pure force over every restriction of a civil con- 
stitution: an African unsparing of blood, ",,
ho sat 
on the throne of Augustus, and worked out the 
problem of government ,vhich the founder of the 
elnpire had started by preparing the result of Dio- 
cletian. 


6 AllOlOfJ. iv. cc Jampridem, CUln dure definitis dicendo, non licet esse 
vos, et hoc sine ullo retractatu humaniore describitis, vim profitemini et 
iniquam ex arce dominationem, si ideo negatis licere quia vult is, non 
quia debuit non licere." 
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The rule OfCOlllIDOdus and his successors fully 
revealed the fatal truth, that. the five princes who 
froln the accession of N erva had governed as if 
they were really responsible to the senate, had 
only been a fortunate chance; that this time of 
prosperity rested upon no legal limitation of rights 
between those things wont to exist only in sever- 
ance/ the sovereign's power and the subject's 
freedom ; that it was no result of a constitution 
,vhich had gro,vn up under a mutual sense of 
benefit arising from authority exercised consci- 
entiously, and obedience cordially rendered. The 
age which Tacitus 8 at its commencement bad 
called "most blessed" ,vas indeed over, and as 
soon as the second Antonine left the scene, a state 
of things ensued in ,vbÏch tyranny and cruelty 
"
ere as unchecked as under Nero or Domitian at 
their worst. It became evident that all had de- 
pended on the soyereign's personal character. 
From ::\Iarcus to Commodus the leap was instan- 
taneous; and so, again, afterwards the short- 
lived serenity and order of Alexander's rule 
passed at his death into a confusion lasting for 
. more than forty years, which threatened to break 
up the very existence of the empire. 
But in Rome from the accession of Commodus 
in 180 to the death of Heliocrabalus in 222 ,ve find 
ð 
a profound corruption of morals, an excess of 


7 "Res oHm dissociabiles, principatum et libertatem." Tacit, Agric. 3. 
8 "Primo statim beatissimi sæculi ortu." Ibid. 
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cruelty, and a disregard of civil rights, ,vhich could 
scarcel)T be exceeded. Tacitus, at the beginning of 
Traj an's reign, burst forth into indignation at the 
thought that it had cost Rusticns and Senecio 
their lives, in Domitian's time, to hayc praised 
Thrasea and Helvidius Priscus, and that their 
very writings had been publicly burned, as if that 
fire could extinguish the voice of the ROlnan peo- 
ple, the liberty of the senate, and the conscience 
of Inankind. "Truly great," he cried, ",yas the 
specÏ1nell of patient endurancc which ,ve ex- 
hibited."g 'Vhat ,yords, then, ,vould he have 
found to express the degradation of servile spirit 
in that selfsalne city a hundred 
years later, ,vhen 
Plautianus, the L'1vourite nlinister of Septimius 
Severns, at the Inarriage of his daughter ,vith Ca- 
racalla, caused a hundred persons of good faulily, 
sonle of them already fathers, secretly to be made 
eunuchs, in order that the
r might serve as chaln- 
berlains to the imperial bride. 10 Or to take ano- 
ther example; as Qnintillus, one of the chiefs of 
the senate, both by birth and by the employments 
which he had held, a nlan of advanced years 
and living retired in the country, 'YflS seized in 
order to be put to death, he declared that his only 
surprise ,yas that he had been suffered to live so 
long, and that he had made every preparation for 


9 Agricola, 2. 
10 See DöHinger, HiJljJolytus U'n(Z Kallistus, p. 187, who quotes from 
Dio Cassius,!. 75, p. 12G7, Reimar. This was A.D. 203. 
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his burial. 

 third incident ,viII show both the 
sort of crimes for ,vhich nlen ,vere punished, the 
protection given by the la,v to the individual, and 
the spirit and temper of the senate. It had con- 
demned Apronianus, proconsul of Asia, ,vithout 
giving hiln a hearing, because hi
 nurse had 
dreanlt that .he was one day to reign, concerning 
1vhich he ,vas reported to have consulted a ma- 
glClaIl. 
 o,v, in reading the informations laid 
against hin1, it was found that a ,vitness deposed 
that during the consultation 80111e senator ,vho ,vas 
bald had stretched out his head to listen. Upon 
this all the bald senators, even those ,,,,ho had 
never gone to the house of Apronianus, began to 
tremble, while the rest put their hands to their 
heads to make sure that they had still their hair. 
Ho,vever, a certain ::\Iarcellinus fell under spe- 
cial suspicion, ,vhereupon he demanded that the 
,vitness should be brought in, ,vho could not fail 
to recognise hin1 if guilty. rrhe witness looked 
round upon them all for a long tillle without 
saying a word, until upon a sign that a certain 
senator n1ade him, he declared it ,vas 
Iarcellinus, 
,vho forth,vith ,vas hurried out of the senate to be 
beheaded, before Seyerus ,vas eyen informed of it. 
As he "
ellt to execution he met four of his chil- 
dren, to.,vhom he said that his greatest grief ,vas 
to leave them living after him in so Iniserable a 
tÌlne. ll It ,vas not ,vithout reason that Tertullian 


11 Tillemont, Life (If Sl'l'crlls, iii, 7:5, from Dio: A.D. 20G. 
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at this very moment encouraged the martyrs to be 
constant, ,vith the reflection that there was no one 
,vho might not, for the cause of 111an, be made to 
suffer whatever nature ,vould most shrink from 
suffering in the cause of God. "The tin1es we 
live in are proofs," he cried, "of this. How many 
and ho,v great are the insta11ces ,ve have seen, in 
,vhich no height of birth, no degree of rank, no 
personal dignity, no time of life, have saved men 
from coming to the most unexpected end, for some 
man's cause, either at his own hands, if they stood 
against hÌ1n, or if for him, by the hands of his 
adversaries." 12 
It """as a tilne at ,vhich the extren1es of reck- 
less cruelty, of profuse luxury, of shameless dis- 
soluteness, met together; in ,vhich women were 
forbidden by an express la,v to expose thelnselves 
on the arena as gladiators; in ,vhich, when the 
emperor Severus ,vould legislate against adultery, 
a memorial ,vas handed to him ,vith the names 
of three thousand persons ,vhom his law would 
touch. 13 Such was the character of the time "\vhich 
follo,ved at once on the empire's golden age; the 
time in ,vhich the Church of God was lengthening 
her cords and strengthening her stakes, and build- 
ing up her divine polity amid the worthlessness of 
the world's greatest empire, and the inst&bility of 
all earthly things. 


12 Tertullian, ad l1Iarty'l'cs, 4: about A.D. 196. 
13 Dio, quoted by Döllinger, ut supra. 
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II. In the last revie,v ,vhich we took of her 
material progress we said that to the eye of Pius 
Antoninus she ,vould not yet appear from her 
multitude as a pn\ver in the state. But before 
the end of the seyenty-four years which we are 
here considering as one period, it ,,"'as otherwise. 
Already in the reign of Commodus, Eusebius states 
that the word of salvation was bringing to the 
worship of the one God men out of every race, so 
that in Rome itself many distinguished for wealth 
and rank embraced it with their whole families. 14 A 
fe,v years later, ,vhen Tertullian writes his apology, 
he makes the heathen complain "that the state is 
oyerrun with us, that Christians are found in the 
country, in forts, in islands; that every sex and 
age and condition and rank come over to them."15 
And again; "we are of yesterday, and have already 
filled every place you have, your cities, islands, 
forts, boroughs, councils, your very camps, tribes, 
corporations, t
e palace, senate, and forum. Your 
temples only we leave you. For what war should 
we not be equal, we who are so ready to be slaugh- 
tered, if our religion did not command us rather 
to suffer death than to inflict it." Elsewhere he 
speaks of Christians as "so great a multitude of 
men as to be almost the majority in every city." 
N ow make ,vhatsoever allowance ,ve "ill for Ter- 
tullian's vehemence, such statements, laid before 


H Euseb, Hist. v. 21. 
15 Tertullian; .Apol. i. 37: ad Scapi 2. 
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rrllversaries, if they had not n great amount of 
truth in them, ,,","ould bring ridicule on his cause 
rather than strengthen it. T ertullian besides "
rote 
ßt the time of the general persecution set on foot 
by Septinlius Severus against the Christian Faith, 
,yhich itself ,vas a proof of ,yhat ilnportance it had 
assumed. We may perhaps put the first twrenty 
years of the third century as the point at ,vhich, 
having passed through the period ,vl1en it ,vas 
enlbraced by individuals ,vith a seyeral choice, it 
'VILS become the faith of families, and one step 
only reulained, that it should beconle the faith of 
nations. 16 
I.Jet us consider a moment the mode of its in- 
crease. It ,vns t,vofold. The plant of ,yhich a 
root ,vas fixed by the .J.\.postles and their successors 
in each of the cities of the empire gre,v, gathering 
to itself in eyery place the better minds of he a- 
thenisnl, and exercising from the beginning a 
lnarked attraction upon the lnore re
igious sex and 
upon the lllOst do,vn-trodclen portioll of society; 
WOlllen ,vere eyer "
on to it by the purity 1vhich 
its doctrines inculcated, slaves by its tender cha- 
rity: it gave a moral eUlancipation to both. If 
,ve possessed fi continuous and detailed history of 
the Christian Faith in an
y one city, say ROIne, or 
Alexandria, or .J.
ntioch, or Ephesus, or Carthnge, 
or Corinth, for the first three centuries, ,,
hat a 
,vonderful' exhibition of spiritual power and nlate- 


16 De Rossi, A'l'clwol. CJ'istiana, 1866, p. 33, mal\:es this estimate. 
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rial ,veakness it would offer. 13y fixing the mind 
on Christianity as lnerely one object, as" an nb- 
strnction, ,ve lose in large part the sense of the 
ll10ral force to ,vhich its propagation bears "\yitness. 
I t ,vas in each city a cOIDlnunity; 17 ,vhich had its 
centre and representative in its Bishop, ,vhich had 
its worship, discipline, and rule of life presided 
oyer by hÎln; its presbytery, diaconate, and dea- 
conesses; its sisterhoods and ,yorks of charity, 
spiritual and teinporal: a con1plete government 
and a complete society held together by purely 
spiritual bonds, which the state sometitnes ignored, 
not unfrequently persecuted, but never favoured. 
Such ,,-as the grain of mustard-seed, from north to 
south, from east to ,vest, in presence of the poli- 
tical Roman, the sensitive and lettered Greek, the 
sensuous African, the volatile and disputatious 
Alexandrian, the corrupt .A..ntiochene. It had one 
sort of population to deal ,vith at ROIne, quite an- 
other in the capital of Egypt, a third at Ephesus, 
,,'"hich belonged to the great goddess Diana, and the 
statue ,yhich had fallen dOlvn froin heayen, a fourth 
at Carthage, ,vhere the hot X umidian blood caIne 
in contact ,,
ith the civilisation of Rome, a fifth at 
Corinth, the lnistress of all art and luxury. And 
so on. K o'v in each and all of these cities and 
a hundred others the divine plant lnet ,vith various 


17 From a passage in the account of the :ßlartyrs of Lyons, Å,D. 177 
(Euseb. Hist. v. 1, p. 201, 1. 3), it appears that the word "Church" was 
only given to a mother or cathedral church by writers of that time. 
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soils and temperatures; but in theln all it grew. 
It had its distinct experiences, encountering many 
a ,vithering heat and many a stonny blast, and 
"\vatered full oft with blood, but in them all the 
seed, dropped so imperceptibly that the mightiest 
and most jealous of empires ,vas unconscious of 
,vhat was cast into its bosom, became a tree. It 
was an organic growth of vital p01ver. Chris- 
tianity, during the ten ages of persecution, is the 
upspringing of several hundred such c0111illunities, 
distinct as ,ve see here, and as described above by 
S. Ignatius, but at the same time coinherent, as 
"\ve sa,v in the beginning, and as ,ve shall find 
presently. As, then, all the cities of the Roman 
empire had a secular political and social life, and 
a municipal government of their o,vn, so had the 
Christian Faith in each of them a corresponding 
life of spiritual government and inward thought; 
and if ,ve had the Inaterials to construct the his- 
tory of this Faith in anyone, it ,vould give us a 
wonderful insight into the course of that prodi- 
gious victory over the world 1vhich the ,vhole re- 
sult presents. We cannot do so. The data for it 
do not exist, and because they do not, we allude 
here to this first mode of gro,vth made by the 
Christian Faith. 
Its second mode was thus. The Apostolical 
Churches, as they severally gre,v, scattered from 
their bosoms a seed as prolific as their o"\vn. They 
sent out those who founded communities such as 
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their o,vn. Thus the Christian plant was comnìU- 
nicated from Rome to all the west. 'Vith every 
decade of years it crept silently over the vast re- 
gions of Ganl and Spain, advancing further west and 
north. This extension ,vas not a chance springing 
up of Christians in different localities. It always 
took place by the founding 18 of sees, ,vith the apos- 
tolic authority, after the apostolic model. If the 
Roman colonia had its rites of inauguration, and 
,vas a transcript of the great city, its senate and its 
forum, so much more the Christian city had its 
prototype and derived its authority from the great 
citadel of the Faith, ,vherein Peter's prerogative was 
stored Up,19 and whence it had a derivation wider 
in extent and more ample in character than that 
of Rome the natural city. But ,ve ,viTI take from 
another quarter what is as perfect a specimen of 
this extension as any that can be found. In the 
great city of Alexandria, the centre of intellectual 
and commercial life to all the East and the whole 
Greek name, S. Peter set up the chair of his dis- 
ciple l\Iark. There the evangelist taught and there 
in due time suffered. Dragged by an infuriated 
populace through the streets he thus gave up his 


18 Thus S, Irenæus (iii. 3. 3) speaks of S. Peter and S. Paul as (JEP.E- 
À,cfJ(J'o.VTES Kal OìKOÕOp:l](J'o.Jl'TES the Church of Rt)me, and of the Church of 
Ephesus (ibid, iv,) as TE(JEP.EÀLCJJP.ÉV7] lnrò ßo.VÀOV, 
19 This S, Innocent states to S. Augustine and the Africap bishops in 
417 as a fact well known to them: "Scientes quid Apostolicæ Sedi, 
cum omnes hoc loco positi ipsum sequi desideremus Apostolum, debeatur, 
a q'110 ipse episcopatus et tota auctO'J'itas nominis lwjus emel'sit." Cou- 
stant, EjJist. Rom. Pontlf. 888. 
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soul. But the plant ,vhich he so ,yatered ,vith his 
blood ,vas of extraordinary vigour. It not only 
gre,v nU1id the intellsest intellectual rivalry of 
Greek and J e,y in the capital, but like,vise in 
course of tilne occupied the "yhole civil govern- 
lnent Trhich obeyed the pra
fect of Egypt, From 
Alexandria, Egypt and the Pentapolis of C
yre11e 
derived their Christian faith and governll1ent; and 
so po,verful ,vas this bond that the bishop of the 
capital exercised control over all the bishops of 
the civil diocese, as it ,vas then ternled. lIe ,,"'as 
in po"\yer a patriarch long before he had that name, 
or even the name of archbishop. IIo,v great and 
strict this rule ,vas we lllay judge frOln an inci- 
dent preserved by Photius,20 ,vhich occurred in 
the very last year of the period we are considering, 
in 235. IIeraclas, bi
hop of .AJexanclria, a forlner 
pupil of Origen, had inflicted upon that great 
,vriter a second expulsion from the Church for his 
erroneous teaching. Origen 011 his "ray to Syria 
crune to the city of ThlllUis, "\yhere bishop Anl- 
1110nius allo,ved hilll, in spite of the above-ulen- 
tioned censure of I-Ieraclas, to preach. ",Vhen I-Ie- 
raclas heard this, he came to ThulUis and deposed 
Amnlonius, and appointed in his stead Philippus 
as bishop. ..AJter,vards, on the earnest request of 
the people of the city, he restored Anl1110nius to 
the office of bishop, and ordained that he and 


20 Photius, O"uJlaj'Cdj'al Ka2 à.7f'O
fÍ
EIS, quoted by Döllinger, Hippol!ltus 
'UJul Kallistus, r. 2G4, 5. 
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Philippus should be bishops together. The latter, 
ho"\vever, voluntarily gave "\vay to .A..mmonius, and 
succeeded hinl at his death. Such, ninety years 
before the :K icene Council, "\vhich recognised and 
approved these po"\vers of the bishop of .Alexan- 
dria, as being after the model of those exercised 
by the bishop of ROlne,21 "\vas his authority by the 
natural force of the hierarchic principle "\vhich built 
up the Church. 
tnd so little "
ere these Chri
tian 
cOlnmunities, "\y-hich "\ve have seen so complete in 
their OW11 organic growth, independent of the bond 
"\vhich held the ,,
hole Church together, and of 
which the authority of the Egyptian primate wa
 
itself a deriyation. 
These, then, ,vere the two 1110des in which the 
Christian Faith pursued and attained its orderly 
increase; as a seed it gre,v to a plant in each city, 
and as a plant it ranlified, or as Tertullian says, 
carried "the vine-layer of the faith" 22 from cit)
 
to city, from province to province. In the mean- 
tilne the last disciples of the ....tpostles, those "\V
ho 
f1'o111 the especial veneration with ,vhich they ,,,"ere 
regarded as teachers of the Faith and "second 
links in the chain of tradition," ,vere termed Pres- 
byters,23 had died out. S. Polycarp, at the tilne 


21 Can, G. ConciI, Xic. Td. åpxaîa le1] IepaTEíTC:.o Td. iv Al'Ytnr-r
 lea1 Atß6y 
lea} nEJl'Ta1róÀEt, WUTE TÒV ' AÀE
all
pEías È1r[UIe01rOV 1rc!IITC.JV 'ToVrCJJv tXEtV '1"11" 
È
ova-[av, È1rEL
:q lea2 TéjJ Èv 'pcfJfJ.'!J i1rLUleó1rCfJ TOÍÌTO uvv1/6Ú lUTLv. See Hagemann, 
die Römisclw KiJ"clle, 5
G-8. 
22 "Traducem fidei et semina doctrinæ." IJe Præsc}'p, 20. 
23 See Döllinger, Hipp, 'l(. Kall. p. 338-343, for the meaning of this word 
in the time of S. Irenæus, as carrying with it a special magisterium fidei. 
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of his nlartyrdolll in 1G7, "
as probably the sole 
remaining one, though his pupil S. Irenæus had 
known others. "1fl.en the latter, upon the lllar- 
tyrdolll of S. Pothil1uS ill 177, is raised to the 
government of the See of Lyons, we may consider 
that no one survived in possession of that great 
personal authority which belonged to thoBe ,yho 
had theillselves been taught by Apostles; and so 
at the third generation fronl the last of these the 
Church throughout the ,vorld stood ,vithout any 
such support, simply upon that basis of the tradi- 
tiOll and teaching of the truth, and of the succes- 
sion of rulers, on which the Apostles had placed 
it, to last for eyer. :x o'v in this position it had 
alread
y, throughout the ,vhole course of the second 
centur}T, been violently a

ttulted by a family of 
heresies, which gro,ving upon one root-a 11atural 
philosophy COllfusing the being of God with the 
1yorId-burst forth into an astonishing variety of 
out,vard forms. Gnosticism cOlnpletely altered and 
defaced Christian doctrine under each of the four 
great heads, the Being of God, the Person of 
Christ, the nature of Dlan, the office and function 
of the Church. Into the Godhead it introduced 
a dualism, recogllising 1vith the absolute good an 


"Presbyteros" was added as a title of honour to the name of Bishop. 
In s. Irenæus the Eame persons have as Bishops the succession of the 
Apostles, as Presbyteri "the charisma of the truth." Papias marks the 
Asiatic Presbyteri as those who bad heard of S. John; and Clement of 
Alex. speaks of Presbyteri who, occupied with the office of teaching, and 
deeming it diverse from that of composition, did not write. Eclogæ xxvii. 
p. 996. 
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absolute evil represented by lllatter: it denied the 
reality of the Incarnation; it made the body a 
principle of evil in man's nature: but we ,viII here 
limit ourbel ves to the characteristic and formal 
principle of the system from 1vhich it derived its 
n::llne, to Gnosis as the means of acquiring divine 
truth. N o,v the Christian religion taught that re- 
vealed truth ,vas to be attained by the individual 
through receiving, upon the ground of the divine 
veracity, those Inysterious doctrines superior but 
not contrary to reason 1vhich it unfolded; and that 
the COlTIlnUnication of such doctrines might con- 
tinue unin1paired and unchanging, it taught that 
our Lord had established a never-failing authority 
charged ,vith the execution of this office, and 
assisted by the perpetual presence of His Spirit 
,vith it to the end. But the Gnostics admitted 
only in the case of the imperfect or natural man 
that faith ,va:5 the means for acquiring religious 
truth; to the spiritual, the proper gnostic, gnosis 
should take the place of faith: for to many a hea- 
then, accustonled to unlimited philosophical specu- 
lation, the absolute subjection of the intellect to 
divine authority, required by the principle of faith, 
,vas repugnant. N o'v this Gnosis was in their mind 
not kno,vledge grounded upon faith, but either 
philosophic science, or a supposed intuition of 
truth, ,vhich ,vas not only to replace faith, but 
the whole lnoral life, ina
much as the <!ompletion 
and sanctification of man ,vere to be wrought by 
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it. ..A..nd thus instcad of an external authority 
the individual reaSOll ,yas set up as the highest 
standard ofrcligious truth, the issue of,vhich could 
only be rationnlisnl in belief and scctarianism in 
practice. 
This fornlal principlc of Gnosticisln ,yhen duly 
carried out ,vonld deny the idea of the Church, its 
divine institution, its properties and prerogatives. 
For the gnostic 11lode of attaining divine truth, as 
above stated, contains in it such a denial. TIcsides 
thi g, the gnostic doctrine that matter ,YILR the 
seat of evil, destroyed the belief that Christ had 
asstl1ned a body: the gnostic doctrine that the 
suprenlc God could enter into no C0111111Union ,vith 
man 111ade their 
EOIl Christ no lnenlber of hU111UJl 
society, but a phant0111 ,,
hich had enlightened the 
In[nl ,T esus, and thcn returned back to the "Light- 
renlm." X ot being really the Son of God, he could 
haye no Church ,vhich ,vas his body: not really 
redeelning, for sin to the gnostic had only a phy- 
sical, not a Inoral cause, he ,vas but a teacher, 
and therefore hnd created no institution to con.. 
vey grace; which, 1110reOYer, ,vas superfluous, for 
,vhatever ele111ents of good hlunan nature had ,vere 
derived froIn creation and not froln rec1enlption. 
N or was such fin universal institution ,vanted, since 
not all 11len but only the spiritual ,vere capable of 
being dra,yn up to the Light-realm. The Gnostic 
thereforc required neither hierarchy nor priest- 
hood, since the soul of this system "ras the gnosis 
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of the individual. For this a body enjoying in- 
ft-tllibility through the assistance of the IIoly Ghost 
,vas !lot needed. It ,vas enough for enthusiasts 
and dreanlers to pursue their speculations ,vithout 
any lnnit to free inquiry, save ,vhat thenlselves 
chose to nnpose as the interpretation of such scrip- 
tures as they acknowledged, or as the exhibition 
of a private tradition ,vith ,vhich they held thenl- 
selves to be favoured. 
Lastly, the idea of Sacralnents, as conveying 
grace under a covering of sense, ,vould be super- 
fluous to the gnostic, inasnluch as the spiritual 
elements in nlan belong to hilll by nature, and are 
not conlmunicated by a Redeelller, and ,vould be 
repulsive to hiln because matter is a product of 
the evil principle, and cannot be the channel of 
grace fronl out the Light-realm. 23 
1\1 y purpo
e here has only been to say just so 
luuch of Gnosticism as may sho"\v ho"\y the ,vhole 
Christian truth ,vas attacked by it, and especially 
the existence and functions of the Church. 
And this may indeed be termed the first heresy 
in that it struck its roots right up into Apostolic 
times. Irenæus, Eusebius, and Epiphanius account 
Simon 
Ingus to be its father, and the father of 
all heresy. As such it i:s not 1vithout significance 
that he encountered the first of the Apostles in 
Samaria, endeavouring to purchase from him the 


23 I am indebted for the above sketch of Gnosticism mainly to 
Schwane, IJogmcngcsclÛcllte der 'Cornicänisclwn Zeit, p, G48-5l. 
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gifts of grace and llliraculous pO"\ver, and that hc 
like,vise afterwards encountered hin1 at Rome. To 
this the first lnanifestation of Gnosticism succeed 
heretical doctrines concerning the Person of our 
Lord, "hich sprung out of Judais111; but no sooner 
are these overcome than Gnosticislll in its later 
forms spreads froln Syria and Alexandria over the 
,yhole empire, every,vhere confronting the Church, 
seducing her melnbers, and tenlptil1g especially 
speculative 111inds ,vithin her. A n1Ïxture itself 
of Platonic, Philonic, P:ythagorean, and Parsic phi- 
losophy, affecting to gather the best out of all 
philosophies and religions, in which it exactly re- 
presented the eclectic spirit of its age, arraying 
itself in the lnost fantastic garb of imagination, 
but at the bottolll no dubious product of the old 
heathen pantheis1l1, it set itself to the ,york, while 
it assumed Christian nalllCS, of confusing and dis- 
tracting Christian truth. From the beginning of 
the second century it was the great enelllY which 
beset the Church. It lnay, then, well represent to 
us the principle of heresy itsel
 and as such let 
us consider on what principles it ,vas Inet by the 
Church's teachers. 
N o,v to form a correct notion of the danger to 
"rhich the Christian people at this tiIlle was ex- 
posed, we Illust have before us that it 'vas con- 
tained in several hundred communities, each of 
them forming a complete spirituaÍ society and go- 
vernnlellt. These had arisen under the pressure 
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of such hostility on the part of the empire that 
it is only in the time of the last emperor during 
this period, Alexander Severus, that churches are 
knuwn to have publicly existed at Rome. 24 For a 
verv Ion o
 time all meetin ers of Christians and all 
J ð ð 
celebration of their worship was secret. It is ob- 
vious what an absolute freedom of choice on the 
part of all those who became Christians this fact 
involyed. K or did that freedom cease when the)'" 
had been initiated into the new religion. Their 
fidelity to the Christian faith was all through their 
subsequent life solicited by the danger in ,vhich as 
Christians they stood. Only a continuous freedom 
of choice on their part could maintain it. And 
not only did every temporal interest turn against 
it, but in the case at least of the more intellectual 
converts the activity of thought implied in their 
voluntary acceptance of a new belief served as a 
material on which the seductions of false teachers 
1night afterwards act, unless it was controlled by 
an everliving faith, and penetrated by an active 
charity. The more these Christian communities 
multiplied, the more it was to be expected that 
some of them would yield to the assaults of false 
teachers. It is in just such a state of things 
that a great dogmatic treatise was ,vritten against 
Gnosticism by one who stood at only a single re- 
move from the Apostle John, being the disciple of 


2t Tillemont, Hist. des Emp, iii. 281, deduces it from 0. passage of 
Origen on S. Matt. tom. iii, p. 857 c. 
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his disciple Polycarp. Ireuæus, by birth a native 
of le
ser Asia, enjoyed ,vhen }Toung the instructions 
and in tin1fl te friendshi p of the bishop of Sll1yrna. 
In his old age he delighted to relnelnber ho,v 
l
olycarp had described his intercourse ,vith John, 
and ,vith those who had seen the Lord: h01V he 
repeated their discourse, and lvhat he had heard 
from then1 respecting the teaching and the lnir- 
acles of that "T ord of life \vhom they had seen 
lyith their o,vn eyes. "l"hese things," says Irenæus, 
"through the mercy of God I then diligently 
listened to, lvriting theln do"\yn not on paper, but 
on 111Jr heart, and b)T His grace I ruminate upon 
then1 perpetually."23 Later in life he left Sn1yrna, 
and settled in Lyons, of lvhich Church he lyaS a 
presbyter "\vhen the terrible persecution of 177 
broke out there. Elected thereupon to succeed 
a lnartyr as bishop, he cro,vnec1 an episcopate of 
tlyenty-five years with a similar martyrdom. lIe 
,vrote, fiS he says, during the episcopate of Eleu- 
theri us, ,vho "
as the t,vclfth bishop of ROIne froln 
Peter, and sat fro1l1 177 to 192. After describing 
at length the Gnostic errors concerning the divine 
l1ature, he sets forth in contrast the unity of the 
truth as declared by the Church in the follo,ving 
,yords : 
"The Church, though she be spread abroad 
through the "\vhole ,yorld unto the ends of the earth, 
has received fronl the Apostles and their disciples 


2:> FJ'ag. Epist. ad Florin. tom. i. p, 34.0. 
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faith in one God;" and he proceeds to recite her 
creed, in substance the same as that no,v held: 
then he adds, d,velling ,vith emphasis on the very 
point which I have been noting, the sprinkling 
about, that is, of distinct cOlnmunities so ,videly 
dispersed, 'v hich yet are one in their belief. 
"This procltunation 
 and this faith the Church 
having received, though she be disselninated 
through the "Thole ,vorld, carefully guards, as the 
inhabitant of one house, and equally believes these 
things as having one soul and the saIne heart, and 
in exact agreement these things she proclailns and 
teaches and hands do,vn, as having one mouth. 
For, though the languages through the ,vorld be 
dissimilar, the po,ver of the tradition is ðne and 
the same. Nor have the churches founded in 
Germany other,vise believed or other,vise handed' 
do,vn, nor those in Spain, nor in Gaul, nor in the 
East, nor in Egypt, nor those in the middle of the 
,vorld. But as the sun, God's creature, in all the 
,vorld is one and the san1e, so too the proclanla- 
tion of the truth shines every,vhere, and lights all 
men that are "Tilling to come to the kno,vledge of 
the truth. K or will he among the Church's rulers 
,vho is most po,verful in ,vord say other than this, 
for no one is above his teacher ;26 nor ,viII he that 
is ,veak in ,vord dinlinish the tradition, for the 
Faith being one and the sanle, neither he that can 


26 He seems to refer to ::\Iatt. x. 24: ollie 
cr'ft l,w.e1J'f
S {J1r
p 'fbv ôtôácr- 
ICCl.À.OV. 
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say much on it has gathered too 111uch, nor he that 
can say little is deficient." 
Against the gnostic clainl to possess a private 
tradition, in virtue of which each of them "de- 
praving the rule of the truth was not ashamed to 
preach himself," he sets forth the one original tra- 
dition ,vhich the Apostles,t7 only ",vhen they had 
first been invested ,vith the power of the Holy 
Ghost c0111ing down 011 thenl, and endued with 
perfect kno,vledge," delivered to the churches 
founded by thenl. "Alld this tradition of the 
Apostles, manifested in the ,vhole world, may be 
seen in ever}! church by all who have the will to 
see what is true, and ,ve can give the chain of 
those who by the Apostles were appointed bishops 
in the churches, and their successors down to our 
time, "Tho have neither taught nor knO'Yll any 
such delirious dream as these imagine. For, had 
the Apostles kno,vn any reserved nlysteries, ,vhich 
they taught to the perfect separately and secretly 
from the rest, assuredly they would have delivered 
them to those especially to "Thorn they intrusted 
the churches themselves. For very perfect and 
in'leprehensible in all respects did they ,,
ish those 
to be ,vhonl they left for their own successors,28 
delivering over to thenl their o,vn office of teach- 
ing, by correct conduct on ,vhose part great advan- 


27 S, Irenmus, lib. iii. c. 2; lib, Hi. c, 1. 
28 "Quos et successores relinquebant, SUUll ipsorull IOcullllllagisterii 
traden tes." 
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tage ,vould accrue, as from their fall the utmost 
calanlity. But since it were very long, in a volume 
like this, to enumerate the succession of all the 
churches, "
e take the church the greatest, the 
most ancient, and kno,Vll to all, founded and 
established at Ronle by the two most glorious 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and pointing out the 
tradition ",-hich it has receiyed from the Apostles, 
and the faith ,vhich it has announced to lllen, 
reaching do,Vll to us by the succession of its 
bishops, we confound all those who form societies 
other than they ought, in any way, whether for 
the sake of self - fancied doctrines, or through 
blindness and an evil mind. For, with this 
church, on account of its superior principate, it 
is necessary that every church agree, that is, the 
faithful everywhere (every church) in which by 
the (faithful) everywhere, the apostolic tradition 
is preserved. 
"The blessed Apostles, then, having founded 
and built up the church, cOlnmitted to Linus the 
administration of its episcopate. . . . Anencletus suc- 
ceeds him, fronl whom in the third place from the 
Apostles Clelnens inherits the episcopate. . . . He is 
succeeded by Evaristus; Evaristus by Alexander, 
who is follo,ved by X ystus sLxth from the .Apostles. 
Then Telesphorus, who was gloriously martyred; 
next Hyginus; then Pius; after whom Anicetus. 
Soter follo,ved Anicetus; and now in the twelfth 
degree from the Apostles Eleutherius holds the 
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place of bishop. By thi
 order and succession thc 
tradition froln the Apostles in the Church and thc 
teaching of the truth have come do,vn to us. ...:\.nd 
this proof is most cOInplete that it is one and thc 
same life-giving Faith ,vhich has been preserved in 
the Church frolll the Apostles np to thið time, and 
handed ùo,vn in truth. . . . "Tith such proofs, then, 
before us, ,ve ought not still to search aI110ng others 
for the truth, ,vhich it is easy to take froll1 the 
Church, 
ince the Apostles 1110r;t fully cOlll1nitted 
unto this, as unto a rich storehou
e, all ,vhich i
 
of the truth, so that everyone, ,vhoever ,viII, Il1ay 
dra,v from it the draught of life. For this is the 
gate of life: all the rest are thieves and robbers. 
rrhey Inust therefore be avoided; but ,vhatever is 
of the Church 1\ T C lnust love ,vith the utmost dili- 
gence, and lay hold of the tradition of the truth. 
For ho,v? if on any SIllall lnatter question arose, 
ought we not to recur to the Inost ancient churche
 
in which the ..A.postles lived, and take froln theln on 
the Inatter in hand ,vhat is certain and plain. And 
supposc the Apostles had not eyen left us ,vrit- 
ings, ought ,ve not to follo,v that order of tradi- 
tion ,vhich the)T delivered to tho
e to ,vhonl they 
intrusted the churches? rro thi
 order 111any 
barbarous nations of believers in Christ assent, 
having salvation ,vrittel1 upon their hearts by the 
lloly Spirit without paper and ink, and diligently 
guarding the old tradition."29 


29 S. Irenæus, lib. iii. c, 3, 4. 
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This capital point of the eyer-living teaching 
office he further dwells on : 
" The Faith received in the Church we guard 
in it, which being al"rays froln the Spirit of God, 
like an admirable deposit in a good vessel, is 
young itsel
 and makes young the vessel in 
,vhich it is. For this office on the part of God BO is 
intrusted to the Church, fiS the breath of life was 
given to the body, in order that all the members 
receiving may be quickened, and in this is placed 
the cOlnnlunication of Christ, that is, the Holy 
Spirit, the earnest of incorruption, the confirma- 
tion of our faith, and the ladder by which "
e as- 
cend to God. For, says he, in the Church God has 
placed .ztpostles, Prophets, Teachers, and all the re- 
maining operation of the Spirit; of wholn all those 
are not partakers who do not run to the Church, 
but deprive thenlselves of life by an evil opinion 
and a still ,vorse conduct. For ,vhere the Church 
is, there als
 is the Spirit of God: and ,vhere the 
Spirit of God is, there is the Church and all grace: 
but the Spirit is Truth. "Therefore they ,vho are 
not partakers of Hinl are neithf-r nourished unto 
life fronl the breasts of the mother, nor receive 
that most pure fountain ,vhich proceeds froin the 
Body of Christ, but dig out for thelnselves broken 
cisterns fronl earthly ditches, and from the filth 
drink foul water, ayoiding the Faith of the Church 
lest they be brought back, and rejecting the Spirit 


30 "Hoc enim Ecclesiæ creditum est Dei munus." 
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that they mßY not be taught. So estranged froln 
the truth they deservedly wallo, v in every error, 
tossed about by it, having different opinions on 
the saIne subjects at different times, and never 
holding one firlll Inind, choosing rather to be 
sophists of words than disciples of the truth; for 
they are not founded upon the one rock, but on 
the sand, which has in it a multitude of peb- 
bles. "31 
And he else,vhere contrasts the certainty 
,vithin, and the uncertainty without, this teach- 
Ing power : 
"The said heretics, then, being blind to the 
truth, cannot help ,valking out of the track into 
one path after another, and hence it is that the 
vestiges of their doctrine are scattered about with- 
out any rule or sequence. "Thereas the road of 
those who are of the Church goes round the ,vhole 
,vorId, because it possesses a firnl tradition from 
the Apostles, and gives us to see that all have one 
and the same faith, where all enjoin one and the 
saIne God the Father, believe one disposition of 
the Son of God's incarnation, kno,v the same gift 
of the Spirit, meditate on the sallle precepts, guard 
the sanle regimen of ecclesiastical rtùe, await the 
same advent of the Lord, and support the same 
salvation of the whole man, body and soul alike. 
N o,v the Church's preaching is true and firm, in 
,yhOlll one and the saUle ,vay of salvation is shown 


31 Lib. iii. c. 24. 
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through the ,vhole world. For to her is intrusted 
the light of God; and hence the ,visdom of God, 
by which He saves all men, 'is sung at her en- 
trance, acts "ith confidence in her streets, is pro- 
claimed on her walls, and speak;s ever in the gates 
of the city.' For everywhere the Church pro- 
claims the truth: she is the seven-branched can- 
dlestick bearing Christ's light."32 
It has been necessary to give at considerable 
length the very words of S. Irellæus, because they 
are stronger and more perspicuous than any SUln- 
mary of them can be, and because they exhibit a 
complete answer not to this particular heresy oIÙY, 
but to all heresy for ever. Such an answer, com- 
ing from one ,vho stood at the second generation 
froll1 S. John, is of the highest value. Thus he 
meets the gnostic principle that divine truth is 
acquired by the individual through some process 
of his o\vn mind, which in this particular case is 
termed gnosis, but ,vhich may bear many other 
nan1es, by appealing to an external standard, the 
Rtùe of Faith in the Church from the beginning, 
\vhich by its unit
y points to its origin and lineage 
from the apostles and Christ. And this serves to 
bring out the central idea \vhich rules his whole 
mind, that "where the Church is, there also is the 
Spirit of God; and ,,
here the Spirit of God is, there 
is the Church and all grace: but the Spirit is 
Truth." The deposit of which he spoke is not a 


32 Lib. v. c. 20. 
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dead 111nss, or llUl1P of ore, requiring only safe cus- 
tody, but [L living Spirit a,velling in the Church, 
the source ""rithin her of unity, truth, and grace, 
using her teaching office, ,vhich i
 set up in her 
epi
copate, for the drawing out and propagation 

 
of the deposit frOln the double fountain of Tra- 
dition find Scripture, for these her teachers as 
such have a divine gift of truth. 33 [t is thus that 
he expands without altering thc doctrine of his 
teacher Polycarp's fello,v - disciple, ""There J eSllS 
Christ is, there is the Catholic Church. "34 Anù 
froln it he proceeds to ,vhat follo,ys necessarily 011 
such a conception, that this Church must have a 
visible point of unity. As then he appeals to the 
churches founded by l\postles as the principal 
centres of living tradition, so before yet one of 
these churches had fallen into pqssessi
ll of here- 
tics,33 before yet there was any disagrcelnent be- 
t,veen theIn, he singles out one for its superior 
principate, on account of ,vhich it ",vas necessa.ry 
for eycry church to agree ,yith it, ,vhich he 
grounds 011 its descellt fronl S. Peter and S. Paul, 
giving every link in the chain of succession dur- 
ing the hundred and tell years ",vhich had elapsed 
between their Inartyrdoln and his o,vn episco- 
pate. He sees an especial prerogative lodged ill 


33 "Qui cum episcopatus successione charisma veritatis ceI'tum se- 
cundum placitum Patris acceperunt." iv. 26, 2; and 5, "ubi igitur 
charismata Domini posita sunt, ibi discere oportet veritatem, apud quos 
est en. quæ est ab apostolis ecclesiæ successio." 
3-i S, Ignatius, quoted above, p. 206. 35 Schwane, p. 661. 
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that church as the means of securing the whole 
Church's organic unity; and this prerogative is, 
that it is among churches what S. Peter and S. 
Paul were among Apostles ;36 as the first general 
,vestern council expressed it, "in it the Apostles 
sit daily, and their blood without intennission bears 
witness to the glory of God. "37 
Thus the conception expressed by Irenæus, 
with the greatest emphasis and continual repeti- 
tion, in order to refute heresy, is that all truth 
and grace are stored up in the one body of the 
Church; to which his doctrine of the Roman Pri- 
macy is as the keystone to the arch. For everything 
in his view depends on the unity, the intrinsic 
harmony, of the truth which he is describing as 
lodged in the episcopate: the means therefore 
of securing that unity are part of its conception. 
Accordingly, to see in its due force his statement 
that every church must agree with the Roman 
Church, it must not be severed from the context 
and taken by itself; but vie,ved in connexion with 
the argument as part of which it stands. If the 
Church is to speak one truth with one mouth, 
which is his main idea, she must have an organic 
provision for such a result, ,vhich he places in the 
necessary agreement of all churches with one: 


36 Hagemann, p. 622. 
37 Letter of the Synod of Arles to Pope Sylvester: "Quoniam re- 
cedere a partibus istis minime potuisti, in qllibus et Apostoli quotidie 
sedent, et cruor ipsorum sine intermissione Dei gloriam testatur." Mansi, 
Concilia, ii.469. 


II. 


T 
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and this is his second idea, subsidiary to the :first, 
and completing it. 
Irenæus by birth and education represents in 
all this the ,vitness of the Asiatic churches; a
 
bishop of Lyons, the churches of Gaul. 
A few rears after Irenmus, Tertullian in a pro- 
fessed treatise against heresy lays dO"'ll exactly 
the same principles. 'Vith him, too, the main idea 
is the possession of all truth and grace by the one 
Body which Christ formed alld the Apostles estab- 
lished. This he thus exhibits: 
""\'T e n1ust not appeal to the Scriptures, nor 
try the issue on points on ,vhich the victory is 
either none, or doubtful, or too little doubtful. 
For though the debate on the Scriptures should 
not so turn out as to place each party on an 
equal footing, the order of things requires that 
that question should be :first proposed ,vhich is 
the only one now to be discussed, To WhOlll does 
the Faith itself belong? 1Vhose are the Scrip- 
tures? From 
"hom and through 'VhOlll, "Then 
and to ,,,,horn, ,vas that discipline by ,vhich Inen 
become Christians delivered? For wherever the 
truth of that ,yhich is the Christian discipline at 
once and faith be shown to be, there will be the 
truth of the Scriptures, of their exposition, and of 
all Christian traditions. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(111ay He suffer me so to speak for the present), 
whoever He is, of ,,
hatever God the Son, of what- 
ever substance God and 
Jan, of ,vhatever reward 
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the promiser, Himself declared so long as He V\
as 
on earth, ,vhether to the people openly, or to the 
disciples apart, ,,
hat He ,vas, "That He had been, 
,,'"hat V\rill of the Father He administered, "That 
duty of III an He laid down. Of wholn He had 
attached to his own side t\vel ve in chief, the des- 
tined teachers of the nations. One of these having 
fallen off from Him, He bade the other eleven, on 
his departure to the Father after the resurrection, 
go and teach the nations, ,vho ,vere to be baptised 
into the Father, into the Son, and into the Holy 
Ghost. The Apostles then forth,vith, the meaning 
of their title being the Sent, assuming by lot ::\lat- 
thias as a t,velfth into the place of Judas, by the 
authority of the prophecy in the psalm of David, 
when they had obtained the promised pOV\Ter of 
the Holy Ghost for miracles and utterance, first 
through Judea bore ,vitness to the Faith in Christ 
Jesus, and established churches, thence proceeding 
into the V\Torld promulgated the same doctrine of the 
same Faith to the nations, and thereupon founded 
churches in every city, from which the other churches 
thenceforth borrowed the yine-layer of the Faith 
and the seeds of the doctrine, and are daily borrow- 
ing them that they may become churches. And 
for this cause they are themselves als9 counted 
apostolical, as being the offspring of apostolical 
churches. The V\
hole kind must be classed under 
its original. And thus these churches so lIlany 
and so great are that one first froln the Þ
postles, 
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whence they all spring. Thus all are the first, 
and all apostolical, ,vhile all being the one prove 
unity: ",,""hilst there is bet,veen them cOlnn1uni- 
cation of peace, and the title of brotherhood, and 
the token of hospitality.38 And no other principle 
rules these rights than the one tradition of the 
san1e sacrament."39 
Here is the sumn1Ïng up of what Irenæus had 
said ,vith the force, brevity, and incisiveness which 
characterise Tertullian. Further on he rejects any 
nppeal on the part of heretics to scripture: 
"If the truth be in our possession, as many as 
,valk by the rule which the Church has handed 
do,yn froin the ....\postles, the Apostles froln Christ, 
and Christ from God, the reasonableness of our 
proposition is Inanifest, ,vhich lays do,vn that here- 
tics are not to be allo,,
ed to enter an appeal to 
scriptures, since "rithout scriptures we prove then1 
to have no concern ,vith scriptures. For if they 
are heretics, they cannot be Christians, inasmuch 
as they do not hold from Christ ,vhat they follo,v 
by their 0",,1]1 choice, and in consequence adlnit 
the name of heretics. 40 Therefore not being Chris- 
tians, they have no right to Christian ,vritings. To 
"ThOll1 "
e may ,,"'ell say, "\Vho are you? when did 


38 TertuH. de Præsc. 19, 20. 
39 The word here stands evidently for the whole body of Christian 
truth, rites, and discipline, the communication of which was a sacra- 
mentum. 
40 That is, he opposes the word clwosers to the word Cltristians; 
the one !Signifying those who believe what they choose, the other those 
who believe what Christ taught. 
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you conle? anel "Thence? \Vhat are you, ,vho are 
not mine, doing in my property? By what right 
clost thou, l\Iarcion, cut do,,
n my ,vood? By ,vhat 
license dost thou, Valentinus, turn the course of IllY 
,vaters? By ,,'"hat power remove my landmarks? 
This is my possession: ho,v are you sowing it 
and feeding on it at your pleasure? It is mine, I 
repeat: I had it of old; I had it first: I have the 
unquestioned title-deeds from the first proprietors. 
I am the heir of the Apostles. According to their 
,,
ill, according to their trust, according to the 
oath I took from them, I hold it. You, fissuredly, 
they have ever disinherited and renounced, as 
aliens, as enemies. But ,vhy are heretics aliens 
and enemies to Apostles, save from difference of 
doctrine, which each at his own pleasure has either 
brought forward or received against Apostles ?"41 
Thus Tertullian adds the witness of the African 
church to that of the Asiatic and Gallic churches 
in Irenæus. 
"T e have noted the great church of Alexandria 
as a most complete instance of the growth whereby 
froln the mother see the hierarchy took possession 
of a land. But the principle of such gro,vth was 
the ecclesiastical rule, and its strength the energy 
,vith ,vhich that rule was preserved. This rule 
,vas twofold: the rule of discipline, or ou tward 
regimen, what we now call a constitution; and the 
rule of Faith. 'Vhat the church of Alexandria 


n IJe Præscl'ip. 87. 
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""as in discipline has been seen above: and llÜ'V 
just at this time \ye have in the first great teacher 
of this church, \vho has COlne do,vn to us, the 
most decisive exhibition of this rule as ft defence 
against this same gnostic heresy. "As," says 
Clement, "a man like those under the enchant- 
ment of Circe should beconle a beast, so \vhoever 
has kicked against the tradition of the Church, 
and started aside into the opinions of human here- 
sies, has ceased to be a lllall of God, and faithful 
to the Lord." . . . "There are three states of the 
soul, ignorance, opinion, kno\vledge. Those ,vho 
are ill ignorance, are the Gentiles; those in kno\v- 
ledge, the true Church; those in opinion, the ad- 
herents of heresies." . . . " We have learnt that 
bodily pleasure is one thing, which ,ve give to the 
Gentiles; strife a second, which we adjudge to 
heresies; joy a third, which is the property of the 
Church." Again, he speaks of those ,vho "not 
using the divine words ,veIl, but perversely, neither 
enter thenlselves into the kingdom of heaven, nor 
suffer those whom they have deceived to attain 
the truth. They have not indeed the key to the 
entrance, but rather a false key, ""hereby they do 
not enter as ,ve do through the Lord's tradition, 
drawing back the veil, but cutting out a side ,yay, 
and secretly digging through the Church's ,vall, 
they transgress the truth, and initiate into rites of 
error the soul of the irreligious. For that they 
have nlade their hUnlal1 associations later than 
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the Catholic Church, it needs not many words to 
sho,v." Then, after referring to the origin and 
propagation "of the Lord's teaching,"42 exactly 
after the mode of Irenæus and T ertullian, he con- 
eludes, "So it is clear froin the 1110st ancient and 
true Church, that these heresies coming in sub- 
sequently to it, and others still later, are innova- 
tions from it, as coins of adulterate stamp. Froin 
,vhat has been said, then, I consider it l11anifest 
that the true Church, the really ancient Church, 
is one, in which are enrolled all who are just 
according to (God's) purpose. F or inasmuch as 
there is one God and one Lord, therefore that 
,vhich is most highly precious is praised for being 
alone, since it is an imitation of the one Principle. 
The one Church, then, which they try by force to 
cut up into many heresies, falls under the same 
category as the nature of the One. So then we 
assert that the ancient and Catholic Church is one 
alone in its foundation, in its idea, in its origin, 
and in its excellence, collecting by the will of the 
one God, through the one Lord, into the unity of 
one Faith, according to the peculiar covenants, or 
rather to the one covenant at different times, the 
preordained ,vhom God predestined, having known 
before the foundation of the ,yorld that they would 
be just. But the excellence of the Church, as the 
principle of the ,vhole constructio
, is in unity, 


42 .q 7'OÛ ICUp[OV KCJ.7'à 7''hv 7Ta.povuíav ô'ôanlCaJ..Ja. 
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surpassing all other things, and having nothing 
similar or equal to itself."43 
One other writer remains, the larger part of 
,vhose life falls within this period, greater in re- 
nown than either of the foregoing; and into ,vhat- 
ever particular errors Origen may have fallen, he 
did not swerve from their doctrine as to the mode 
of meeting error itself. "Since," says he, "there 
are many ,vho think that they hold the tenets of 
Christ, while some of thenl hold different tenets 
from those who went before them, let the eccle- 
siastical preaching as handed down by the order 
of succession from the Apostles, and maintained 
even to the present time in the churches, be pre- 
served: that alone is to be believed as truth which 
in nothing is discordant from the ecclesiastical and 
apostolical tradition. ,,44 And the ground for such 
a principle he has given elsewhere: 
"The divine ,vords assert that the whole 
Church of God is the Body of Christ, animated 
by the Son of God, while the limbs of this Body 
as a whole are particular believers: since as the 
soul quickens and moves the body, ,vhose nature 
it is not to have the movelnent of life from itself; 
so the "\V ord 1110Ving to ,,"hat is fitting, and work- 
ing in, the whole body, the Church, moves likewise 


43 Clem. Alex. Strom. yü.1G, p. 8ÐO-894 ; 17, p. 897-900. The sections 
1.3-17, p. 886-900, treat of the spirit and conduct of heresy. 
-H IJe Principiis, pref. p. 47. See also on Matt. tom. iii. 864, a 
passage equally decisive. 
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each member of the Church, ,rho does nothing 
without the "\V ord."45 
The four great writers, then, of this period, 
Irenæus, Tertullian, Clement, and Origen, none of 
them indeed from Rome, but representing the 
churches of Asia, Gaul, Africa, and Egypt, exactly 
concur. in the principle by which they refuted 
heresy, the propagation, that is, of the ru1e of 
Faith in its purity and integrity, by those who 
possessed the succession of the Apostles and their 
office of teaching, in which lay a divine gift of 
the truth. 
But to those who proceeded from this basis it 
,vas a further labour to set forth the true kno,y- 
ledge against the false. And we may trace the 
following results of heresy, quite unintended by 
itself, in its operation on the Church. 
1. In the first place, S. Augustine continually 
remarks that the more accurate enucleation of 
true doctrine usually proceeded from the attacks 
of heresy; and this happened so continually that 
it seems to him a special instance of that law of 
divine Providence which educes good from evil. 
" If the truth," says he, "had not lying adver- 
saries, it ,,""ould be examined with less carefu1- 
ness," and so "a question started by an opponent 
becomes to the disciple an occasion of learning. ' ,46 
And he observes that "we have found by expe- 
rience that every heresy has brought into the 


4:1 CØllt. Gels. vi. 48, tom, i. 670, 


48 IJe Oiv. IJei, xvi. 2. 
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Church its own questions, against which the divine 
Scripture ,vas defended ,vith greater care than if 
no such necessity had existed."47 Thus the doc- 
trine of the Trinity o,ved its perfect treatlnent to 
the Arian assault on it; the doctrine of penance 
to that of K ovatian; the doctrine of baptisnl to 
those ,vho ,vished to introduce the practice of re- 
baptising; eyen the unity of Christ was brought 
out ,vith greater clearness by the attempt to rend 
it, and the doctrine of one Catholic Church dif- 
fused through the ,vhole world cleared from its 
objectors by sho,ving that the mixture of evil men 
in it does not prejudice the good. 48 And he illus- 
trates his meaning by a very picturesque image: 
""TheIl heretics calumniate, the young of the flock 
are disturbed; in their disturbance they inquire; 
so the young lamb butts its mother's udder till it 
gets sufficient nutriment for its thirst."4!J For the 
doctors of the Church being called upon for an 
answer supply the truth which before was latent. 
And there is no Inore signal instance of the great 
"riter's relnark than himself; for the attacks of 
the most various heresies led him during forty 
years of unwearied Inental activity into almost 
every question of theology. 
The gnostic heresy, then, presents us with the 
first instance of a law ,vhich will run all through 
the Church's history. Peter, the first Apostle, 


47 IJo dono lJorsev. 53, 
19 Serm. 51, ton1. v. 288. 


48 Enarr. in Ps. 54, tom. iv. 513. 
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meets and refutes Simon ::\Iagus, the first propa- 
gator of falsehood, 1vho receives divine sacralllents 
and then claims against the giver to be "the great 
power of God." This fact is like1vise the symbol 
of a long line of action, "'Therein it is part of the 
divine plan to make the perpetual restlessness of 
error sub serve the complete exhibitioll of truth. 
The Gnostics denied the divine monarchy; at once 
mutilated and misinterpreted Scripture; claimed 
to themselves a secret tradition of truth. \\r e owe 
to them in consequence the treatises of Irenæus, 
Tertullian, and Clement, and a written exhibition 
of the Church's divine order, s
ccession, and unity, 
as well as a specific mention of the tie 1vhich held 
that unity together; and the Inention of this tie 
at so early a period might other1vise have been 
1vanting to liS. But these three writers do but 
represent to us partially an universal result. The 
danger which from gnostic influence beset all the 
chief centres of ecclesiastical teaching marks the 
transition from the first state of simple faith to 
that of human learning, inquiry, and thought, 
turned upon the objects of Christian belief. The 
Gnostics had a merit which they little imagined 
for themselves. They formed the first doctors 
of post-apostolic times. Irenæus, Tertullian, and 
Clement are a great advance upon the Inore simple 
and external exhibition of Christianity which we 
find in the apologists. In them the Church is pre- 
paring to encounter the deepest questions moved 
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against her by Greek philosophy. They are her 
first champions in that contest with Hellenic cul- 
ture which "
as a real combat of mind, not a Inere 
massacre of unresisting victims, and 1vhich lasted 
for five hundred years. 
2. Secondly, when the gnostic attack began, 
the canon of the K e,v Testament was still unfixed. 
X o thing can be more certain than that the Apos- 
tles did not set forth any official collection of 
their vvritings, and that no such collection existed 
shortly after their death. This fact most plainly 
shows that the Christian religion at their departure 
did not rest for its maintenance upon ,vritings. 
K ot only had our Lord ,v-ritten no word Himsel
 
but He left no command to His Apostles to ,,?rite. 
His cOlnmand ,vas to propagate His Gospel and 
to found His kingdom by oral teaching; and His 
promise ,vas that the Holy Ghost should accom- 
pany, follo,v upon, and continue ,vith, this their 
action. What "
e find is, that they did this, and 
that the ,vritings ,vhich besides they left, being 
from the first kept and venerated by the several 
churches to ,vhich they ,vere addressed, gradually 
becan1e kno,vIl through the whole body of the 
Church. 'Vith the lapse of tilne they ,vonld be- 
COlne Inore and more valuable. l\Ioreover, ,vhen 
the Gnostics set themselves to interpolate and 
corrupt them, and to fabricate false "\\ritings, the 
need of a genuine collection became Il10re and more 
urgent. It is from the three writers above men- 
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tioned, towards the end of the second century, 
that ,ve learn that such 3., collection existed, in 
forming which these principles were followed: 
only to admit ,yritings ,vhich tradition attested to 
spring from an Apostle or a ,vitness of our Lord's 
life, 50 among whom Paul ,vas specially counted: 
secondly, only such "\Vritings as were attested by 
some church of apostolical foundation: and thirdly, 
only such writings the doctrine contained in which 
did not differ fronl the rule of faith orally handed 
down in the churches of apostolic origin, or in the 
one Catholic Church, excluding all such as ,vere 
at variance with the doctrine hitherto received. 
Thus in the settlement of the Canon authority as 
,,"'ell as tradition intervened; an authority which 
felt itself in secure possession of the same Holy 
Spirit who had inspired the Apostles, and of the 
same doctrine which they had taught. 51 
1Vith the reception of a book into the Canon 
of Scripture was joined a belief in its inspiration, 
which rested on ,vhat was a part of oral tradition, 
that is, that the Apostles as ,veIl in their oral as 
in their written teaching had enjoyed the infallible 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is evident that 
such a tradition reposes, in the last instance, upon 
the authority of the Church. 52 
If by means of the gnostic attacks the Canon 


50 S. 1\fark's Gospel would be referred to S. Peter, and S. Lukes 
writings to s. Paul. 
51 See 
chwal1e, p. 77!>.80. 52 Schwane, p. 783.4, 
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of the New Testament, as ,ve now possess it, ,vas 
not absolutely completed, it had at least advanced 
a very great ,va}" towards that completion, ,vhich 
,ye have finally attested as of long standing in a 
Council held at Carthage in 397. 53 
3. Another result of the gnostic attack was 
the setting forth the tradition of the Faith, seated 
and Inaintained in the apostolic churches, as the 
rule for interpreting Scripture. The Gnostics in 
two ,vays impeached this rule, by claiming [1 pri- 
vate tradition of their o,vn, anù by interpreting 
such scripture as they chose to"acknowledge after 
their O'Vll pleasure. Irenæus, T ertullian, and Cle- 
nlcnt found an adequate ans,ver to both errors by 
showing that the Faith ,vhich the Apostles had set 
forth in their ,vritings could not contradict the 
Faith ,yhich they had established in the Church. 
These "
ere two sources of the same doctrine; but 
it is by the permanent connection and interpene- 
tration of the t,vo that the truth is maintained; 
find that ,vhich holds both together, that ,vhich 
utters and propagates the truth which they jointly 
contain, is the Teaching office, the mouth of the 
Church. Hence the force of the appeal in Irenæus 
to the succession of the episcopate, and to the di- 
vine gift of truth ,vhich the Apostles had handed 
do,vn therein with their teaching office. Hence 
Tertullian's exclusion of heretics froln the right 
to possess scriptures which belong only to the 


.';3 "Quia a patribus ista accepimus in ecclesia legenda." n.47. 
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Church. Hence Clement's description of the only 
true Gnostic, as "one ,vho has grown old in the 
study of the Scriptures, 'vhile he preserves the 
apostolic and ecclesiastical standard of doctrine. "54 
For neither in founding churches, nor in teaching 
orally, nor in "rriting, did the Apostles exhaust 
or resign the authority committed to them. 55 The 
authority itsel
 ,vhich ,vas the source of all this 
their action, after all tha t they had founded, 
taught, or written, continued complete and entire 
in them, and ,vas transmitted on to their succes- 
sors, for the maintenance of the work assigned to 
it. It is this perpetual living power ,vhich Ire- 
næus so strongly testifies, 56 to which he attaches 
the gift of the Spirit, not scripture, nor tradition, 
but that which carries both scripture and tradition 
through the ages, which is "as the breath of life 
to the body, which is al,vays from the Spirit of 
God, wherein is placed the cOlnmunication of 
Christ, "rhich is al,vays young, and makes young 
the vessel in ,yhich it is."57 The writings which 
the Holy Ghost has inspired, and the tradition of 
the Faith ,vhich He has established, ,vould be 
subject, the one to misinterpretation, the other to 
alteration and corruption, without that particular 
presence of His, in ,vhich consists the divine gift 


54 Stromata, vii. c, 16, p. 8!)6. 
55 See Kleutgen, Tlwologie de'/' YOJ,zeit, iii. 957; Schwane, vol. i. 3. 
5G L. iv. 26. 2, p. 262. "Quapropter iis qui in Ecclesia 8unt presby- 
teris obaudire oportet," &c. 
57 L, iii, 24, p. 223. 
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of truth, the teaching office, "the making disciples 
all nations." 
4. And the action of heresy, which was so 
effectiye in bringing out the function of the 
teaching church, was not without force in ex- 
tending and corroborating the function of the 
ruling church. The first synods of which we 
have mention are those assembled in Asia l\Iinor 
to"\vards the end of the second century against 
the diffusion of 
Iontanism.58 But what through 
the loss of records has been mentioned only in 
this one case must have taken place generally, 
since it is obvious that as soon as erroneous doc- 
trines spread from one diocese to another, they 
,vould call forth joint action against them. Since 
then heresies have been the frequent, almost the 
exclusive, cause of councils. The parallel is 
fruitful in thought, ,,
hich is suggested between 
the action of error in eliciting the 1110re precise 
expression of the truth ,vhich it abhors, and its 
action in strengthening the governing po,ver of 
the body ,vhich it assaults. In the one case and 
in the other the result is that ,vhich it least de- 
sires and intends; heresy, disbelieving and dis- 
obeying, is made to perfect the faith and build up 
the hierarchy. 
N ow to sum .- up our sketch of the internal 
history of the Christian Faith in the seventy-four 
years which elapse from the accession of J\Iarcus 


58 Schwane, p. G83. 
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.A..urclius to the death of .L\Jexander Severus. l\.t 
the first-nalneù date ,vc find that it had spread 
beyond the confines of the I
olllall en1pire, and 
taken incipient possession of all the great centres 
of hun1an intercourse by founding its hierarchy 
in thenI. At the second d3,te it has subdued the 
powerful and ,videsprcad fanlÌly of heresies ,yhich 
threatened to distort and corrupt its doctrines, 
and has done this by the vigour of its teaching 
office, ,vhich cOlnbinec1 in one expression the yet 
fresh apostolic tradition stored up in its churches, 
and the doctrine of its sacred scriptures; ,vhile it 
has ,veIl-nigh deterlnined the llun1ber and genuine- 
ness of these, 
eYering then1 off fi-onl all other 
,vritings. rIhe episcopate in which its teaching 
office resides appears not as a nUlnher of hishops, 
f'aeh independent and severed, and ll1erely goycrn- 
ing his diocese upon a silnilar rule, but ,yith a 
bond recogl1ised anIong thell), the superior prin- 
cipate of the Ron1an See. That is, as the teaching 
office itself is in then1 all the yoice of livinO" teach- 
ð 
ers, so its highest expression is the voice of the 
living Peter in his see. ____\nd this bona as discerned 
find recognised by the .Llsiatic (lisciple of S. Poly-- 
carp, the bishop of the chief city of Gaul, is so 
strong that he uses for it rather the ternI denotino- 
o 
physical necessity than nloral fitness :59 as if he 


;;J Obscrved by Hagemann, p, GIS, referring to the words of S. 
Irellæus, "ad hane enim Eeclesiam propter potiorem prillcipalitatem 
neccsse c..;t omnem eonvcnire Ecclesiam," &c. It must be remembered 
that the proper word for the powcr which held together the whole 
II. 1J 
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,vould say: As Christ has Blade the Church, it Inust 
agree fronl one end to the other in doctrine and 
conlnlluiion 1vith the doctrine and communion of 
the Church ill ,vhich Peter, to 1y.hoin lIe has COln- 
Initted IIis sheep, speaks and rule
. And so po,ver- 
fuI is the derivation of this authority that he who 
sits Ï11 the place of l\Iark, 1vhom Peter sent, punishes 
by. degradation a bishop ,vho disregards his sen- 
tence in the case of a great ,vriter, the brightest 
genius of the Church in that day. And ,vhen we 
look at the spiritual state of the ,vorld at the 
COllllllellcelnent of the third celltury, ,ve :find that 
. 
Christianity, having forlned and made its place in 
human society, is penetrating through it lnore and 
lllore in cyery direction. I t is then that ,ve dis- 
cern the first beginnings of tha t grea t spiritual 
creation, in ,vhich nea
on has Leen applied to 
Faith llnder the guidance of Authority, which the 
Christiall Church, alone being in possession of 
these three constituents, could alone produce, and 
has carried on froin that day to this. Alexandria 
"
3.S at this tinle the seat of a J e"Tish religious 
philosophy; it had just becollle the seat like,vise 
of a heathen religious philosophy; there ""a
 
"Tithin its church a great catechetical school, in 
which the Faith as taught by the apostolical and 
ecclesiastical tradition according to the scriptures 


Roman empire was Prillcipatus, the very word used by S, Augustine to 
express the V7'igillal authority of the Roman See: "Romanæ Ecclesiæ, 
in qua se'JJlpe'J' apostolicæ cathedræ viguit IJJ'illci'patus." Bp. 43. 
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,vas c0111111unicatcd. It ",vas to be expected that 
its teachers, such lllcn as Pantænus, Clement, and 
Ori aen ,,
ould be led on fron1 the 1110re elementarr 
b , J 
"
ork of imparting the rudin1ents of the Faith to 
the scientific consideration of its deeper mysteries; 
and even the sight of ",vhat ",vas going 011 around 
them alnong Jews and Greeks would invite then1 
to attempt the construction of a Christian religious 
philosophy. 
:Thloreover Gnosticism, of which Alexandria ",y
s 
the chief focus, had raised the question of the unity 
and nature of the Godhead, and professed a false 
gnosis as the perfection of religion. By this also 
thouahtful nunds "
ere led to consider the true 
ð 
relation of kno,vledge to faith, and hence to at- 
ten1pt the first rudiments of a Theology, the Science 
of Faith. 
To refute heathenism both as a Philosophy and 
fiS a Religion, and to set forth Christianity as the 
absolute truth, ,vas the very function of such men 
as Clen1ent a11d Origen; and the forn1er in his 
,,'"ork entitled The Pedagogue exhibits the conduct 
of life according to the principles and doctrines of 
Christianity; ,vhile his Stro111ata, or Tapestries, ex- 
hibit the building up of science on the foundation 
of faith. 60 'V e can hardly realise now the diffi- 
clùties ,,'"hich beset his great pupil Origen, "Then, 
carrying on the lnaster's thought, he endeavoured 
to found a theology. The fact that he ,vas alnong 


to See Kuhn, Eillleitung in die kat/lOUsc/W Ðogmatik, i. 345-6. 
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the first to venture on such a deep, is the best ex- 
cuse that can be lllade for those speculative errors 
into ,vhich he fell. 
III. And 110'V ,ve turn to the conduct of the 
empire towards this religion ,yhich has gro'YI1 up 
in its bosoD1. 
At once ,vith the accession of )Iarcns ....\.urelius 
a, temper of greater severity to Christians is 
hO'Vll. 
The sort of toleration expressed in the rescript of 
l
ius to the province of .l\.sia is ,yithdra"
n. X 0 
new law about thelll is enacted, for none is needed, 
but the old la,v is let loose. The aln10st 
ublin1e 
clemency of )Iarcus to,vards his revolted general 
Cassius, his reign of nineteen years unstained ,vith 
senatorial blood, and the canlpaigns prolonged 
from year to year of one ,vho loyed his philo- 
sophic studies above all things, and yet at the call 
of iInperial duty gave up night and day to the 
rudest toils of a weary conflict ,vith barbarous 
tribes on the frontier, have ,yon for hin1 ilnl110rtal 
honour: his regard for his subjects in general has 
sometimes given him in Christian estin1ation the 
place of predilection an10ng all princes ancient and 
modern. Cl It is well, then, to consider his hearing 
towards Christians. X o'v alllong his teachers "'"as 
that J llnius Rusticus, grandsoll of the Ulan ,,
ho 
perished for the sake of liberty in DOlnitian's tilne, 
and in his day no doubt a perfect specimen of the 


61 Guizot ranks l\Iarcus Aurelius ".ith S, Louis, 3S the only rulers 
who preferred conscience to gain in all their conduct. 
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11011uln gcntlelnÜl1 and noble, a blending of all 
that ,va
 best in Cicero, Lælius, and Cato, ,vhom 
l\Iarcus lnade Prefect of nOlne, and to "Thorn when 
bearing that office he addressed a rescript con- 
taining the ,yords, "to Junius Rusticus, Prefect 
of the city, our friend." And ,vhat this friend of 
l\Iarcus thought on the most iUlportant subjects 
"re lnay judge from the sentiments of another 
friend and fello,v - teacher of the ell1perOr, l\Iaxi- 
111US of Tyre, ,vho has left ,vritten, "how God 
rules a mighty and stable kingdom having for its. 
lill1its not river or lake or shore or ocean, but the 
heaven above and the earth beneath, in which He, 
illlpassive as la,v, besto,ys on those who obey him 
the security of ,vhich lIe is the fountain: and the 
gods his children need not Ï1nages any lnore than 
good men statues. nut just as our vocal speech 
requires not in itself any particular characters, 
yet hU111an ,veakness has invented the alphabetical 
signs "Thereby to give expression to its relllenl- 
brance, so the nature of the gods needs not Ílll- 
ages, but lllan, reilloved froll1 them as far as heaven 
froln earth, has devised these signs, by "T hich 
 to 
give theln n[unes. There llla y be those stron 0- 
C ð 
enough to do ,vithout these helps, but they are 
rare, and as schoolnlasters guide their scholars to 
,vrite b y first l )ellcillin o ' letters for them so leais- 
ð , b 
lators have inyented these imaO'es as sians of the 
ð ð 
divine honour, and helps to hUlnan rnenlory. But 
God is the father and fr[llller of nIl things, older 
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than heaven, superior to time and all fleeting na- 
ture, legislator ineffable, unexpressed by voice, 
unseen by eye; and ,ve ,rho calillot grasp his 
essence rest upon words and names, and forn1S of 
gold, ivory, and silver, in our longing to conceive 
HiIn, giving to IIis 11aturc ,,
hat is fair 31nong our- 
selves. nut:fix Hin1 only in the Inind; I care not 
,vhether the Greek is kindled into remembrance 
of IIiIn by the art of Pbidias, or the Egyptian by 
the ,vorship of animals, that :fire is his s)Tn1bol to 
these, and water to those; only let then1 under- 
stand, let thenl love, let theln remen1ber Hin1 
alone. "û2 
J doubt not that Junius R usticus ,vas fanliliar 
1vith such thoughts as these, and as a lllatter of 
}!hilosophic reflection assented to then1. And 1l0'V 
let us study the scene ,yhich ,vas enacted in his 
presence and by his cOlllman cl û3 
" At a time ,vhen the defenders of idolatry had 
proposed edicts in every city and region to COIn- 
pel Christians to sacrifice, Justin and his com- 
panions ""ere seized and brought before the Pre- 
fect of Rome, Rusticus. 'Vhen they stood before 
his tribunal, the Prefect Rusticus said: "\Vell, be 
obedient to the gods and the eInperor's edicts. 
4'J ustin ans,vered: No man can ever be blamed or 
condenlned ,vho obeys the precepts of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Then the Prefect R usticus asked: In 


62 l\Iaximus Tyrius, cUss. 17, 12; Reiske, and di8S. ii. 2, 10. 
li3 
lcta .J.lIaJ'tYl'um sillcC1'a, lluinart, p. .')8-GO. 
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",vhat sect's learning or discipline are you versed? 
fiT ustin replied: I endeavoured to learn every sort 
of sect, and tried every kind of instruction; but at 
last I adhered to the Christian discipline, though 
that is not acceptable to those "ho are led by the 
error of a false opiniön. Rusticus said: 'V retch, 
is that the sect in ,,,hich you take delight? Assur- 
edly, said Justin; since together ,vith a right belief 
I follow the example of Christians. 'l{hat belief 
is that, I pray? said the Prefect. Justin replied: 
The right belief which ,,-e as Christians join ,yith 
piety is this, to hold that there is one God, the 
:Jlaker and Creator of all things which are seen 
and which are not seen by the body's eyes, and 
to confess one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
foretold of old by the prophets, who ,viII also 
come to judge the human race, and ,vho is the 
herald of salvation and the teacher of those ",vho 
learn of Him ,yell. I indeed as a man aln feeble, 
and far too little to say anything great of His in- 
finite Godhead: this I confess to be the office of 
prophets, who many ages ago by inspiration fore- 
told the advent upon earth of the same whom I 
have called the Son of God. 
"The Prefect inquired where the Christians 
Inet. Justin ans,vered: Each where he "ill and 
can. Do you suppose that ,ve are accustomed all 
to meet in the sanle place? By no means, since the 
God of the Christians is not circumscribed by 
place, but being invisible fills heaven and earth, 
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and is evcry,yherc adored, and IIis glory praised 
hy the faithful. rrhe Prefect said: (ionle, tell !lIC 
,vhere you Ineet and assellIblc your disciples. J nf'- 
tin ans,yereJ: For n1y
elf] have hitherto lodge<.l 
near the housc of a certain l\lartin, by the rrill1Ïo- 
tinc Lath. I t is the second tilne I have COlné to 
ROllle, and I kno,v no other .placc than the onp 
111entioned. And if anyonc chose to COlne to llle, 
I COllll1lUIllcated to hilll the doctrinc of truth. 1"- ou 
are, thcn, a Christian; said Rusticus. Assuredly, 
said Justin, I 
nn." 
" Then thc I)rcfcct asked Chnrito: 
\..re you t00 
:1 Christian? Charito replicd: Dy God's help I 
anI fi (ihristian. l'he Prcfect ft.sked the "
onlall 
(iharitana ,yhether she too follo,ved the Faith of 
('hrist. She replied: I also by thc gift of God 
anl a Christian. l'hen Rusticus said to Evelpistus: 
An<.l "\yho are you? lIe replied: I alll Cæsar's 
slave, but a (ihristian to ,,
honl (ihrist has given 
liberty, and b
r IIis fùyour and grace nladc par- 
taker of the saIne hope ,yith those ,,?hOln you sec. 
l'he l)refect then asked l-lierax ,yhether he too 
,vas a Christian; and he replied: Certainly I anl 
a Christian, since I ,yorship and adore the sanle 
God. The Prefect inquired: "\Vas it Justin ,yho 
nlade you Christians? I, said IIicrax, both ,yas 
and "Till be a Christian. Pê.
on like,yise stood DC- 
fore billl and ßaid: I too aUl a Christian. "Tho 
taught you? said the Prefect. He replied: I rc- 
ceiyed this good confession from Iny parents. Then 
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Eyelpistus said: I al::;o ,vas accustomed to hear ,vith 
O'reat delio'ht Justin's discourses , but it ,vas fron1 
b 0 
lilY parents that I learnt to 
 be a Christian. Then 
the Prefect: .1tnd ,,-here are your parents? In 
Cappadocia, said Eyelpistus. The Prefect like,vise 
nsked Hierax where his parents "
ere, and Hierax 
replied: Our true Father is Christ, and our Illother 
the Faith, by "rhich ,,-e belie'
e on Hin1. But Iny 
earthly parents are dead. It ,vas, ho,,
ever, fron1 
Iconiul11 in Phrygia that I ,vas brought hither. 
The I>refect asked Liberianus ,vhether he too "
as 
a Christian and ,yithout piety to,vards the gods. 
lIe said: I also anl a Christian, for I ,vorship and 
adore the only true God. 
"Then the Prefect turncd to Justin and said: 
Y ou fello,v, ,vho are said to be eloquent, and think 
you holel the true discipline. If you are beaten 
frOI11 head to foot, is it your persuasion that r on 
"rill go up to heaven ? Justin ans,vered: I hope 
if I suffer ,vhat you say, that I shall haye what 
those have ,,
ho have kept the C0111lnands of Christ. 
For I kllO'V that to all who live thus the divinG 
grace is preserved until the ,,
hole ,vorlc1 have it
 
consuffilnation. The Prefect Rusticus replied: It 
is, then, your opinion that you will go up to hea- 
ven to receive some re"ard? I do not opine, said 
Justin, but I kno,v, and aIll so certain 
f this that 
I 
nn incapable of doubt. I{ l1sticus said: I..Jet U
 
COIne at length to ,vhat is before us and urgent. 
Agree together and ,yith one lllincl sacrifice to the 
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gods. Justin replied: No one of right lnind de- 
serts piety to fall in to error and ilnpiety. The 
Prefect Rusticus said: U llless }TOU be "Tilling to 
obey our cOlllmnnds, },.ou ,viII suffer torlTIents ,vith- 
out mercy. JUstill answered: \Vhat we Inost de- 
sire is to suffer torments for our Lord Jesus Christ 
and to be saved: for this ,viII procure for us sal- 
yation and confidence before that terrible tribunal 
of the saIne our Lord and Saviour, at ,vhicll by 
divine command the ,vhole ,vorlc1 shall attend. 
rrhe sanle like,vise said all the other martyrs, add- 
ing: ,Vhat thOll ,yilt do, do quickly; for we are 
Christians and sacrifice not to idols. 
"The Prefect hearing this pronounced the fol- 
lo,ving sentence: 
et those ,vho have refused to 
sacrifice to the gods, and to obey the elnperor's 
edict, be beaten ,vith rods, and led away to capital 
punishment, as the la,vs enjoin. .L1.nd so the holy 
111nrtyrs praising God ,vere led to the accustomed 
place, and after being beaten were struck with the 
axe, and consunlmatec1 their Inartyrdolll in the 
confession of the Saviour. .L\.fter ,vhich certain of 
the faithful took a,vay their bodies, and laid theln 
in a suitable place, by the help of the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to ,vholn be glory for ever and 
ever." 
As the pillars of Trajan and .L\ntonine faith- 
fully record the deeds of those ,vhose names they 
bear, and stand before posterity as a visible his- 
tory, so, I conceive, the judgment of Ignatius by 
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Trajnn, and that of Justin by Rusticus, under the 
eye as it ,yere of)Iarcus Aurelius and in his name, 
elllboc1y to us perfectly the lllinc1 and conduct of 
those great enlperors to,vards Christians. The 
111arble of Phidias could present no lllore perfect 
sculpture, the pencil of Apelles no more breathing 
picture, than the si1nple transcription of the judi- 
cial record given above. In the mind of ::\Iarcus 
the jealousy of the old Roman for his country's 
,vorship joined ,vith the philosopher's dislike of 
Christian principles to lnove hiln fronl that lnore 
equable temper which dictated the later modera- 
tion of his inllnediate predecessor . It scarcely 
needed the spirit which ruled at Ronle to kindle 
passionate outbreaks against Christians in the va- 
rious cities of the enlpire. "\Ve have just seen the 
inlpassive nlajesty of Roman law declaring at the 
chief seat of power that to be a Christian is a capi- 
tal crlllle. If "'"e go at the same time to Slnyrna, 
there the voices of a furious populace are demand- 
ing that an aged lllan venerable through the ,yhole 
region for his innocent life and his virtues, be cast 
to the lions, because he is "the teacher of inlpiety, 
the father of the Christians, the destroyer of our 
gods, ,vho has instructed many not to sacrifice to 
them or adore thenl." No grander sc
ne among 
all the deeds of Inen is preserved to us, as de- 
scribed by his own church at the time, than the 
nlartyrdo111 of Polycarp, as after eighty-six years 
of Christian service he stood bound at the stake 
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hefore the raging nlultitude in thc theatrc, and 
uttered his last prayer: "I thank thee, 0 God 
of angels and po,ycrs, and all the generation of 
the just ,yho live beforc thee, that thou ha
t 
thought Ine ,,,"orthv of this dav alld hour to re- 

 
 J 
ceiye a portion in the llUlllber of thy lllartyrs, in 
the chalice of thy Christ." rrell yearB later, in the 
great city of Lyons a similar spectacle ,vas offered 
on a far larger scale. 
rhe ni
hop Pothinus, lllore 
than ninety years old, is carried beforc thc tribu- 
na1, "the lllagistrates of the city follo,,
ing hilll, 
nnd all thr llluititnde pursuing hinl ,yith cries as 
if he ,vere Christ." nut the trilllnph of the bishop 
is acconlpanied by that of nlnny an long his flock, 
of ,,
honl ,yhile nIl "
ere adulirable, yct the slayc 
l
landina, poor allù conteluptible in appearance, 
surpn:::;
ed the rest. ,,, She ,vas cxposed to the 
beast
 raised as it 'v ere upon a cross, and so 
praying J1l0st contentedly to God, she inspired 
the utlllost ardour in her fello,y conlbatants, ,vho 
,yith the eyes of the body sa,y in this their sister's 
person Hilll ,vho had been crucified for them in 
order to persuade those ,yho should belieyc in 
I-lim that ,vhoeycr suffers for the glory of Christ 
shall obtain companionship ,yith the living God."G4 
Since the ,yild beasts refused to touch her, nlall- 
dina and the survivors a1110ng her fello,v-sufferers 
,,,"cre remanded to prison, in order that the plea- 
sure of the clllperor lnight be taken, one of thcnl 


6-1 TIuinart, p. G7. 
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being [t ROlDan citizen. ]
or this persecution had 
arisen ,vithout any cOll1mand of his, and the pUlli
h- 
1nents were inflicted in virtue of the ordinary law. 
...\.fter an interval, as it ,vould seen1, of t,vo months, 
a rescript was received fro111 )Iarcus ..L
urelius which 
ordered that those ,,
ho confessed should be pun- 
ished ignominiously, those who denied, be dis- 
]nissed. ".A_nd so at the ti111e of our great fair, 
,vhen a vast 111ultitude fron1 the various proyinces 
flock thither, the goycrnor ordered the nlost blessed 
lnartyrs to be brought before his tribunal, exhibit- 
ing thelll to the people as in theatric pOlllp; and 
nfter a last interrogation those ",.ho were ROll1an 
citizens ,yere beheaded, and the rest given to the 
,vild beasts."G5 But Blandina, nfter being every 
day brought to behold the sufferings of her conl- 
panions, "the last of all, like a noble lllother ,yho 
had kindled her children to the con1bat, and sent 
then1 for,vard as conquerors to the king, -"

as 
eager to follo,v then1, rejoicing and exulting over 
her departure, as if invited to [t nuptial banquet, 
not ca
t before ,,'"ild beasts. At length, after 
Rcourging and tearing and burning, shc ,,,"as put 
in a net and exposed to the bull. 1'ossed again 
and again by hil11, yet feeling no,v nothing which 
,vas done to her, both fr0l11 the intensity of hope 
,vith ,vhich she grasped the re,vards of faith, and 
froll1 her illtiluate intercourse in prayer ,vith Christ, 
in the end she had her throat cut, as a victill1, while 


65 Ruinn.rt, p, G8. 
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the heathen thenlselvcs confessed that lleyer had 
they seen a ,y"Onlan ,vho had borne so much and 
so Iong."66 
These three scenes of lnartyrdolll at nOnIe, at 
Sll1yrna, and at Lyons, ,vill giye a notion of the 
grounds upon \vhich Eusebius asserts that in the 
reign of 
Iftrcus Aurelius innunlerable martyrs suf- 
fered G7 throughout the world through popular per- 
secutions. 11especting the follo,v-ing reign of COl1l- 
Illodus he says, on the contrary, that the Church 
enjoyed peace, for while the law which considered 
Christianity an illicit religion had not been rc- 
voked, it ,yas made capital to inform against any 
one as Christian; and yet if the inforlnation took 
place, and the crÏ1ne "
as proyed, the punishnlent 
of death ensued, as in the case of the senator Apol- 
Ionius recordcd by hiln. G8 This state of things 
,vonId seeln to have lasted about seyenteen years, 
llntil the }Tear 197, ""hen Severns, SOllle tilne after 
his accession, becanle unfayourable to Christians. 
And it brings us to T ertullian, ,,
hose ,vritings are 
full of testilnonies to the sufferings endured by 
Christians for their Faith. For SOlne tilne these 
sufferings ,vould seenl to fall under the sanle sort 
of intermittent popular persecution, which ,ve have 
seen prevailing in the tilne of l\Iarcus: but in the 
year 202 Severns published :1n edict forbidding 
any to become Jews or Christians. And forth- 
66 Ruinart, p, 69. 
61 IIist. Y. i. p.vpLCf
u.s p.apTvpCJJJ! ôta1rpÉ1/tat (]'ToXaUf'ri ÀaßEw (lIeO'nll, 
68 lb. v. 21. 
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"\vith a persecution broke out so severe aud ter- 
rible, that lllany thought the tin1e of Antichrist 
"\yas come. It was no longer the mere action of 
an original la"\v against all unauthorised religions, 
but an assault led on by the en1peror himself, ,vho 
turned directly the ill1perial po,ver against Chris- 
tianity as a whole. It raged especial1y at Alex- 
andria, where the 111aster of the catechetical school 
""-rites: "we have before our eyes every dayabund- 
ant instances of 11lartyrs, tortured by fire, impaled, 
beheaded: they are superior to pleasure; they 
conquer suffering; they overCOlne the ,vorld."G9 
Then it was that Origen, a youth of seventeen, 
desired to share the nlartrrc10m of his father 
Leonides, and that seven whom he had hiIn- 
self instructed, gained this crO'Vl1. Then it 
'vas that the slave Potall1iæna, il
 the b100n1 of 
youth and beauty, not only rejected every bland- 
ishment of corruption, but suffered the extrelnest 
torture of fire to preserve her innocence and faith, 
and gained at Alexandria such a nallie as St. Law- 
rence after"
ards gained at ROlne. So at Carthage 
Perpetua and Felicitas, young n10thers, with their 
cOInpanions repeated the exall1ple of those 'VhOlll 
,ve have seen suffering at Lyons; in ,y hich city a 
second persecution as vehell1ent as the first break- 
iug out nUll1bered Irenæus ,yith his predecessor 
P othinus, his people in this case as in the other 
acconlpanying the pastor's sacrifice ,vith their U'Yl1. 
69 Clem. Alex. Stl'om. ii. c. 20, p. 404. 
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'Ihis state of suffering continued during the life of 
Severns for nine years: and splendid exall1ples of 
Christian chalnpionship ,vere sho,yn in all the 
churches.'iO It is only ,vith the accession of (\1,- 
racalla that peace is restored, and thcn ensues a 
period of cOlllparative repose: that i
, ,yhile the 
ordinary hnv against the Christiall Faith as an 
illicit religion still continucs, it is understood that 
the eillperor does not ,yish it to be put in actioll. 
In SUCll intervals that 
-'aith, strcngthcned by the 
conflicts it had unc1ergollp, and aùn1Ìrec1 hy those 
hefore ,vhose eycs it had cnabled its adhercnts to 
brave and endure eyery sort of suftering, sprung 
up and shot out ,vith redoubled yigour, and the 
seed ,yhich the blood of the Iuartyrs had shed 
abroad found tinle to gro,y. 
The sUlun1ary of the scycnty-foul" years is this. 
JTrolll 161 to 180 thcre are nineteen years of irre- 
gular but severe persecution, follo,ved by seyen- 
teen, fi"OlU 180 to 197, ,v herein the denouncing of 
Christians is forbidden, though if brought to trial, 
they are punishahle with death. Five years suc- 
ceed, fronllÐ7 to 202, in which the fayour of SCYC- 
rus seeIUS lost, and the state of interluittcnt per- 
secution takes cffect. 'fhell breaks out a general 
persecution, set on foot by the empcror hinlself; 
and ,ve lllay judge if he ,vho slaughtered his ðenate 
spared Christians. This lasts for nine years until 
his death in 211, ,vhereoll a tilne of peace return
, 


;0 Euseh. Ilist. vi. 1. 
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,vhich is Inost cOlllplete during the reign of Alex- 
ander, but continues lTIOre or less fronl 211 to the 
end of his reign in 235. 
()ll [t reyie,v of the whole period it is evident 
that the Church has passed fronl its state of con- 
cealment into allnost full light. The fiery trial 
,vhich it met at the beginning of the third century 
from the hand of Severus is the best proof that can 
l)e giYCll ho,v greatly it had increased, ho,v it could 
no longer be ignored or despised; ho,v its organi- 

ation ",vhich ",vas hidden froin Trajan ,vas at least 
partially revealed to SevernB, and how he sa,v and 
nttelnpted to 111eet the danger which the earlier 
elnperor ",yonld have tried to stalllp out, had he 
divined it. But it is evident also that ill propor- 
tion as the Christian Faith had gro,yn, the heathen 
cll1pire had been shaken in its foundations. Its 
period of just governnlent ",vas over; its inlpcrial 
po,ver ",vas to fall henceforth into the hands of ad- 
venturcrs
 ,vith WhOlll it 1vonld be more and lllore 
the synlbol of force alone, and not of la 'v: hence- 
Jorth they would seldonl even in blood be l
oman, 
Hnd Illore seldonl still in principles. )larcus ,vas 
"rell lligh the last zealot for the Jupiter of the 
( iapitol : ,vithin a generation after hilll H eliogabalus 
,,
ill think of a fusion of all religions in his god the 
:-,nn, and Alexander Severns of a religious syn- 
cretisnl ,,
herein Orpheus, Abrahanl, and Christ 
testify together to the diyine unity..1 X or is this 


':'1 Chnmpagny, les Alltonills, iii. 3
G, 338. 
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a fancy of the prince alone. All the thinking B1inds 
of his tiUIC have beC0111C ashan1ed of OIYUIPUS and 
its gods. The cross has ,,,"ounded them to death. 
A ne,v philosophy ---the last fortress into which re- 
treating heathenisIn thro,vs itself-,vhile it breaks 
up R0111an life, prepares the ,yay for the Christian 
Faith ,,'"hich it strenuously c01l1bats. The Elnperor 
Severns, fixing the eye of it statesman and a soldier 
on that Faith, contelnplates its grasp upon society, 
and decrees from the height of the throne a gene- 
ral assault upon it; ,yhile his ,vife encourages a 
,vriter 72 to draw an ideal heathen portrait as a 
counterpart to the character of Christ, tacitly sub- 
tracting froln tIle gospels an imitation ,vhich is to 
supply the place of the reality. The time ,vas not 
far distant ,vhen Origen ,vould already discern and 
prophesy the c0111plete triun1ph of the religion thus 
assailed; and if Celsus had objected, that were all 
to do as Christians did, the eInperor ,,"'ould be de- 
serted, and his po,ver fall into the hands of the 
1110st savage and la,vless barbarians, ,yould reply: 
" If all did as I do, 111en ,vould honour the emperor 
as a divine comn1and, and the barbarians dra,ving 
nigh to the word of God ,vould becon1c Inost law- 
loving and most civilised; their worship ,vould be 
dissolved, and that of the Christians alone pre- 
vail, as one day it ,yill alone prevail, by Ineans 


i2 Philostratus in his Life of AjJollonius of T!/ana, written at the re- 
quest of the empress Julia DOIllua. See Kellner, Hellcnismus'luul Clo"is- 
tentkum, c. v. s. 4, 81--1. 
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of that "r ord gathering to itself more and nlore 
souls. "73 
But before such a goal be reached, n1any a 
martJ
r's cro,vn has yet to be ,van, and mor
 
than barbarian la,vlessness and cruelty have to 
be overcome. 


73 Orig. c. Cels. viii. 68, tom. i. p. 793. 
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" TIex pncificus nlagnificatus cst, cujus vultuln desiderat univers3 terra." 


'rIlE third century i
 that during ,vhich thc Chris- 
tian Church "Tas lnaking its ,yay into every relation 
of life, and taking possession of h11111an society. 
During this period it aùvances into full light, and 
heconles a 11lanifest po'\ver. In the seconù century 
Cclsus had attacked it as discloseù only to the 
. 
yearning hearts of slaves, and fostered by the de- 
votion of the ,,-eaker sex. At the distance of three 
generations Origcn ans,yered him, but the religioll 
,vhich he defended alrcadJT stood avo'\vecl alike be- 
fore the inquiring gaze of philosophers, the corrupt 
.cro,,-ds of cities, and the j ealon8 fear of rulers. 
]
ven in llo111e, the sccpterecl head of idolatry., 
,vhose 110bles the great political traùitions of their 
city, and ,\yhose populace their 
ensuallife, having 
its root in a false ,,"orship, lnade the 11l0st difficult 
to convert, the hated faith is kno,vn to have had 
public churches by the time of ..Alexallder Severus, 
t'\vo hundred years after its first rise. 1 
\l1d ll1uch 


1 Churches in private houses, under cover of that great liberty which 
invested with a sort of sacred independence the Roman household, it had 
from the beginning: the church of 
. Pudentiana in the house of.the 
senator Pudens still guards the altar on which 
. Peter offered. 
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Inore eyery,vherc else it had planted its foot openly 
on the :5oil of the en1pire. I t is time, then, to vie". 
the Church as an institution offering the strongest 
contrast to the empire itself, to the barbaris1l1 
,vhich surrounded the empire, and to the sectari- 
finism lvhich ,vas every,vhere aspiring to counter- 
,york and supplant that entire body of truth on 
SOlne portion of ,vhich nevertheless it ,vas all the 
tinle feeding. 
1. .Ltnd first the en1pire during this century 
presents itself to us in a most un,vonted aspect. 
Septin1Îus Severus having destroyed the rivals 
1vho cOlnpeted ,vith hin1 for ,vhat tv-as no,v become 
the great object of a successful general's aUlbitiol1, 
based his po,yer avo,v-edly on the s,vord. The 
secret of en1pire ,vhich he transn1itted to his chil- 
dren ,yas to foster and indulge the army, and to 
disregard all else. The senate, the representative 
of legal power, he despised and decilnated. He 
died in 211, not before his eldest son had already 
lifted his hand against hiln, aud the four princes 
of his house all perished by the s,vord, one by the 
hand of a Lrother, the other three by revolted sol- 
diers. In the seventy - three years lvhich elapse 
from his death to the accession of Diocletian 
tn'"euty-five emperors are acknowledged at Rome, 
of lvhom t,,"'enty-three come to an end by violent 
deaths, ahnost always by insurrections of soldiers, 
llnder instigation of üJ11hitious officers. Besides 
these, eight associates of the elllpire, and nineteen 
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generals who during the reign of Gallienus aSSUlne 
the purple in various provinces, are all slain. 
During eighty-t,vo years Trajan, Hadrian, Anto- 
ninus, and l\Iarcus, all at a mature time of life, 
adopted by the actual ruler to succeed, had go- 
verned a stable empire: but no,v it passes ,vithin 
a shorter period of time, the term of a single hlunan 
life, nay a term in one case eUlbraccd by a single 
reign,2 into t,venty-five different hands. .Lc\.nd in- 
deed it seemed after the capture of the Emperor 
""\T alerian by the Persians, as if that great confede- 
racy, which had just celebrated the thousanùth 
nnniversary of the imperial city's foundation, was 
about to break up and be resolved into its COln- 
ponent parts. .At one 1110ment t,vo great prin- 
cesses, 'Tictoria and Zenobia, ,vorthy even by the 
avo,val of !{olllanB to ,veal" the Roman diadem, 
,yere on the point of establishing the one an em- 
pire of the Gauls in the "T cst, the other au empire 
of the East eInbracing just those countries ,vhich 
Antony had ruled ,vith Cleopatra at his side. A 
succession of great generals, all froln the province 
of Illyricum, at last 
aves the enlpire and reasserts 
its unity. nut the forty-nine 
years follo,ving the 
Inurder of Alexander Severns are filled by the 

truggles of t,venty sovereigns and nineteen pre- 
tenders to sovereignty, scarcely any of ,vhorn reign 
so 11111Ch as five years. 
Iany of them are rulers 
of great ability and relnarkable energy. Claudius, 
2 The reign of Louis XIV. 
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Aurelian, Probus, and Carus, and perhaps Decius, 
required but happier circUIIlstances to be emperors 
,vhose fame ,vould have matched that of Trajan or 
Hadrian: but their short tenure of po,ver, occu- 
pied ,vith the vast effort to restore unity and beat 
back the barbarian, prevented their doing lIlore 
than preserve the Ï1nperial po,ver and the enlpire 
itself. This whole tÏ1ne, then, in civil society ,vas 
one of fluctuation, anxiety, disaster, alarms from 
beyond the frontiers and anarchy ,vithin theln. 
The ROlnan peace seelned departing, and the ma- 
jesty of the ell1pire irreparably violated. Men 
could not tell what the Illorro,v ,vould bring forth. 
The fairest cities of the Roman ,vorld, Alexandria 
and Antioch, narro,vly escaped perishing through 
internal discord or hostile surprise. Greece and 
Asia l\Iinor, after reposi
g for centuries under the 
safeguard of the Roman name, found thenlselves 
s,vept through and desolated by barbarian hordes. 
Italy itself v{as in Ï1Ilminent danger of the same 
lot. Towards the end of this period the senate 
by the election of "facitus seems to make what 
may be termed its final effort to assert itself as 
the depository of legitimate po,ver, the representa.. 
ti ve of civil society: and this time of confusion 
issues in a rejection of any such claim, and the" 
establishlnent of unlimited despotism in the elnpire 
as reconstituted by Diocletian. To these straits, 
then, the first great and haughty enemy of the 
Christian Church ,vas reduced, so that the power 
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,,"hich :1 century beforc could look do,vn ,yith 
proud indifference on thc sufferings of (
hristians 
no"r seenlec1 to tre111ble for its own existence. Ànd 
in such a conditioll of humall society the great ad- 
vance of the Church ,vas carried 011. 
2. nut beyond the cmpire to the north, ad- 
vancing upon it like the lnultitudinous ,vaves of 
the ocean on an exposed coast, lay the ever-bat- 
tling legions of the northern tribes in their three 
great divisions of the Teutonic, Slavic, and Finn- 
ish races. If Ron1an society suffered throes of dis- 
tress, its condition ,vas pence con1parecl ,vith the 
instability which ll1ay be said to hayc been the 
yery life of these tribes. Once at least in every 
century they gather thell1selves up for a conccn- 
trated effort against the elnpire ,yhose rich civili.. 
sation lies stretched out before them as a continual 
prey. After the failurc of ..L\.Tminius to construct 
a Gerlnan kingdom, and of )Iaroboc1 to construct 
n Suevian, in the tinle of Augustus, Decebalus, in 
the tiu1e of Trajan, lnakes another effort in behalf 
of his Dacians. TIut here the great Roman gene- 
ral forces barbarism to retreat, and plants a fresh 
citadel in its yery stronghold by establishing a 
province north of the Dnnube. Then there is 
conlparatiyc tranquillity for sixty years. It See111S 
as if these t,vo generations were offered by divine 
Providence to the en1pire yet in its unbroken 
strength as n tin1e for its pacific conversion, ,vhich 
if it had accepted, the eruption of the northern 
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nations lni O'ht for eyer have been ke I )t back Lv 
ð 
 
the unity ,vhich religious conviction woulJ. have 
bestO'\ved on civilisation, and the fresh and liying 
force ,vhich it ,yould haye inlparted to society not 
yet exhausted by despotic po,,--er. TIut ,,"'ith )Iar- 
cus ....\.urelius the ell1pire turns definitively R\Vay. 
.It ne,v reliO'ious revolution under Odin in Scandi- 
ð 
navia had ,vakenec1 up ,,--ith redoubled force the 
destroying energy of barbarisl11. The Goths had 
Inigrated from S,veden to the Black Sea; all the 
tribes in the interyal had been displaced and 
dashed upon each other by this renloval. The 
,val" of the )IarcoJ11ans occupied during eighteen 
years, from 162 to 180, the ,vhole forces of the 
empire; ROine ,vas obliged even to arn1 its slaves, 
and Italy feared an invasion 1110re terrible than 
that of the Cbnbri, ,yhich it cost )larcus ....\.urelius 
1 . 1".(' 
lIS .Ll1e to ayert. 
..L\.gain, during the captivity of 'T alerian, au- 
other grand assault of the northern tribes takes 
place. The Franks attack western, the ....\lamans 
eastern Gaul; they pass the Alps and advance to 
l
avenna, ,vhile Alanlfins anel Sarmatians thro,v 
theinseives upon Pannonia, and the Goths seize 
upon Thrace and Greece. The emperors Claudius, 
Aurelian, and Probus are the saviours of ROlne 
frolll this ne,v flood. Of the last of these it i
 
recorded that he dealt successively ,vith Franks, 
Burgundial1s, AlalI1anS, 'T anc1als, the Bastarnæ, 
and the ,,--hole barbarian brood: and seventy cities 


" 
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raised fronl their ruins, and fortifications repaired 
upon a line of fiftecn hundred 1niles, \vere the 
fruits of his victories. 3 
So l1luch for the north: 1yhile on the east the 
Persian empire, hercditary foe of the ROllIan name, 
had found a ne1V and nlorc yigorous l1laster in the 
race of the Sassanida_
, "Tho took the religion of 
Zoroaster to reanimate the national spirit. ..L\.rdes- 
chir clainlcd once nlore the 1vhole reallll \vhich 
Cyrns and Darius had ruled. Henceforth the l
o- 
111ans had a neighbonr 1nore than ever threatening 
their eastern frontier, anù uever to be 1vholly sub- 
dued, until the cnlpire of )lohammed arose to de- 
tach a great part of their d01ninion, and to Ulove 
1vith redoubled force upon ,yhat remained. 
To the south of the llolnan provinces in ..Africa 
,vcre tribes at least as savage as those of the north. 
Thus the ,vhole elllpire ,vas enringed ,vith ene- 
mies: on the cast an opposing civilisatiun and 
religion; on the north and south barbarian tribes 
in perpetual confusion and conflict ,vith each other. 
SllCh ,yas the great reahn of disorder which surged 
and heaved to the north and south of the e1npire; 
and such the second great enenlY which in future 
titHes ,vas to occupy the Christian Church, and 
at present offered the strongest contrast to that 
1noral polity of peace and good,vill, of loyal sub- 
1nission, patient endurance, and heroic fortitude, 
,vhich ,vas spreading daily in the enlpire. 


J Am. Thierry, Tableau de l'EmpiJ'e Romain, p. 412. 
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3. But there 1yaS yet another enelny ,vithin the 
en1pire itself, ,vhich from the beginning tracked 
the footsteps of the Church, grew with its increase, 
and every,vhere attelnpted to dissolve its organi- 
sation and "eaken its influence. The whole se- 
cond century is occupied ,vith the rise and tangled 
growth of the Gnostic sects. But these ,vere not 
ulone. Froln the yery time of the Apostles ,ve :find 
the evidence of a number of sects, rising and fall- 
ing, preying on and devouring each other, none 
,vithout SOlne portion of ChristiB.n truth, on which 
it feeds, blended with Jewish, Greek, Oriental, 
Egyptian, Libyan notions, prejudices, and errors; 
don1Ïciled in various parts of the elnpire in accord- 
ance with the national or local character ,vhich 
they represent. They reproduce with a Christian 
colour the sects and the sect-life of the Greek 

chools of philosophy. As the wheat has its proper 
,veed, ,vhich springs up in the midst of it and 
counterfeits it, so error, everywhere gathering round 
son1e portion of truth, forms itself into an anta- 
gonistic life. 'fhe force and truth of the Christian 
Church were sho"\\?n not in the absence of these 
riyals, but in its triumph oyer their variety, in its 
relnaining one whilst they diverged endlessly from 
that unchanging original type, in its continuous 
and uniforn1 gro,vth 'vhilst they rose" and fell, 
don1Ïneered in certain times and places, and then 
disappeared. In this its course the Church had 
to master very great difficulties, ,vhich \vere in- 
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herent in the nlanner of its rise. It had to rc- 
Inain one society in spite of the isolation and 
self-government of its local portions. It possessed 
in each place but a feeble 11linority of menlbers 
cOlllpared "Tith the lnass of unbelievers. Against 
its assimilating po,yer was ranged the force of 
llational feelings ,vhich underlay the I
oman au- 
thorit
y throughout the ,vhole enlpire. It had to 
<.1eal entirely by nloral lneans ,vith the full libert) 
of error to ,vhich its adherents ,vere exposed. 
I.Jastly, it had to do all this ::llnid the continual 
strain of threatened or actual persecution, a state 
,vhich at its best ,vas one of insecurity, and ,vbich 
an
r local trouble, the ill-,vill of a Inob, the greed 
or nnlbition. or fear of proyincial rulers, not to 
speak of the imperial state-policy, Inight "turn into 
the pressure of severe suffering. 
In the face of such difficulties, if the Christiall 
Church continued one in its doctrine, organisation, 
find 11lal1ner of life, such unity was assuredly the 
proof of a divine po,,-er residing it. 
I shall no,v proceed to sho,v by the testimollJT 
of eye-,vitnesses that such unity ,vas its distin- 
2'uishing characteristic. 
K ow there ,vas not a race or a religion in all 
this Roman elnpire, endless as the races and reli- 
gions cOlnprehended in it were, out of ,yhich indi- 
yiduals were not dra1Yl1 into the bosoln of the one 
great Christian society; and yet ",..ithin this there 
,vas a perfect union of all hearts and minds in the 
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conviction that the multitude so collected ,vas one 
people apart froln all other peoples. And this con- 
viction is itself the great marvel. How ,vas it 
wrought? For it ,vas an utterly new thing upon 
the earth. The union of race, language, and lo- 
cality, ,yith which S31neness of religion was usually 
interwoven, had been hitherto the bond of SUCll 
nations as had as yet existed. The great city itself 
}1ad sprung up and flourished by the strict unioll 
of these four things. After its career of foreign 
conquest had substituted for the government of 
a city the great Roman confederation, it had in- 
deed, like the preceding ,vorld - empires, in fact 
disregardeJ alt these, being supported by a force 
independent of thenl all. But that force "
as 111a- 
terial po,vcr. rfhe great statue was of iron. It 
,vas a novelty unheard of as yet among the gen- 
tiles and unill1agined by poet or philosopher, to 
create a polity T\rhich, disregarding sameness of 
race, of language, and of locality, should exist and 
Inaintain itself throughout the ,yhole earth solely 
by the force of faith and charity. 
Such ,vas the idea of Christians about then1- 
selves from the beginning. The idea preceded the 
fact. The prophets foretold it; the Apostles pro- 
claimed it :4 let us obserye the fulfilment of the 
prophecy and the proclamation. 'V e will take our 
stand in the middle of the third century, ,vhen 


4 Zacb. ii. ]], 1:-;, ii. 
, )Iich. iv. 1, compared with Titus ii. 14 and 
1 rct. ii. 9. 
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seyen full generations have passed since the day of 
Pentecost. In this time a people has been formed. 
Already a hundred and fifty years before an eye- 
,vitness among themselves had observed the nn- 
ture of this people. "Christians are not distin- 
guished from other men either by country, or b
y 
language, or by custolns: for they have no cities 
peculiar to themselves, nor any language different 
froln others, nor singularity in their mode of life. 
. . . . But they dwell both in Greek and in bar- 
barous cities, as the lot of each may be, following 
local custonlS as to raiment and food, and the rest 
of their life, but exhibiting withal a polity of their 
own, Inarvellous and truly incredible. They d,vell 
in their o,vn country, but it is as sojourners; they 
share in everything as citizens, yet suffer every- 
thing as strangers. Every foreign land is to then1 
fi country, and eyery country a foreign land. . . . 
In a ,vord, ,,,,hat the soul is in the body, that Chris- 
tians are in the world. The soul is diffused through 
all the lilnbs of the body, and Christians through 
all the cities of the ,,"orld. . . . The soul is shut 
,vithin the body, of ,vhich it is the bond, and 
Christians are like a garrison in the ,vorld, 1yhich 
they hold together ."5 
Here a "
riter, calling hilTIself a disciple of 
Apostles, describes to us, at the beginning of the 
second century, ,vhat the apostolic age of seventy 
years had wrought. He puts his finger just npon 
5 Ep, ad JJiognetum, 5, G. 
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the l11arvel which ,ye are contenlplating. Fifty 
years later, at the 1110111ent the empire ,vas cul- 
minuting under the serene rule of Antoninus, a 
convert from heathenisln, a philosopher ,vho had 
spent his life in exanlining all the sects and races 
of the elnpire, and ,vho after"
ards beca111e a mar- 
tyr, said of Christians that being "quarried out 
of the side of Christ, they lv-ere the true Israelitic 
race," "altogether being called the body, for both 
people and church, being luan}' in nlunber, are 
called by one name as one thing;" they are in 
fact " as one man before the l\Iaker of all things, 
through the name of His first-born Son," the High- 
priest gathering up first in the prophetical vision 
and then in the real fact "the true high-priestly 
race"6 in His own Person. Thus Justin pointed 
out this conception of the Christian people to the 
J e,v of his time as both foretold in prophecy. and 
exhibited in fact. The longer that such a people 
as this endured, the greater would be the marvel. 
A hundred years after this, Origen uses the 
saIne language and points to the sanle marvel. 
He had in the year 249, at the entreaty of a friend 
and pupil, set himself in the nlaturity of life, and 
of a reno,vn which filled the Church as no man's 
before had filled it, to ans,ver the attack of a hea- 
then philosopher, Celsus, upon Christi3nity. He 


6 S. Justin :ßlartyr, TJ'lIpllO'll, sec. 13.3, 42, IIG; where he refers to and 

xplains the vision of the high-prieEt Je
us in the prophet Zacharias 
iii. 1. 
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,vas ,yriting just at the end of the longest period 
of peace ,vhich is found during those three centu- 
ries. Froil1 the death of the Elnperor Septimius 
Seyerus in 2] 1 to that of the Elnperor l>hilip in 
this year 2-19, there had been, ,vith the exception 
of a short attack froln )Iaxilllin, to ,vhich his death 
put a stop, no general persecution of Chri:-;tians. 
rrhus thirty-eight years had passed of such tran- 
quillity as it ,vas ever in those tinles the lot of 
Christians to obb1Ïn. rfhe lllother of one enlperor 
had been Origen's disciple, and the emperor actu- 
nll}r reigning ,vas a Christian, ho,vever uIHvorthy 
of such a profession. K o'v in this ,york Origen 
speaks of the superiority of the Christian churches 
in each several place, fifo:, for instance, at .L\.then
, 
f
orinth, .L\lexnndrin, to the heathen asselllblies, 
nnd of the (
hristian rulers to the heathen. lIe 
l)ut
 it as a n1ark of divine po,ver that God sending 
IIis SOB, "a God COlne in hunlan soul and body,"? 
should haye estaùlished every,vhere churches offer- 
ing the contrast of their polity to the asseu1blies of 
the superstitious, the iU1pure, and the unjust. He 
considers tha t Christians do a greater benefit to 
their country than all other Inen by teaching them 
piety to the one God, find "gathering up into n, 

ertain divine and heavenly city those ,,,-ho have 
lived ,veIl in the slnallest cities."8 " "\Ve," he sa
ys, 
"knowing that there is in each city another fabric 


7 &5 vlbJl 0EOV, 0eòv 
^7]^VeÓTo. 
v ò'v8pw7r[1I!1 1f;vxfi Kal CTcfJp.aTt. Cont. Ccl.
. 
iii. 2V. 8 Ibid. viii. íJ. 
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of a country, founded by the ,vord of God, call 
those ,vho are powerful in word and of a virtuous 
life to the governrnent of churches: we do not 
accept the covetous to such a place, but force it 
against their will upon those "\vho in their lllodera- 
tioll "\volùd decline taking on thelll this general 
care of the Church of God."9 And the cOlllPulsion 
thus exercised is that "of the great ICing, whom 
,ve are persuaded to be the Son of God, God the 
"\V ord." But this other form of country ,vhich he 
sa,v in each city is "the whole Church of God, 
,vhich the divine scriptures assert to be the Body 
of Christ, animated by the Son of God, while the 
limbs of this Body are particular believers; for as 
the soul quickens and llloves the body, whose na- 
ture it is not to have the movelllent of life from 
itself, so the \V ord llloving to what is fitting, and 
energising in the ,vhole Body, the Church, llloves 
like,,"'ise each menlber of it, who does nothing 
,vithout the W ord."lO And he completes this vie,v 
in another beautiful passage wherein he describes 
Christ as the high-priest rtaron, who has received 
upon his single body the whole chrism, frolll whom 
it flows do"\vn upon his beard, the symbol of the 
cOl1lplete nlan, and on to the utmost skirt of his 
rainlent. Everyone who partakes of Him, par- 
takes likewise of his chrism, because Christ is the 
head of the Church, and the Church and Christ 


9 Co nt, Cel8. viii. 75. 
10 Ibid. vi. 48, p. 670. 
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one Body.11 We have here in Origen's thought 
one and the sallle divine power, proceeding forth 
frolll the Incarnation, which forllls first the Body 
of the Lord, and then gathers into this Body every 
individual as a copy of the Christ. The heathen 
scoffer had objected: ,vhy send forth one spirit 
into one corner of the earth? It was needed to 
breathe that spirit into lllany bodies, and to send 
them forth into all the world. Nay, replied Origen, 
"the ,vhole Church of God-animated by the Son 
of God as the soul quickens and moves the body- 
was enough. It needed not that there shotùd be 
many bodies and lllany souls, like that of Jesus, in 
the way you suppose, for the one Word as the sun 
of righteousness rising frolll Judea was sufficient 
to send forth rays that should reach every soul that 
would receive hun." He has done far more than 
you suggest: every member of that one Body has 
received according to his measure a due portion of 
anointlllent: after the model of the Christ, they 
too are Christs; "so that beginning in the body 
He should dawn in po,ver and in spirit upon the 
universe of souls "hich would 110 longer be desti- 
tute of God." 
III Origen's lllind, then, the greatness of the 
King lies specifically in this, that out of confusioll 
He draws unity, out of those 'vho were no people 
He forms a people, out of nations and tribes at 
enmity He moulds an indivisible kingdolll, and 
11 Cont. Cels. vi. 79, p. 692. 
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from His u\yn Body a Dody ,vhich shall embrace a 
universe of souls, instinct ,vith one life, and that 
His o,vn. This ,vas Origen's view of the work 
and triumph of Christ, as he sa,,'" it before him, at 
the eve of the great Decian persecution in 249. 
OriO'en ,vas ,vritinO' this at a moment of Q'reat 
b ð LJ 
interest. It was the last year ,vhich preceded 
those t,vo generations, in the course of ,vhich five 
great persecutions should be directed by the elll- 
perors against the Church. He was then a lllan 
of sixty-four. The son of a martyr, he had ,vhen 
a youth of eighteen beheld his father inlprisoned 
for the faith, and had encouraged him to suffer the 
loss of all his goods, and death itself; without re- 
garding that large falnily ,,"'hich lllust be left in 
penury, of 'VhOlll Origen ,vas the eldest. He ,vas 
burning hinlself to share his father's sufferings. 
In the persecution of which this ,vas the opening 
Eusebius tells us that seven of his disciples ,vere 
lllartyrs: and, lastly, he was to undergo such cruel- 
ties hinlself in the persecution of Decius, then on 
the eve of breaking out, that he is believed to have 
died of their results. N o'v it is in this ,york that 
he speaks of the remarkable providence of God in 
preserving Christians, who by their religion were 
bound not to defend themselv
s, against th
 attacks 
of their enemies, for God, he says, had fought for 
them, and frolll time to time had stopped those 
who had risen up with the purpose of destroying 
them. Fe,v and easily numbered ,vere those ,vho 
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hitherto had suffered death for the Christian Faith, 
salnples chosen by God as chnn1pions to encourage 
the rest, ,yhile lIe prevented their ,,
hole nation 
fron1 being rooted out: for it "
as His purpose 
that this nation should be firInly rooted and con- 
solidated, and the ,vhole ,vorld be filled ,vith its 
snving doctrine and c1iscipline. 12 Thus it ,vas by 
His ,vill alone that He scattered every plot directed 
against theIn, so that neither emperors, nor local 
governors, nor the people should be able to in- 
dulge their,vTath beyond a certain point. Origen, 
,vhen he thus ,vrote, could look back on a period 
of thirty-eight years, during ,vhich, ,vith the ex- 
ception of the severe but passing storln raised by 
the En1peror 
Iaxin1in, peace had reigned: years 
"rhich he had himself elnployed in un,vearied la- 
bours of teaching, ,vriting, and converting; in 
,vhich he had directed and advised fin emperor's 
Illother, and seen a Christian en1peror; in ,vhich 
he had ,vitnessed a ,vonderful increase of the Chris- 
tian people, and indeed of this incrense his words 
above cited convey a faithful picture. I-I
 kne"
 


12 KcøÀ
OJl7'OS 7'OV ÐEOV 7'
 7râll barOÀEfJ.1]OÎ]IIa.l a.Ì1T
1I tOIlOS. UVU7'Î]J'a.l j'àp aÌ1Tò 
lßOVÀE7'O Kal 7f'À7]pcøOÎ]vat 7f'Ûua.v 7'
V j'Î]V 7'1]S (J'CA>7'7]p[OV 7'a.V7'7]S Kal 
ÙUEßEUTÓ.7'7]S 
Ô
()aUKaÀ[as. Cont. Cels. iii. 8. It must be remembered that Celsus in the 
passage to which this is an answer had asserted that the Christians had 
ariEen out of the Jews through a sedition; which n1akes the train of 
thought pertinent. For Origen is contrasting the losses which occur 
through exterminating wars, such as a sedition, or civil war, excites, 
with the IOEses to the Christian body through martyrdom. The com- 
parison therefore lies between the whole number of Christians viewed 
('n masse and the martyrs. Lasaulx renlarks that this was written be- 
fore the Decian perEecution. 
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not the fearful trials ,vhich ,vere to be encountered 
before that triumph of the truth ,vhich he already 
anticipated should be attained: or that God was 
about to accept from the grayhaired Ulan the sacri- 
fice ,vhich the in1petuous youth had affronted ,vith- 
out success. For scarcely has he ,vritten this book 
,vhen he has to fly for his life before the edict of 
Decius, ,vho ,viII atten1pt to destroy the Christian 
religion, and to ,vhose anger Pope S. F"abian falls 
[t victin1. Amid great peril after long delay the 
next Pope Cornelius is chosen. And no,v for the 
first tinle a ne,v danger from ,vithin assaults the 
Church. Xovatian, a ROlnan presbyter of great 
repu te, attempts after the due election and conse- 
cration of Cornelius to usurp his place, and to 
divide the one flock of Christ. Under circu1l1- 
stances so ,vholly altered from those in which 
Origen above ,vas ,vriting, ,ve come to our next 
,vitness, the n1an in all the ,Vestern Church the 
nlost reno,yned, as Origen "
as in the Eastern. 
For it ,vas on occasion of the first antipope, an 
effort, that is, ,vi thin the See of Peter itself to arUl 
the episcopal power at its very source against itself, 
to set an altar up ngainst the legitnnate altar, and 
to divide the sacraments of the Church froln the 
Bride ,vhose do,vry they are, that S. Cyprian 
,vrote his treatise on the Unity of the Church. 
" It ,vas for the purpose of reminding his bre- 
thren that unity is the first element of the Chris- 
tian state, and that those ,vho break off from the 
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principle of unity, ,vhich is lodged in the episco- 
pate, eyen though they be confessors and martyrs, 
haye no portion in the hopes of the gospel." 13 
This definite purpose, so unlike that state of lei- 
sure and tranquillity in ,vhich Origen answered 
b}- thought and learning a speculative attack, will 
account for the very relnarkable precision and force 
of S. Cyprian's language. 
"The enelny," he says, "detected and down- 
fallen by the advent of C:hrist, now that light is 
come to the nations-seeing his idols left-has 
Inade heresies and schisms, ,vhere\\rJ.th to subvert 
faith, to corrupt truth, and to rend unity." But 
this will all be in vain if men will look to the 
Head, and keep to the doctrine of the :\1 aster . For 
the truth nlay be quickly stated. 14 "The Lord 
saith unto Peter: I say unto thee that thou art 
Peter, nlld upon this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I ,viII give unto thee the keys of the king- 
don1 of heaven, and ,vhatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound also in heaven, and ,vhat- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. To hiln again, after IIis resurrection, 
He says: Feed my sheep. Upon him, being one, 
He builds His Church; and though He gives to 
nIl the Apostles an equal po,ver, and sn}7s: As my 
Father sent 
ie, even so send I you; receive 
y.e 


13 Preface to the Oxford edition of S. Cyprian's treatise on the Unity 
of the Church. 1-1 IJo Unitate, iii. &c. 
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the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
shall be ren1itted to him, and ,vhosesoever sins ye 
retain, they shall be retained ;-yet in order to 
111anifest lmity, He has by His o,Vll authority so 
placed the source of the same unity as to begin 
from one. Certainly the other Apostles also were 
what Peter ,vas, endued with an equal fellowship 
both of honour and power; but a commencement 
is 11lade from unity, that the Church may be set 
before us as one: which one Church in the Can- 
ticle of Canticles doth the Holy Spirit design and 
name in the Person of our Lord: l\Iy dove, my 
spotless one is but one; she is the only one of her 
mother, elect of her that bare her. 
" He who holds not this unity of the Church, 
does he think that he holds the faith? He who 
strives against and resists the Church, is he as- 
sured that he is in the Chlu.ch? For the blessed 
Apostle Paul teaches this same thing, and mani- 
fests the sacrament of unitr thus speaking: There 
is one Body and one Spirit, even as ye are called 
in one Hope of your calling; one Lord, one Faith, 
one Baptism, one God. This unity firmly should 
we hold and maintain, especially we bishops, pre- 
siding in the Church, in order that we may ap- 
prove the Episcopate itself to be one and undi- 
vided. Let no one deceive the brotherhood by 
falsehood; no one corrupt the truth of our faith 
by a faithless treachery. The Episcopate is one, 
of which a part is held by each without division 
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of the ,vhole. The Church is like,vise one, though 
she be spread ßbroad, and multiplies with the in- 
crease of her progeny: eyen as the sun has rays 
Iuany, yet one light, and the tree boughs luany, yet 
its strength is one, seated in the deep-lodged root; 
and as, when ulany streams flo,y do,vn fronl one 
source, though a luultiplicity of waters seelns to 
be diffused from the bountiftùness of the overflow- 
ing abundance, unity is preseryed in the source 
itself. Part a ray of the sun from its orb, and its 
unity forbids this division of light; break a branch 
from the tree, once broken it can bud no more ; 
cut the strernn fronl its fountain, the renlnant ,viII 
be dried up. Thus the Church, flooded ,vith the 
light of the Lord, puts forth her rays through the 
,vhole world, ,vith yet one light, which is spread 
upon all places, ,vhile its unity of body is not in- 
fringed. She stretches forth her branches over 
the universal earth, in the riches of plenty, and 
pours abroad her bountiful and on,vard streams; 
yet is there one head, one source, one lnother, 
abundant in the results of her fruitfulness. 
"It is of her ,von1b that we are born; our 
nourishing is from her lnilk, our quickening frOln 
her breath. The Spouse of Christ cannot beconle 
adulterate; she is undefiled and chaste; o,vning 
but one home, and guarding ,vith virtuous modesty 
the sanctity of one chan1ber. She it is ,vho keeps 
us for God, and appoints unto the kingdom the 
sons she has borne. "\Vhosoever parts company 
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,,"ith the Church au-d joins himself to an adulteress, 
is estranged from the promises of the Church. He 
,vho leaves the Church of Christ, attains not to 
Christ's re,,""ards. I-Ie is an alien, an outcast, an 
enenlY. He can no longer have God for a Father 
,,"ho has not the Church for a n10ther. If any 
luan ,vas able to escape who ren1ained without the 
ark of Noah, then "rill that man escape ,vho is out 
of doors bey.ond the Church. The Lord ,yarns us 
and says: He who is not with )Ie is against l\Ie, 
and he ",..ho gathereth not ,vith 1Ie, scattereth. 
He who breaks the peace and concord of Christ, 
sets himself against Christ. He who gathers else- 
,vhere but in the Church, scatters the Church of 
Christ. The Lord says: I and the Father are one; 
and again of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost it is ,vritten: And these three are one. And 
does anyone think that oneness, thus proceeding 
fronl the divine immutability, and cohering in hea- 
venly sacran1ents, admits of being sundered in the 
Church, and split by the divorce of antagonist 
,vilIs? He who holds not this unity holds not the 
law of God, holds not the faith of Father and Son, 
holds not the truth unto salyation. 
" This sacrament of unity, this bond of concord 
inseparably cohering, is signified in the place in 
the Gospel where the coat of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is in nowise parted or cut, but is received 
a ,,,,hole garlnent, by then1 who cast lots who 
sholùd rather wear it, and "is possessed as an in- 
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violate and individual robe. The divine scripture 
thus speaks: But for the coat, because it was not 
sewed, but woven fronl the top throughollt, they 
said one to another, Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots whose it shall be. It has ,vith it a unity de- 
, scending frOln above, as corning, that is, from hea- 
veIl and from the Father; which it was not for the 
receiver and owner in anywise to sunder, but ,vhich 
he received once for all and indivisibly as one un- 
broken ,vhole. He cannot o,vn Christ's garnlent 
who splits and divides Christ's Church. On the 
other hand, when on Solonlon's death his kingdom 
and people were split in parts, Ahijah the prophet, 
meeting Ii:Ïng Jeroboam in the field, rent his gar- 
ment into t,velve pieces, saying: Take thee ten 
pieces; for thus saith the Lord: Dehold, I will 
rend the kingdoln out of the hand of Solomon, 
and will give ten tribes to thee; and two tribes 
shall be to him for lllY servant David's sake, and 
for Jerusaleln, the city which I have chosen, to 
place Iny nalne there. "Then the twelve tribes 
of Israel were torn asunder, the prophet Ahijah 
rent his garment. But because Christ's people 
cannot be rent, His coat, woven and conjoined 
throughout, was not divided by those io whom 
it fell. Individual, conjoined, coentwined, it 
shows the coherent cOllcord of our people who 
put on Christ. In the sacrament and sign of 
His garment, He has declared the unity of His 
Church. 


. 
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"\\Tho, then, is the criminal and traitor, ,vho so 
inflamed by the Inadness of discord, as to think 
aught can rend, or to venture on rending God's 
unity, the Lord's garnlent, Christ's Church? He 
Himself warns us in His Gospel and teaches, say- 
ing: And there shall be one Fold and one Shep- 
herd. . . . Think you that any can stand and live 
,,
ho withdraws fronl the Church, and forms for 
himself ne,v homes and different domiciles? . . . Be- 
lievers have no house but the Church only. This 
house, this hostelry of unanimity, the Holy Spirit 
designs and betokens in the Psalms, thus speaking: 
God who makes men to dwell "rith one mind in a 
house. In the house of God, in the Church of 
Christ, nlen dwell ,vith one mind, and persevere 
in concord and simplicity." To this he adds: 
"There is one God, and one Christ, and His 
Church one, and the Faith one, and one the 
people joined into the solid unity of a body by 
the celnent of concord. U llity cannot be sundered, 
nor can one body be divided by a dissolution of 
its structure, nor be severed into pieces with torn 
and lacerated vitals. Parted from the womb no- 
thing can live and breathe in its separated state: 
it loses its principle of health;" for "charity will 
ever exist in the kingdom; she will abide ever- 
more in the unity of a brotherhood which entwines 
itself around her." 
And he is more specific still; for this "one 
Church is founded by the Lord Christ upon Peter, 
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having its source and its principle in unity," "011 
,yhose person He built the Church, and in 'VhOlll 
lIe began find exhibited the source of unity.,,15 
Certainly if any idea has ever been put forth 
clearly and definitely, it ,yould seem to be the 
ide
 of organic unity here delineated by Cyprian, 
as necessary not lllcrely to the ,yell-being but to 
the essence of the Church. X or does one see 
,vhat ,yords he could have found 1110re expressly 
to reject the notion that the individual bishop in 
his diocese ,vas the unit on the aggregation of 
,vhich the Church ,vas built, and to assert in con- 
tradiction that the Church ,yas built on the Pri- 
lllacy of Peter as its generative, formative, control- 
ling, and lmifyil1g po,ver. According to hinl the 
,vhole order and gOyernnlent of the Church are 
c 
bound up in the Lord's ,yords to Peter: ,vhile 
as to the Church herself three ideas are in his 
mind so compacted together, so running into and 
pervading each other, that they cannot be sevcred; 
and these ideas are Unity, Grace, and Truth. The 
syu1bols of the Sun, the '"free, and the I?ountain, 
the Lord's Coat, the one Flock tethered in one 
Fold under one Shepherd, the one House as op- 
posed to sundry self-chosen donliciles, the 
I other 
elllbracing her "Thole progeny in her ,yonlb, illus- 
trate and enforce each other, and all contain the 
three ic1e
s. of ,vhich Grace and Truth are as the 
J 
,varp and ,voof in ,vhich the substance of the 


15 Epist. 70 and 73. 
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one web consists. For Unity, Truth, and Grace, 
viewed as attributes of the Church, are blended 
toaether in the liaht and "\varmth of the sun , in 
(:) ö 
the sap ,vhich vivifies every branch of the tree, 
find gives it fruitfulness from the root, in the foun- 
tain of water, under ,,
hich Ï1nage our Lord has so 
often summed up His whole gift to 1nan, in the 
flock ,vhich the Shepherd has chosen, and for 
,vhich He cares, in the house ,vhere the master 
d,vells and collects his family, in the one robe 
,vhich encompassed and contained the virtue of 
the "\Vearer, in the prolific womb "\vhich giyes 
birth to the "\vhole sacred race. The force of 
all these images lies in their unicity: plurality 
,vould not modify, but destroy then1. Yet even 
these sYlnbols are surpassed by that argument 
from the divine Unity ,vhich he sets forth as the 
type and cause of the Church's unity. ]:i'roll1 
created likenesses-the fairest and choicest "\vhich 
the ,vorld presents-he passes to the uncreated 
nature, and frOln the divine immutability, where- 
,vith these three, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, the divine Exemplar of Unity, Truth, 
and Grace, are one, deduces the Unity of the 
Church their d"\velling-place. 
Cyprian, then, cannot sever the Church of his 
heart, the Church for which he lived and died, 
from Unity, or froln Truth, or from Grace: and 
this Church is to hinl founded on the Prilnacy of 
Peter, and developed fronl his person. The one 
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Episcopate, whose golden chain he looks upon as 
surrounding the earth in its embrace, "of ,vhich a 
part is held by each ,vithout diyision of the ,vhole," 
wherein therefore joint possession is dependent on 
unity, ,vould haye no existence "rithout the bond 
of the Primacy, from ,vhich it ,vas developed and 
,vhich keeps it one. Take a"Tay this, and the of- 
fice of each bishop is crystallised into a separate 
mass, having no coherence or impact with its like: 
bishops so conceived would hold indeed a similar 
office, but being detached froln each other would 
not hold joint possessioll of one Episcopate. Sepa- 
rate crystals do not 111ake one body; nor a heap 
of pebbles a rock. But it was a Rock on which 
Christ built and builds His Church, that Rock 
being IIis own Person, fronl ,vhich lIe communi- 
cated this virtue, wherein the cohesion and im- 
pact of the whole Episcopate lies, to the See of him 
whon1 He constituted His 'Tical'. Finally, Cyprian 
contrasts pointedly the people of Christ UJ!tic!t can- 
not be '{'ent with the twelve tribes of Israel, which 
were torn asunder: as if he would beforehand 
repudiate that parallel between the Sy"nagogue and 
the Church, in the question of unity, ,vhich has 
before no,v been resorted to as a refuge by minds 
in distress, who failed to see the tokens of the 
Bride of Christ in the cOInmunity to which they 
belonged. 
In Origen and in Cyprian ,ve put ourselves 
back into the middle of the third century. In the 
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,vords of the latter we see portrayed to the life 
that idea which had filled the hearts of Christians 
through seven generations of labours and sorro,vs 
from the day of Pentecost down to his time. But 
whence arose this perfect union of all hearts and 
Ininds in the early Christians, who ,vere penetrated 
,vith the conviction that the Church ",vas the home 
of truth and grace? W e ma
r answer this question 
thus: No catechlunen was received into the fold 
without a clear and distinct belief in that article 
of the earliest creed, and part of the baptismal 
profession, "the Holy Catholic Church." A new 
word was made to express a new idea, the glorious 
and unique ",york of that ever-blessed Trinity whom 
the creed recited: the Home and House in which 
the Triune God, whom the Christian glorified, by 
ind",velling made the fountain of that grace and 
that truth ",vhich God had become l\Ian in order 
to communicate. The catechumen's baptism into 
the one Body was the foundation of all the hope in 
which his life consisted ;16 the integrity, duration, 
sanctity of that Body being component parts of 
the hope. And with regard at least to all gentile 
converts this precise and definite catechetical in- 
struction was reinforced by the ne,v sense ",vhich 
at their conyersion ,vas impressed on them of the 
heathenism out of which they were then taken. 
In how lliany of them was the remembrance of 
their past life connected with the guilt of deeds 


16 TP j'àp J
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and habits ,vhich their lle",v Christian conscience 
taught them to regard as fearful sins. N a
y, the 
notion of sin itself-as a transgression of the eter- 
nal la",v and an offence against the personal 1.13.- 
jesty of God-\\?as a Christian acquisition to the 
corrupted heathen. Thus the passage into the 
one Body and the divine I\illgdom was conten1- 
poraneous in their case ,vith a total change of the 
moral life. It is Cyprian, again, who has given 
us a vivid account of this change, which took place 
at a, time of mature 111anhood in his o\\
n life, and 
,vhich ,yill serye as a graphic sketch of ,vhat had 
happened to the great mass of adult converts be- 
sides hinlself. 
Let us suppose a man forty-five years of age 
speaking: "For Ine, while I yet lay in darkness 
and be",vilderillg night, and ",vas tossed to and fro 
on the billo",vs of this troublesome ,vorld, ignorant 
of my true life, an outcast from light and truth, 
I used to think tha t second birth, ,,- hich di vine 
mercy promised for n1Y salyation, a hard saying 
according to the life I then led: as if a man could 
be so quickened to a new life in the laver of heal- 
ing water as to put off his natural self, and keep 
his former tabernacle, yet be changed in heart and 
soul. Ho",v is it possible, said I, for so great a 
conversion to be accomplished, so that both the 
obstinate defilen1ent of our natural substance, and 
old and ingrained habits, should suddenly and 
rapidly be put off; evils "Those roots are deeply 
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seated "\vithin? 'Vhen does he learn frugality, to 
"\yhOn1 fine feasts and rich banquets have become a 
habit? Or he "\vho in gay sumptuous robes glis- 
ters "\vith gold and purple, "\vhen does he reduce. 
himself to ordinary and sinlple raiment? Another 
,vhose bent is to public distinctions and honours 
cannot bear to beconle a private and unnoticed 
111an; "\vhile one ,yho is thronged by a phalanx of 
dependents, and retinued by the overflowing at- 
tendance of an obsequious host, thinks it punish- 
Inent to be alone. The temptation still unrelaxed, 
need is it that, as before, "\vine should entice, pride 
inflate, anger inflame, covetousness disquiet, cruelty 
stinlulate, ambition delight, and lust lead headlong. 
" Such "\vere my frequent lllusings; for whereas 
I was encunlbered "\vith the many sins of my past 
life, "\vhich it seemed inlpossible to be rid of; so I 
had usedlnyself to give "\vay to my clinging infir- 
Illities, and, from despair of better things, to hu- 
lllour the evils of my heart, as slaves born in IllY 
house and my proper offspring. Bu
 after that 
life-giving ,,-rater succoured me, "Tashing away the 
stain of former years, and pouring into my cleansed 
and hallo"ecl breast the light ,vhich comes fronl 
heaven, after that I drank in the heavenly Spirit, 
and was created into a new man by a seco
ld birth, 
then marvellously ,vhat before was doubtful be- 
caIne plain to me, what was hidden ,vas revealed, 
,vhat was dark began to shine, ,vhat "\vas difficult 
now had a way and means, ,vhat had seenled 
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impossible nO"T could be achieved, ,vhat ,vas in 
me of the guilty flesh now confessed that it was 
earthy, ,vhat was quickened in me by the Holy 
Ghost no,v had a gro,vth according to God. Thou 
knowest well, tholl canst recollect as well as I, 
,vhat was then taken from me, and ,vhat was given 
by that death of sin, that quickening power of 
holiness. Thou kno,vest, I name it not; over my 
own praises it ,vere un,velcome to boast, though 
that is ground never for boasting but for grati- 
tude, ,vhich is not ascribed to Inan's virtue but is 
confessed to be God's bounty; so that to sin no 
more has come of faith, as heretofore to sin had 
come of human error. From God, I say, from 
God is all ,ve can be; from IIim we live, from Hin1 
we gro"T, and by that strength ,vhich is from Him 
accepted and ingathered ,ye learn beforehand, even 
in this present state, the foretokens of what is yet 
to be. Let only fear be a guard upon innocenc:r, 
that that Lord "Tho by the influence of His hea- 
venly mercy has graciously shone into our hearts, 
may be detained by righteous obedience in the hos- 
telry of a mind that pleases Him; that the security 
imparted to us may not beget slothfulness, nor the 
former enemy steal upon us anew."16 
Add to this that Christians 'v ere marked out 
as one Body by the J e"Tish and heathen persecu- 
tion which tracked them every,vhere. TIut the 
sects were not persecuted. The various schools of 


16 Ep. 1, Oxford translation. 
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the Gnostics all agreed in this, that it ,vas not ne- 
cessary or desirable to suffer martyrdom for the 
faith. Their vie,v was, that they could believe 
,vith their lninds whatever they pleased, though 
nn enemy might force theln by threats of suffering 
to utter ,vith the mouth what they abhorred; and 
,vith this convenient distinction they escaped im- 
prisonment, poverty, bereavement, and death. But 
the Christian ,vas bound-,vhen the fitting circum- 
stances caIne-to repeat the confession of his Lord 
before Pilate. Joined therefore to his baptismal 
belie
 and to the utter change of life involved in 
his conversion, ,vas the bond of common suffer- 
ing which held together Christians as one Body 
throughout the ,vorld: ,vhence an old lnartyr 
bishop said: "The Church, for that love which she 
bears to God, in every place and at every time 
sends forward a multitude of martyrs to the 
Father, ,vhereas all the rest not only have no 
such thing among themselves to sho,v, but deem 
not even such a witness necessary.,,17 
l\Ioreover, as a fourth cause, the historic origin 
of their name and belief led them up to that day 
of Pentecost when the descent of the Spirit of God 
constituted the formation of that body in belong- 
ing to which ,vas all their hope and tru
t; ,vith 
the existence of ,yhich their faith was identified. 
, 
in the communion of ,vhich their charity ,vas en- 
gendered. As the birth and the life and the pas- 


17 S, Irenæus, lib. iv. 33 g. 
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sion of Christ ,vere that subject-Inatter on ,vhich 
their ,vhole faith grc,v, so the creation of their 
existence as a people ,vas a definite act in ,vhich 
the Redeelller sho,ved Hilnself the Father of His 
Race, creating them as His children and generating 
them by IIis Spirit. The loving thought of Chris- 
tians in every age ran along this line to its source. 
Nature herself presents us ,vith an image of ,vhat 
this idea of the Church ,vas to them. j-\8 the great 
riyer ,vhose water is the syulbol of blessing and the 
bearer of fertility leaps do,vn a giant birth from 
its parent lake, ever blazing under the splendour 
of a tropical sun, yet ever fed by sources spring- 
ing fron1 sno,v-cro,vned lnountains, and changes in 
its course the desert into earth's fruitfulest region, 
so the river of God, ,veIling forth on the day of 
Pentecost from the central abyss of the divine love, 
bore do,vn to all the nations the one ,vater of sal- 
yation, and ,vheresoeyer it spread, the desert re- 
treated, and the earth brought forth corn and ,vine 
in abundance. And the idea of this divine streanl 
,vas from the beginning as deep as it ,vas clear in 
every Christian heart. I t is one of a very fe,v 
doctrines, such as the unity of the Godhead, 
,vhercof indeed it is the inlage and the restùt, 
of ,vhich there is 110t only an implicit belief but 
a definite consciousness frolll the first. For the 
thought of the kingdo111 is inseparable frOIn that 
of the king: and he could be no divine Sovereign 
,vhose renln1 'vas not one and indivisible: and that 
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this realm should break in pieces and consume all 
other kingdoms,18 but itself stand for ever, ,vas the 
trust on ,vhich the ,vhole Christian life of endur- 
ance and hope "ras built. 
The Christian society through its ,vhole struc- 
ture was Inarked ,vith the seal of that great act on 
,vhich it grew, the assulnption ofhun1an nature by 
a divine Person. Its whole government, its whole 
worship, and the whole moral and spiritual being 
of its IJeople radiate frOln that Person as }(ing, as 
Priest, and as Prophet. Take first the charac- 
ter of the individual Christian. It is in all its 
gradations, in that Inarvellous range of the Sa111e 
being ,,
hich stretches from the highest saint ma- 
tured in acting and suffering to the most imperfect 
penitent received into the bosom of the one 1110- 
ther, a copy, more or less resembling, of our Lord 
Himself. He, the divine Image, is the original 
froin which every Christian lineament is traced, 
and everyone of His race repeats Him in SOine 
degree. Every virtue is such as a transcript of 
some portion of His character; and the whole life 
of the individual resolves itself into an nnitation of 
Hill1. Thus He is the Prophet not only declaring 
the ,yhole diyine ,viII to men, but leading them in 
it by His o,vn example. The divine Painter is but 
representing in everyone of His children a copy 
in son1e sort of that life, which He set forth in 


18 Dan. ii. 44. Compare Apoc. i. 9. ð ò.õe^cþ
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full in the thirty-three years: a thought ,vhich we 
have seen Origen expressing in the chrism ,vhich 
descended from the head of Aaron to the utn10st 
skirt of his raiment. 
But like,vise ill His Priesthood a parallel deri- 
vation ensues. First lIe n1ultiplics Himself in 
His Apostles: they again in the Bishops ,vhom 
they create; ,vhile each of these communicates 
hin1self in his priests. .A.. triple transfusion suffices 
to forn1 the whole hierarchical order. Nothing can 
be conceived more simple, yet nothing more efficient 
supposing that lIe is ,v?at lIe proclailned Hin1- 
self to be. The victim \vhich He appoints to be 
offered by this priesthood is Hilnself, and His Body 
so offered is the food, the life, and the bond of the 
,vhole spiritual Body thus created. That Person 
with ,yhich He took the n1anhood is the centre of 
all this ,vorship, of ,,
hich the n1anhood so taken 
is the instrulnen t. Thus it is that His second 
office of Priest, bound up so entirely "ith HiIn- 
self, is yet communicated through His divine lnan- 
hood to the whole Body ,vhich He forms. And this 
order remains through all ages, as intÏInately con- 
nected with his Person no,v, as eighteen centuries 
ago, and as it will be when all the centuries to 
come are evolved. 
One office remains; His office of I{ing. And 
here, again, the jurisdiction ,vhich He created for 
His kingdom springs froIn His Person, and that not 
only in its origin but in its perpetual derivation. 
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He was Himself19 the Apostle: as such He first 
lTIultiplied Himself in the Twelve, whom from 
Himself He nallled Apostles. His public life on 
earth is an image of the whole n1ission or govern- 
ment which He would set up after His ascension. 
He lives with the T",velve: He teaches thelTI: He 
is their Instructor, Father, and Friend. 'Vhen 
His Apostles afterwards created Bishops, this form 
of our Lord's life on earth was exactly reproduced 
in the earliest dioceses. Thus S. )Iark went forth 
frolll the side of Peter, and the mode of his living, 
and the family which he drew around him at Alex- 
andria was after this pattern. He, the Bishop, is the 
image of Christ, and his tvtelve presb
rters" of the 
Apostles. This model is continually set forth by 
S. Ignatius as a divine command and institution, 
he being himself the occupant of the great .::\Iother 
See of the East, the third See of Peter, and that 
wherein he :first sat. 20 Thus the canonical life was 
formed by the exactest imitation of our Lord's 
public life, and its reproduction throughout the 
various dioceses formed tile Church. Such was 
the life which S. Augustine afterwards practised 
and reduced to rule; and those who planted the 


19 Ko.TCXJIO
CJ'J.Te T
JI Ò.7rÓCJ'TOÀ.OV <<0.1 ò.pxceplo. 'T11S' óp.oAD'Ylo.S' ñp.
v XpcCJ'Tbv 
'I7]CJ'
íìJl, Beb. üi. 1. 
20 Thus S, Gregory th
 Great wrote to Eulogius, Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, that the three original patriarchal Sees were all Sees of Peter: 
"Cum multi sint Apostoli, pro ipso tamen principatu sola Apostolorum 
Principis Sedes in auctoritate convaluit, quæ in tribus lods unius est." 
Epist. lib. vii. 40. The Patriarchal authority is a derivation from the 
Primacy, which is the well-head. 
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Christian Faith throughout the north, Apostles to 
new and barbarous races, had this n10del before 
then1. The diocese ,vas first a family, in ,vhich the 
Bishop as a father presided over his priests, and 
sent theln forth to their ,york. The Eucharist ,vhich 
he consecrated ,vas from the beginning dispensed 
fron1 his church to all his flock. The diocese, 
then, in its earliest fOrTIl \Vas an image of our Lord's 
intercourse ,vith the T,,
elve, ,vherein the Bishop 
represents I-lim, and the priesthood IIis Apostles. 
But the ,vhole Church in its episcopate or mass 
of dioceses no less represented that His public life. 
For as He "
as the IIead, the Living Teacher and 
Guide of Ilis Apostles, and as He caIne to establish 
one J(ingdom, and one only,21 ,vherein the Twelve 
represented the ,vhole Episcopate, and contained 
in themselves its po,y"ers, so the l
rimacy ,vhich He 
visibly" exercised an10ng theIn, He delegated, ,vhen 
He left then1, to one of their nUIllber. Peter, ,vhen 
he receiv"ed that commission to feed His sheep, 
took the place on earth of the great Shepherd, find 
in him the flock remains one. 
Thus the double po,ver ,vhich expresses the 
divlliely-established government of the Church, the 
Prinlacy and the Episcopate, is as close fi transcript 
of the Lord's life on earth ,vith His Apostles as 
the diocese taken by itself. In His intercol{rse 
,vith His Apostles He is the gernl of the Bishop 
,vith his priests; in His 'Ticariate best01ved upon 


21 K7Jpv(J'(J'c.JlI 'T
 Evaj'j'ÉJ...WlI 'T
S ßa(J'lJ...Elas. l\iatt, iv. 23. 
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Peter He repeats or rather continues His visible 
Headship 011 earth. 
But spiritual jurisdiction is the expression of 
Christ's sovereignty on earth, and in the order 
just described it is linked 1vith IIis Person ns 
strictly as the "\yorship exercised by Ineans of 
fIis Priesthood, and the spiritual character ,vhich 
everyone of His children bears. Surely no king- 
dom has ever been so contained in its king, no 
family in its father, no "\vorship in its object, as the 
Christian kingdom, falnily, and 1vorship, ,,
hich to- 
gether is the Church. Is it, then, any 1vonder that 
all Christian hearts frolll the first 1vere filled ,vith 
the blessing of belonging to such a creation as 
this, in which to thenl their Redeeluer lived and 
reigned, penetrated thenl with His own life, and 
gathered them in His kingdoln? Are not the ,vords 
of S. Cy.prian just 1V
h
t 1ve should expect those 
to utter who overfl01ved 1vith this conviction? At 
the same tinle that Cyprian ,vas so ,vriting, Diony- 
sius, the Archbishop of Alexandria, addressed X 0- 
vatian the antipope in these words: "It was better 
to suffer any extren1ity in order not to divide the 
Church of God. And Inartyrdonl endured to pre- 
vent schism ,yere not less glorious than that en- 
dured to refuse idolatry, but in IllY opin
on more 
so. For in the one case a man suffers martyrdolll 
for his own single soul, but in the other for the 
whole Church."22 


22_ S. Dionys. Alex. Ep. 2, Gallandi, iii. õl
. 
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But let us trace the chronological sequence 
In history of that great institution, the real as 
well as logical coherence of ,yhich has just been 
set forth. The Church was a fact long before its 
theory becanle the subject of reflection. It came 
forth fronl the mind of the divine Architect find 
established itself aInong nlen through His po,ver; 
and it is only when this ,vas done that the crea- 
tive thought according to which i( grew could be 
delineated. 
The fact, then, exactly agrees ,vith the theory, 
and history here interprets dogma. 
It is during the great forty days that our Lord 
founded the Prilnacy, when He 11lade S. John and 
the rest of the Apostles sheep of Peter's fold. The 
period of thirty-eight years ,yhich follows is the 
carrying into effect His design in the first stage. 
The Church grows around })eter. First in Jeru- 
salem he forms a n1ass of disciples; then for a 
certain nUInber of years at Antioch. In the second 
year of Claudius, the thirteenth after the Ascen- 
sion, he lays the foundations of the Ron1an Church. 
In the sixtieth year of our era he sends forth 
S. l\lark to found the Christian society in Alex- 
andria. Thus he takes possession of the three 
great cities of the empire, of east, west, and south. 
In the mean tin1e the labours of S. Paul and the 
other Apostles, in conjunction with those of Peter 
and in subordination to them, plant the Christian 
root in a great nunl bel" of cities. As S. Paul toils 
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all round the northern circuit of the ell1pire, 
through Asia l\Iinor, :\Iacedonia, Illyricu1l1, to Spain, 
his work has a lllanifest reference to the work of 
Peter in the Il1etropolis of the east, of the south, 
and of the west. In the latter he joins his elder 
brother, and the two Princes of the Apostles offer 
up their lives together on the same day in that 
city,vhich was to be the perpetual citadel of the 
Christian Faith, the imIllovable Rock of a divine 
Capitol. Thus was it Peter, "from ,vhom the 
very Episcopate, and all the authority of this title 
sprung,"23 and. what Pope Boniface wrote in 422 
is a sin1ple fact of history: that '10 the formation of 
the universal Church at its birth took its begin- 
ning froIn the honour of blessed Peter, in whose 
person its regimen and sunl consists. For from 
his fountain the stream of ecclesiastical discipline 
flowed forth into all churches, as the culture of 
religion progressiyely advanced."24 Thus the whole 
initial moven1ent was frolll above down,vards, and 
S. Cyprian 1yaS not only enunciating doglna but 
speaking history 1vhen he wrote that the Lord 
built the Church upon Peter. In one generation 
the structure rose above the ground, and during 
all that time S. Peter's hand directed the work. 
Just at the end of this time, on the point of 
being thrO'wn into prison, whence he only emerged 


23 Answer of Pope Innocent I. to the Council of Carthage in 416, 
among the letters of S. Augustine, 
2
 Constant. Epist. Rom. POlltif. p. 1037. 
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to Inart}Trdom, Paul "
as at ]lolne ,vith Peter, and 
he describes in Ì1nperishable ,yords the ,york ,vhich 
had been already acconlplished. Again it is not 
ouly dog111a but history, not only that \vhich "'"as 
al,vays to be but that ,vhich already ,vas, ,,
hich 
he set forth as it "
ere ,,
ith his dying voice: the 
one Body, and the one Spirit, the one Lord, onc 
Faith, and one TIaptisln, as there is one God. That 
Docly in "Thich .A..postles, ])rophets, Eyal1gelists, 
Pastors and rreachcrs "Were fixed, that the visible 
structure might gro,v IIp to its final stature, in 
,vhose accordant unity ""as the perpetual safe- 
guard against error. ,'Then Paul so ,vrote,2.3 the 
Body ,vas fornlcd, <lnd its headship was incontest- 
fibly ,vith Peter. fIe had no need to remind theln 
of the Ulan ,vith ,vhom he ,vas labouring, of "Those 
,,"ork the ,vhole Church froin ROIne to Antioch and 
Alexandria ,vas the fruit. But he places the lnain- 
tenance of truth, and the perpetual fountain of 
grace, in the unity of the Church, ,,
hich vias before 
those to ,vhonl he "\yrote an accomplished fact. 
T,vo generations pass and the aged S. Ignatius, 
on his ,yay to 111artyrdoln, attests the saIne fact. 
"'Vhere is Jesus Christ," he says, "there is the 
Catholic Church." The I\:ing is in His I\:il1g- 
dOlll; the l\Iaster in His House; the Lord in His 
Teinple. The bishops throughout the world in- 
separably linked together are His Inind: and the 
presidency of charity, ,vhich is the inner life of 


25 Ephes. iv., .written during S. Paul's imprisonment at Rome. 
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all this spiritual empire, is at Rome. S. Ignatius 
and the author of the letter to Diognetus ,vrite 
just after the expiration of the apostolic period; 
and they both regard Christians as one 111aSS 
throughout the ,,"orld, living under a diyine fornl 
of spiritual governnlent. X 0 one ,vho studies 
their ,,"ords can doubt that the one Body and the 
one Spirit were as visible to their eyes and as dear 
to their heart as to S. Paul. 
'"r e pass t,vo generations further and S. 1re- 
næus repeats the saIne testimony. The interval 
has been filled by incessant attacks of heresies, 
and the Bishop of Lyons d,vells upon the fact 
that the Church speaks ,vith one voice through 
all the regions of the earth as being one House of 
God, and that the seat of this its unity is in the 
great See founded by the Princes of the Apostles 
at Rome. He reproduces at great length the 
statenlents of S. Paul that the safeguard of truth 
lies in the one apostolic ministry, for "Thich he 
runs up to the fountain-head in l
ome. It is in 
the living voice and the teaching office of the 
Church that he sees fi perpetual preservative 
against ,vhatever error n1fty arise. Thus it has 
been up to his tÎ1ne, and thus it "ill evcr be. 
Another period of sevpnty }"'ears run,s on, and 
"..c COll1e to the just-cited testÏ1l1ony of Cyprian, 
,vho therefore said nothing ne,v, nor anything ex- 
aggerated; but ,vhen the truth ,vas assailed in its 
very citadel, he spoke out and described ,vherein 
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its strength lay. He gathers up and give.s ex- 
pression to the two hundred and t\venty years 
bet,veen the day of Pentecost and his O'Vll tÏ1ne. 
IIere are the creative ,vords of our Apostle and 
High-priest eXplained and attested and exhibited 
as having passed into fact by four witnesses, first 
S. Paul, then S. Ignatius, thirdly S. Irenæus, 
fourthly S. Cyprian. Between all the five there 
is 110 shadow of divergence, bet,veen the 1\1aster 
,vho designed the building and the servants who 
described its erection; bet,veen the Prophet ,vho 
foretold and the historians ,vho recorded. The 
one said, Upon this rock I,vill build li1Y Church; 
the others pointed out that the work was accom- 
plished. 
The original and fundamental conception of 
all this ,york is expressed by S. l\Iatthew and 
S. 
1ark when they speak of om" Lord at Ilis first 
going forth as "proclaiming the gospel of the 
kingdon1." His three years' ministry is the 
gern1 and type of the perpetual mission ,vhich 
lIe founded. It ,vas to be frOin first to last a 
,york of personal ministry, begim1ing froln above, 
not spreading froln belo,v; its power aDd virtue 
descending froln HÏ1n through those "ho1n He 
chose, the people being the "ork of the Prince, 
their government a delegation from Him, ag their 
n10ral condition lay in following Him, and their 
life and support in feeding on IIiln. And He de- 
clared that the original conception should be car- 
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ried out to the end, and that "the gospel of the 
kingdoln" should be proclaÎ1ned through the whole 
,vorld as a 1vitness to all nations, until the con- 
sun1mation should come. 26 
The chief events of the third century brought 
out lnore and more the unity of the Church and 
the Primacy of S. Peter's See as the power within 
the Church by ,vhich that unity is produced and 
maintained. 
'Vith this century the great persecutions be- 
gin. That of Septinuus Severus arose in the year 
202. Now a persecution which assaulted the mass 
of Christians was the occasion of fall and apostasy 
to SOlne, of martyrdom to others. Hence the ques- 
tion became urgent ho"\v those should be treated 
by the Christian society who through fear of suf- 
fering had failed to lnaintain the confession of their 
faith. I t was necessary to lay down l110re dis- 
tinctly rules as to what crimes should be adlnitted 
to penance, and ,vhat that penance should be. The 
practice here inyolved doctrine; it raised Ï1nln
di- 
ately the question of the po,ver which the society 
itselfhad to grant pardon, and to receive the guilty 
back into its bosom. And here the authority of 
the chief Bishop was at once called out. "\\T e find 
as a matter of fact Pope Zephyrinus in the first 


26 This text is continually used by S. Augustine against the Dona- 
tists, as containing an express divine prophecy that the one Catholic 
Church should continue to the end of the world. The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, and the Gospel'll: itlwut the Kingdom, are ideas far as the 
poles apart. 
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years of this century determining the rules of 
penance, and a sn1all party of rigid disciplinarians, 
among ,vhorn Tcrtullial1 ,vas conspicuous, ,vho con- 
sidered his rules as too indulgent. It is in the ve- 
helllent palnphlet ".,.ith ,yhich Tertullian assails the 
I)ope that ,ve have one of the earliest expressions 
of the great authority clain1ec1 by hin1. "I hear," 
he exclnill1S, " that an edict has been set forth, and 
a peremptory one. The POl1tifex 1\Iaxiu1us, in sooth, 
that is, the Bishop of Dishops, issues his edict: I 
pardon to those ,vho have discharged their pen- 
ance the sins both of adultery and of fornication. "27 
T,vcnt.y years later Pope Callistus carried the in- 
dulgence yet further, receiving to penance those 
,vho had cOlnn1itted 111urder or idolatry.28 Once 
111ore, after a period of thirty years, the breaking 
out of the Decian persecution raised afresh the 
question of adn1itting great sinners to penance, 
and the actual discipline of the ROlnan Church, as 
established under Zephyrinus and Callistus, is set 
forth in a letter to Cyprian by N ovatian, then one 
of the Inost esteelned presbyters of that church. 
By the discipline ,vhich these facts attest it is c1e- 
terlnined that the Church has lodged in her the 
po,ver of pardoning any sin whatsoever according 
to the rules of the penance ,vhich she imposes. 
j-\nc1 it is the Ron1an Church ,vhich herein takes 


21 De Pudicitia, S 1. See Hagemann, p. ü4. 
28 He is so represented by Hippolytus, PkilosoJ17twJlC1
, lib. Ïx. p. 209. 
See Hagemann, p. ü9. 
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the O'uidance. She maintained the ancient faith, 
b 
severity, and discipline, yet telnpered "\vith that 
consideration which the full possession of the 
truth alone besto"\vs. 29 Thus she received back 
"\vithout hesitation those who returned froln heresy 
or schisn1, as well as those ,vho had fallen in the 
conflict with persecution. 
For another question of great importance "\vhich 
her guidance determined was that concerning the 
rebaptisation of heretics; and in this she ,vent 
against the judgment of Cyprian "\vith his council, 
of Firmilian, and of other bishops. It had been 
the custoln that those who had received baptism 
among heretics, provided it was with the proper 
rite, should, when they sought admission into the 
Church, be received only by an ilnposition of 
hands, not by the iteration of baptism. And 
though Cyprian and a great majority of African 
bishops, through their horror of schism and 
heresy, wished to modify this rule, and to insist 
that baptism given outside the Church was in- 
valid, Pope Stephen resisted, and maintained the 
ancient rule, ,vith the decision that nothinO' s
ve 
ð 
"\vhat had been handed down should be done. 


29 "Nec hoc nobis nUDC nu})er consilium cogitatum est, nec hæc apud 
nos adversus improbos modo supervenerunt repentina subsidia: sed an- 
tiqu3. hæc apud nos scveritas, antiqua fides, dh:ciplina legitur anti qua ; 
quoniam nec tantas de nobis laudes Apostolus protulisset dicendo: Quia 
fides vestra prædicatur in toto mundo, nisi jam exinde vigor iste radices 
fidei de temporibus illis mutuatus fuisset: quarum laudum et gIoriæ 
degenerem fuisse maximum crimen est." Epiä. Cleri Rom. ad Cu- 
lJriall. 31. 


II. 
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It is evident that the question of penance and 
that of rebaptisation touched the whole Christian 
society, and here accordingly we find the superior 
Principate of the Roman Church exert itself. In 
fact, the right decision as to both these questions 
involved the right conception of the Church her- 
sel
 her constitution, power, and prerogatives. 
The rigorism 30 with which sonle had endeavoured 
to exclude certain sinners from the faculty of re- 
ceiving penance, and the vie,v which led them to 
confine the validity itself of baptisln to its recep- 
tion ,vithin the one Church, led ,vhen fully deve- 
loped in the follo,ving century to the obstinate 
schisln and heresy of the Donatists. These dan- 
gerous tendencies were resisted, ,vhen they first 
appeared, by the ROlnan See, and ,ve owe to such 
resistance the application by Tertullian to the Pope 
of the title of" Pontifex l\Iaximus" and "Bishop 
of Bishops," about the year 202, as the expression 
of the po,ver ,vhich he then claimed and exercised. 
Another question likewise touching the whole 
Christian society, ,vhich the ROlnan Pontiff had 
already decided against the practice of the influ- 
ential and ancient churches of Asia l\Iinor, was 
the tÌ1ne of holding Easter. Pope 'Tictor insisted 
that the practice of the Ronlan Church must be 
followed, which kept the day of the Crucifixion 
invariably on the Friday, and that of the Resurrec- 
tion on the Sunday, and not the Jewish practice of 


30 Hagemann, p. 77. 
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the Asiatics, ,vhich took the 14th and the 16th days 
of the lllonth Kisan, on ,,
hatever days of the ,veek 
they might fall, for that purpose. And here in the 
peremptory tone of Pope Victor, and in the threat 
of excommunication 1vhich he issued, the consci- 
ousness was shown that the right to determine 
lay with him, ,vhile subsequent tilnes justified his 
judgment and followed it. N or was it of little 
in1portance that the greatest festival of the Church 
should be celebrated by all her children both on 
the saIne day and in the same spirit. 
'Ve have then no,v traced up to the end of the 
third century the inner growth and constituent 
principles of that great institution, which out of 
every language, tribe, and religion in the elnpire 
or beyond it had formed and ,velded together one 
people, the bearer of that Truth and that Grace. 
,vhich the Son of God in assuming manhood had 
conveyed to the world. It remains rapidly to re- 
view the relations of the empire with this people 
during seventy-eight years, froln the death of Alex- 
ander Severus in 235 to the edict of toleration in 
313. 
II. The seizure of the empire by l\Iaximin was 
accompanied by a violent attack upon Christians, 
.w.hom Alexander ,vas held to have favoured. It 
is on this occasion that we learn from Ori a en 31 
o 
that churches ,yere burnt, and thus their existence 
as public buildings is attested. The clergy were 
31 In Matt. tom. Hi. 857 c. 
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especially threatened, and amongst them Alnbro- 
sius, the friend of Origen, and Origen himself. 
But Maxin1in after reigning three years with ex- 
traordinary cruelty ,vas slain by his o,vn soldiers. 
And then during eleven years a period of compa- 
rative tranquillity for Christians ensued. 
It is ,vith the accession of Decius that the 
severest trials of the Church commence. In the 
sixty-four years ,vhich elapse from thÍs to the edict 
of toleration, the force of the en1pire is five times 
directed by its rulers against the Christian llame. 
The cause of this is disclosed to us by S. Cypriall 
mentioning incidentally the very ,vords of that 
emperor ,vhose name is associated ,vith the bitter- 
-est hatred to Christians. He praises Pope Corne- 
lius,32 ,yho when Pope" Fabian's place, that is," he 
says, "the place of Peter and the rank of the sacer- 
dotal chair ,vas vacant," "sat fearless in that chair 
at ROine at the mOlllent when the tyrant who 
hated God's priests uttered every horrible threat, 
.and ,vith nluch lllore patience and endurance heard 
the rise of a rival prince than the appointment of 
God's priest at Ronle." But ,vhy should Decius 
regard ,vith such dislike the nomination of a Ro- 
lnan Bishop? '\Vhy, but that the emperors had 


32 "Cum Fabiani locus, id est, CUln locus Petri et gradus cathedræ 
f3.cerdotalis vacaret." Epist. Iii. p. 68, "Sedisse intrepidum Romæ in 
sacerdotali cathedra eo tempore CHIn tyrannus infestus sacerdotibus Dei 
fanda atque infanda comminaretur, cum multo patieutius et tolerabilius 
audiret levari adversus se æmulum principem quam constitui Romæ Dei 
sacerdotem." Ibid. p. 69. 
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no"\v come clearly to discern the organisation of 
the Church as a visible kingdom of Christ, at the 
head of "\,hich the ROlnan Bishop stood. That 
kingdoln, the "Thole moral and religious doctrine 
of which, together with the life founded upon it, 
they felt to be in contradiction "with the heathen 
life and the maxinlS of polity on "\vhich frOln time 
imlnenlorial the empire bad been based, that king- 
dOln Decius sa"\v to be summed up and represented 
in him who held, to use the ,"\"'ords of Cyprian, 
"Peter's place." \Vith that religious association 
which Decius saw extending round hiln on every 
side, and gradually dra"\ving into its bos01n the 
best of the t"\vo sexes, there "\vas no way of dealing 
but either to yield to those ne"\v maxilns which it 
set forth, or to destroy it. In proportion as the 
elnperors "
ere zealous for the worship of the Ro- 
l11an gods, and instinct with the old discipline of 
the state, they inclined to the latter alternative, 
and none more decisively than Decius, "Tho prided 
himself on following the spirit of Trajan. The 
persecution "\vhich he set on foot reached and sle"\v 
Pope Fabian, and caused the election of a succes- 
sor to be deferred for sixteen months. vVhen at 
the end of that tilne Cornelius was chosen, Cyprian 
praises him "as to be reckc::J.ed among the glorious 
confessors and martyrs, ,vho sat so long awaiting 
his butchers, ready either to slay him ,vith the 
sword, or crucify him, or burn him, or tear open 
and maim his body with any unheard-of kind of 
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punishment."33 Decius indeed ,vas slain by the 
Goths in battle after less than t,vo years' reign, 
but the persecution was renewed by Gallus, and 
again by \T alerian, so that in ten years no less than 
five Pontiffs, holding that place of Peter, Fabian, 
Cornelius, Lucius, Stephen, and Sistus, offered up 
their lives for the faith. Then it ,vas that the ten 
years' noble episcopate of S. Cyprian after many 
minor sufferings ended in nlartyrdom: and then 
too the deacon Laurence ,yore out in the agony of 
fire all the malignity of the enenlY, and gained his 
almost matchless cro,vn. 34 
The state of things ,vhich immediately pre- 
ceded tllis grand attack of the empire on the 
Church is thus described by C}Trian in the in- 
terval which followed the persecution of Decius 
nnd preceded that of Gallus; and the ,vords of one 
,vho not only taught but died for his teaching 
carry ,vith them no COlllmon force. "As Jong 
repose had corrupted the discipline which had 


33 Epist. Iii. p. G9. 
:H Compare with the savageness of the Prefect of Rome in torturing 
S. Laurence the following incident which occurred five :rears later 
Valerian had been captured by the Persian monarch, and his son the 
Emperor Gallienus bore the reproach with great tranquillity. In the 
great festival which he held at Rome about 2G3, to commemorate the 
victory of Odenatus over Sapor, some revellers mh:ed themselves with 
the pretended Persian captives, and examined their faces closely. When 
asked what they meant, they replied, "We are looking for the emperor's 
father," The jest so stung Gallienus that he had them burnt alive, 
'Veiss, Lelu'bllch del' TVeltgescllicllfe, ii. 224. It was for showing him 
the Church's spiritual treasures, the poor, the helples:5, and the suffering, 
instead of the coveted gold and silver, that the Prefect burnt S, Laur- 
ence alive, 
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come down to us froln God, the divine judgment 
awakened our faith from a declining, and if I may 
so speak an almost slumbering state; and whereas 
1ye deserved yet more for our sins, the most mer- 
ciful Lord has so moderated all, that what has 
passed has seemed rather a trial of 1vhat we were 
than an actual infliction. Everyone was applying 
himself to the increase of wealth, and forgetting 
both 1vhat was the conduct of believers under the 
Apostles, and what ought to be their conduct in 
every age, they with insatiable eagerness for gain 
devoted themselves to the mlùtiplying of posses- 
SIons. The priests were wanting in religious de- 
votedness; the ministers in entireness of faith; 
there ,vas no mercy in works, no discipline in 
manners. :\Ien wore their beards disfigured, and 
women stained their c01l1plexion with a dye. The 
eyes ,vere changed from what God made them, 
and a lying colour was passed upon the hair. The 
hearts of the simple were misled by treacherous 
artifices, and brethren becalne entangled in seduc- 
tive snares; ties of marriage were forlned with 
unbelievers; lnembers of Christ abandoned to the 
heathen. Not only rash s,vearing was heard, but 
even false; persons in high place were s,vollen 
with conteu1ptuousness; poisoned reproaches fell 
from their mouths; and men were sundered by 
unabating quarrels. Numerous bishops, who ought 
to be an encouragement and exalnple to others, 
despising their sacred calling, engaged themselves 
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in secular vocations, relinquished their chair, de- 
serted their people, strayed aillong foreign pro- 
vinces, hunted the lllarkets for lllercantile profits, 
tried to fiIllass large sunlS of money, '\vhile they 
had brethren starying within the Church, took pos- 
session of estates by fraudulent proceedings, and 
multiplied their gains by accumulated usuries."35 
Such 

as the end of the long peace which suc- 
ceeded the persecution of Septimius Severus, and 
yet it '\vas followed at once by that ten years' con- 
flict '\vhich if stained '\vith apostasies at first, soon 
became rife in martyrdoms. And as the former 
relaxation seems to prove that the third century 
flll10ng Christians '\vas no ideal time in which moral 
corruptions and abuses did not largely exist, so 
the inlprovement '\vhich .trial and suffering at 
once produced, calling forth some of the greatest 
triumphs '\vhich the Faith has ever kno'\vn, seems 
to indicate that the divine power of the Church 
lies not in fOl"nling a community free froIll inlper- 
fections, or cyen secured fronl scandals, but in 
building up a portion of her children to sanctity. 
At all tinles the '\vheat and the chaff lie together 
on her threshing-floor, and the flail of suffering 
'\vinno'\vs then1. But those who seek for a tin Ie 
,\yhen all professing believers '\vere saints, '\viII find 
it neither '\vhen the Apostles taught nor after- 
'\vards. 
The Emperor Valerian, after being during four 


35 IJe Lopsis, iv. p. 182-3, Oxford translation. 
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years more kindly disposed to Christians than any 
preceding emperor, and after filling his palace with 
them, ,vas instigated by an Egyptian magician into 
becoming a most bitter persecutor. 3G This was 
ended in less than three years through his capture 
by the Persian monarch, when his son Gallienus 
restored the sacred places to the Christians, and 
ordered the bishops not to be disturbed. 37 The 
empire during the follo,ving eight years seemed 
through the supineness of Gallienus to be on the 
point of dissolution; it is the time when nineteen 
commanders in various provinces assun1e the pur- 
ple, and successively perish. At last Gallienus is 
put out of the way by a council of officers, and 
the elllpire is restored by Claudius and by Au- 
relian. The latter, after being for some years 
fair to Christians, ends by persecuting thelll. But 
he too is speedily removed by death. It is re- 
markable that all these persecutions, by 
Iaximin, 
by Decius, by Gallus, by Valerian, and by Au- 
relian, are of short duration: none of them con- 
tinue more than three years. After ..A,.urelian's 
death in 275 a whole generation ensues in ,,
hich 
Christians by the ordinary operation of the ell1- 
pire's laws, according to which their religion ,vas 
illicit, were liable to suffer much in individual 
cases. Thus it is in a time not reckoned perse- 
cuting, shortly after 
Iaximianus had been ll1ade 
his colleague in the empire by Diocletian, that 


36 Euseb. Hi8t. 1. vii. c. 10. 


37 lb. 1. vii. c. 13. 
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one of the most merciless acts of tyrannical cruelty 
took place, which gave an occasion for several 
thousand men at once to offer up their lives. Un- 
resisting victims, yet brave soldiers 1yith arms in 
their hands, they endured two decimations, and 
,vhen relnonstrance had proved in vain, piled their 
arms, anJ let themselves be massacred to the last 
man rather than violate their conscience. The place 
,vhere they suffered took the name of their heroic 
captain, l\Iaurice; the churches of that Alpine val- 
ley to this day bear ,vitness by his figure over their 
altars to that most illustrious act of Christian 
sacrifice: and beside the place of their repose 
rises still a monaster}'" ,vhich for thirteen hundred 
and fifty years has guarded the sepulture of a 
legion of martyrs, and is become one of the most 
ancient Christian houses of prayer. 
It cannot be doubted that in the last twenty- 
five years of the third century the number of 
Christians ,vas being largely increased, and more- 
over they were daily gaining the higher ranks of 
society". Diocletian had reigned for eighteen years, 
and seemed effectually to haye stopped that inces- 
sant succession of soldiers gaining the throne by 
assassination and yielding it in turn to their as- 
sassins, ,vhich for fifty years threatened to destroy 
the state. At such a n10ment it was that Diocle- 
tian, belying all the past conduct of his life, let 
loose against the Christian Church the last, the 
fiercest, and the longest of the heathen persecutions. 
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It ,vas in truth scarcely less than the rending 
in pieces the ,vhole social framework ,vhen a pro- 
clamation of the Emperors Diocletian and l\Iauxi- 
lIlian, in the year 303, declared that the Christian 
Faith should cease to exist. How entirely that 
faith had now penetrated all ranks was sho,vn in 
Diocletian's o,vn household, wherein his nlost 
trusted 38 chamberlains, beloved as his children, 
were cruelly tortured because they refused to 
worship the heathen gods, ",'"hile his wife Prisca 
and his daughter Valeria purchased immunity for 
the present by compliance. \Ve have the empe- 
ror described by an eye- ,vitness of those times as 
himself sitting in judgment,39 and putting men to 
the torture of fire. The same power was delegated 
to the governors throughout the provinces. " It 
was," says Eusebius, "the nineteenth year of Dio- 
cletian's reign, in the month of 
Iarch, when the 
festival of the Lord's Passion was dra,ving near, 
that imperial edicts were everywhere published, 
ordering the churches to be levelled, the scrip- 
tures to be burnt, those of rank to be deprived of 
it, the common people, if they remained faithful, 
to be reduced to slavery. This ,vas the first edict 
against us; another soon came enjoining that all 


38 See the martyrdom of the faYOUl
te chamberlain Peter, who, says 
Eusebius (llist. viii. 6), was violently scourged, and then slowly roasted 
alive, 
39 " Diocletianus . . . excarnificare Drones SUDS protenus cæpit. Sedebat 
ipse atque iunocentes igne torrebat. , . . Omnis sexus et ætatis homines ad 
exustionem rapti; nee singuli, quoniam tanta erat multitudo, sed gre- 
gatim circumdato igni amburebantur," &c. Lactant. 14, 15. 
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those ,vho ruled the churches should :first be Ï1n- 
prisoned, and then by every means compelled to 
sacrifice."40 Lactantius adds that every action at 
la,v,vas to proceed against Christians, while they 
should not be allo,ved to clainl the law for any 
01 
wrong inflicted, or spoliation suffered, or c1ishon- 
our done to their wives. 41 l\lany in consequence 
of these edicts suffered ,villingly terrible torments: 
Inany others at first gave ,yay. What these tor- 
ments ,vere Eusebius describes: some ,vere beaten; 
sonle torn with hooks. 42 "It is impossible to say 
ho,v lTIany and how great nlartyrs of Christ might 
be seen in every city and country." A man of the 
highest rank in Nicollledia froin an impulse of zeal 
when the edict first appeared tore it do,vn: he ,vas 
seized, and not Inerely tortured but slo,vly roasted 
alive,43 which he bore with unflinching patience, 
preserving joyousness and tranquillity to his last 
breath. The emperors polluted the provinces sub- 
ject to them, by the slaughter of Inen and 'vomen 
,vho worshipped God, as if it had been in a civil 
,var, ,vith the exception of Constantius,4'1 ,vho 
ruled the Gauls and Britain, and preserved his 
soul pure from this stain. But it was so much 
worse than a ,val" in ,vhich the conquered have 


40 Eusebius, Hist, viii. 2. 
41 Lactantius, de lJIorte PCJ'secut01'1l1Jl, 13. 
42 Euseb, viii. 4, 
43 " Statim productus non modo extortus sed etiam legitime coctus 
cum admirabili patientia, postremo exustus est." Lact. de .Zllm.t. Pels. 
13; Euseb, viii. 5, 
44 Euseb. de Vita Constant. 1. Ì. 13. 
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only to suffer servitude or at nlost death, whereas 
in this case what was committed against those who 
refused to do wrong passes all description. They 
used against them every imaginable torture, and 
thought it little to slay those ,vhom they hated, 
unless by cruelty having first exposed their bodies 
to mockery. If they could persuade, by terror, 
any to violate the faith to which they ,vere bound, 
and to agree to the fatal sacrifice, these they 
praised and with their honours destroyed, but on 
the others they exhausted the whole ingenuity of 
their butchery, calling them desperate as disre- 
garding their own bocly.45 For two years the 
,vhole Roman ,vorld ruled by Diocletian, Maxi- 
mian, and Galerius ,vas exposed to this misery: 
,vhen on the retirement of Diocletian and 
Iaxi- 
nlian in 305 Galerius became the chief emperor, 
the persecution continued in all its intensity, save 
in the territory subject to Constantius. "It is im- 
possible to describe the individual scenes which 
took place throughout the ,vorld. The several 
governors having received their commission car- 
ried it out according to their own ferocity. Some 
through excess of fear did more than their orders; 
some ,vere inspired by personal enmity; some by 
natural cruelty; some sought to adval
ce them- 
selves; some ,vere precipitate in the ,york of de- 
s
ruction, as one in Phrygia,"46 ,vhere, says EUS8- 


t5 Lactant. Eivin. Institut. 1. v, 9. Gallandi, tom. iv. 313-4. 
46 lb. 1. v. ] 1. 
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bius, the soldiers surrounded a Christian town and 
burnt it with all its inhabitants, "men, women, and 
children calling upon the name of Christ, the God 
of all. "47 "And in devising various kinds of tor- 
tures they aim at gaining a victory. They are well 
a,vare that it is a struggle bet,yeell champions. I 
myself sa,v in Bithynia a governor beside hÜn- 
self in joy, as if he had subdued some barbarous 
nation, because one who for two years had ,vith 
great virtue resisted ,vas seen to fail. They inflict 
therefore exquisite pains, only avoiding to put 
the tortured to death, as if it were only death 
that lnade them blessed, and not like,vise those 
torments which in proportion to their severity 
produce a greater glory by the virtue which they 
exhibit."48 
Eu
ebius declares that such cruelties were per- 
petrated not for a short time, but during several 
years; that ten, t,venty, thirty, sixty, and as many 
as a hundred men, 'VOlnen, and children would be 
slain in a day by various tortures. ""'\Vhen I ,vas 
in Egypt m
rself I saw a crowd in one day, some 
beheaded, some burnt; with my own eyes I be- 
held the marvellous ardour, the truly divine yir- 
tue and alacrity of those ,vho believed in Christ. 
Scarcely ,vas sentence passed against the first, 
,vhen a fresh nUlnber hastened before the tribunal, 
professing thelnselves Christians: with joy, gaiety, 
and smiles they received the a,vard of death, sing- 


47 Euseb. Hist. viii. 11. 


48 Lactantius, as above. 
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ing hYlnns, and returning thanks to their last 
breath. "49 
Among those distinguished for their learning 
in all Grecian studies, and for the universal honour 
in ,vhich they had been held, Eusebius Inentions 
especially a bishop of Thmuis nallled Phileas. 
'Vhile he lay in prison under sentence of death, 
which ,vas after,vards executed by beheading, he 
wrote a letter to his people, detailing the scenes 
in which he bore a part. This letter the histo- 
rian has happily preserved for us. " Inasllluch," 
he says, "as the holy scriptures presented us 
,vith so many fair ensamples and lessons, the 
blessed martyrs who are with me felt no hesita- 
tion. They fixed their mind's eye steadily upon 
the God of all, formed the conception of death 
suffered for piety's sake, and clung firmly to that 
to which they were called. For they kne,v that 
our Lord Jesus Christ had become nlan for our 
sakes in order to eu t up all sin by the root, and 
to supply us ,vith food on that journey by ,vhich 
we enter into eternal life. For He thouO'ht it not 
ð 
robbery to be equal ,vith God, but elnptied Him- 
self by taking the form of a slave, and being found 
in fashion as a lnan humbled Hilnself to death, 
and that death the cross. Hence it '''ItS that the 
martyrs, bearing Christ within them, in their zeal 
for the greater gifts endured every suffering and 
all the various inventions of torture not once, but 


49 Hist, viii. 9. 
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some of them a second time, and all the threats 
of their guards, \vhich did not stop ,vith words III 
tbeir zeal to overcome them, \vithout their reso- 
lution being hroken, because perfect charity casts 
out fear. 'Vhat ,yords can I find to enumerate 
their virtue and their endurance in each particular 
trial? Since they \vere left exposed to anyone's 
outrage, some being struck with clubs, others with 
rods, others \vith scourges, some \vith lashes, some 
\vith ropes. The sight of the tortures presented 
ever}T variety, but great suffering throughout. 
These ,vith hands hound behind them were dis- 
tended on the wood, and had every limb stretched 
by Inachinery; and thus their tormentors by com- 
nland attacked the ,vhole body, tearing them not 
on the sides alone as murderers are treated, but on 
the stolnach, the knees, and the cheeks. Others 
,vere hung by one hand from the portico, and this 
tension of the sinews and limbs caused a more 
terrible pain than any. Others were bound to 
pillars face to face, the feet not reaching the 
ground, but the ,veight of the body tightening the 
bonds, and this they suffered not during the time 
of exanlination only, or while the governor was 
engaged with them, but almost the whole day. 
For \vhen he ,vent to others, he left his officers 
\vatching oyer these, to see if the extremity of 
torture should c
use any to give ,yay: and he 
charged them to be bound without mercy, but 
\vhen at their last gasp to be let down and dragged 
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alo]1O' the around. For he said that no account 
ð b 
at all ,vas to be taken of us, but ,ve ,vere to be 
both reputed and treated as non-existent. This 
last was a second torture ,vhich they superadded 
to their blo,ys. There were those also ,vho after 
their tortures ,vere put in the stocks ,vith their 
feet distended to the fourth hole, where they must 
needs lie down, not being able to hold themselves 
up through their wounds gaping over the whole 
body. Others flung on the pavement lay there 
through the repeated violence of their racking, 
the many signs of suffering over their body pre- 
senting a more fearful spectacle to those who 
looked on than the racking itself. Thus treated, 
some died under the torture, putting their adver- 
sary to shame by their endurance; some shut up in 
prison half-dead, after a few days expired through 
the extremity of their pains; the rest having treat- 
ment applied became still more resolute through 
the time spent in prison. And so when the choice 
"
as presented to the
 either to touch the abo- 
minable sacrifice, and depart unmolested, gain- 
ing by this course an execrable deliverance, or, 
not sacrificing, to receive sentence of death, with- 
out any doubt they joyfully ,vent to death. For 
they knew ,vhat the sacred writings enjoin: 'he 
that sacrifices to other gods shall be rooted out,' 
and 'thou shalt have no other gods but me.' "50 
This lllay suffice as a specimen of what was 


50 Euseb. Hist. viii. 10. 
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done during a course of years throughout the 
c1on1inion of Galerius, ::\Iaximin, and l\Iaxentius. 
It is in this persecution especially that the virgin 
martyrs suffered the extremity of the heathen 
11lalignity in the threatened loss of that purity 
which they valued more than life. And here a 
fello,v-Christian at Alexandria disguising himself 
as a soldier was to S. Theodora the guardian ,vhich 
her angel himself became to S. ....\.gnes at ROlne. In 
this persecution also S. Vincent repeats in Spain 
the trial and the triumph of S. Laurence at Rome. 
The authentic account of his martyrdom shows 
the utmost p
int to V\7"hich the most ingenious and 
the most ferocious cruelty could reach on the one 
side, and the nlost enduring patience on the other. 
But the numberless details concerning the suffer- 
ings of this tÏ1ne preseryed to us 
how that it ,vas 
indeed a conflict prolonged during eight years, 
in which the Roman state put forth the utnlost 
strength ,vhich unlimited power guided by unhesi- 
tating cruelty could exert to destroy the Christian 
Church and nalne. 
At the end of this time the conflict ",vas termi- 
nated by the Emperor Galerius, the chief JTIover 
of the ,vhole persecution, Leing struck by a mortal 
disease, in which reduced to impotence by his suf- 
ferings he ,vithdrew his edicts against the Chris- 
tian Faith. One after another the persecuting em- 
perors are taken away by death. Constantine in- 
heriting his father's justice towards Christians, and 
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preserving theln in his 01ffi terri tory from these 
outrages, gradually appears as their champion. It 
is when advancing to Rome against 
Iaxentius that 
he sees in the Cross the token of victory oyer all 
enemies: enrolling it on his banner he rules with 
Licinius the lloman world, an
 by a decree issued 
at Milan in 313 assures to all Christians the free 
exercise of their religion. 
In the year 64 Nero had declared by initiating 
a persecution against Christians that their religion 
was illicit, and fell under the ban of the old Ro- 
man laws ,vhich forbade the exercise of any "
or- 
ship not approved by the senate. From that time 
do,vn to the edict of Constantine no Christian could 
stand before a ROlnan tribunal plainly avowing his 
faith in one God and one Christ without incur- 
ring the liability of capital punishment. In this 
period of t,vo hundred and forty-eight 
years it is 
true that there were intervals of comparative peace 
when the emperors did not themselves call into 
action the laws against Christians. During the 
,vhole second century there ,vould seem to be no 
emperor ,vho set himself to destroy the Christian 
name and people as a whole. In the time of Com- 
modus it was even forbidden to accuse a Christian 
of his religion; ret even tb.en, if the accusation 
was made and proved, it was a capital offence, 
followed, and that too in the case of a senator after 
defence before the senate, by the infliction of the 
penalty. Alexander Severus is the :first of whon1 
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it is said that "he suffered the Christians to be;" 
Philip also favoured them; so again Valerian at 
first; Gallienus gave back their churches; Diocle- 
tian trusted them and filled his palace ,yith them: 
but no one of these emperors ventured to declare 
the Christian relig

n to be according to the laws 
of Rome a "lici t" religion, and no one therefore 
enabled Christians to avow it without danger of suf- 
fering. The most favourable suspended the action 
of the la\vs either by positive edict, or by letting 
it be understood that they did not wish Chris- 
tians to be disturbed. A change either of the 
ruler, or of the ruler's inclination, as ,vas seen in 
the cases of Valerian, .A..urelian, and Diocletian, 
induced at once that full state of penality under 
,vhich Christianity was as much forbidden as ho- 
Inicide or treason, and in virtue of ,vhich ll,oman 
magistrates could as little refuse to judge the 
crime of being a Christian as those other crimes. 
Thus it is that ,ve find martyrdoms assigned to 
times at which there is not known to have been 
any general persecution: and in unnumbered cases 
Christians won their cro,vn through private enmity 
or local tUlnults, when anyone of the thousand 
motives which awaken ill-will was sufficient to 
cause an appeal to that great and unchanged 
enen1Y, the Law of Rome, which proscribed then1. 
To Constantine belongs the glory of having re- 
moved this enemy. He made the profession of 
Christianity no longer a crime. He accomplished 
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that which Justin and Tertullian and every Chris- 
tian apologist had asked for in vain, that every 
Christian in the Roman empire might profess and 
practise the Christian Faith ,vithout suffering pun- 
ishnlent for it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CHRISTIAN CH
RCH AND THE GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


PAnT I. 


Socrates, It is, then, necessary to wait until we learn how we ought 
to ùe disposed towards gods and men. 
.Alcibiadcs, But when, Socrates, will that time arrive? and who shall 
teach us it? For it seems to me that I should with the greatest pleasure 
see that man. 
Soc}'atcs. It is he who cares for thee. 1 Second Alcib. S 2
, 


IN the three preceding chapters we have ,yitnessed 
a great spectacle, a spectacle in all history unique 
and ,yithout a rival, the encounter, that is, with the 
forces of the great ,vorld-en1pire of a voluntary so- 
ciety ,vhich bears in its boson1 and propagates a 
body of truth, and this encounter carried on ,vithout 
respite during ten generations of men. The ele- 
ments of this conflict are, on the one side, power, 
throned in civilisation, and defended by that s,vord 
before which nothing hitherto had stood; on the 
other, a belief testified by suffering and patience, 
but ,vhich moreover appears only as the possession 
of a society ,vhich is itself dropped as a seed into 
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the earth's bosom and silently fills its expanse. At- 
tention must now be called to another aspect of the 
saIne encounter. Rome, as ,ve have said, preëmin- 
ently wielded power; not the power of her legions 
only, inlnlense as that was, but the power of her 
la,vs, and the power of that many-sided and as it 
seemed triumphant all-embracing civilisation, of 
,vhich she was the golden head. The ]nind however, 
the thought of the world ,vhich she ruled, belonged 
to the great Hellenic race: and it remains to con- 
sider what contest this mind waged with the truth 
,vhich the Christian Church sustained and suffered 
for. The sword hews away limbs; the fire destroys 
bodies; and the martyrs offered freely their limbs 
and their bodies to sword and flame. But the mar.. 
tyrs were inspired with a mind; they carried Christ 
in them; and a mind too was opposed to theirs; the 
mind which animated that ancient civilisation; the 
mind which had erected such shrines as Diana of 
Ephesus and the Parthenon at Athens; the mind 
,vhich dictated the laws of Solon and Lycurgus; the 
mind which taught in the Academus, the Lyceum, 
the Portico, and the Garden; the mind which built 
Alexandria for the world's emporiunl and univer- 
sity, and raised Antioch to be the gorgeous throne 
of eastern magnificence. 'Ve have to . consider 
how this heathen mind encountered the Christian. 
, 
in short, how, "after that in the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased Him 
through the folly of Christian preaching to save 
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those that believed."2 Let us trace the encounter 
of heathen wisdom-that is, Philosophy-"\vith 
Christian ,visdoI11, that is, the truth of 3, God in- 
carnate and crucified, ,yith all its consequences, 
as upborne by the Christian Church and planted 
a1110ng 111en. 
N o"\v the system of polytheistic "\yorship "\yhich 
,vas then in possession of the Græco-Rolnan ,yorld 
had been subjected for nlany ages to all the ana- 
lytic po,ver of hUlnan reason as exercised by the 
most gifted of races ,vhich have hitherto embodied 
their genius in a corresponding civilisation. The 
philosophy of Greece is in fact such an analysis, 
and the rise of this philosophy is carried back 
by the ablest inquirers to the time of Thales and 
Pythagoras in the sixth century before Christ. 
In the beautiful climate of lonia and Southern 
Italy there arose at this tilne men ,yho atteI11pted 
b}T the efforts of their o"n reason to form a phy- 
sical and a moral theory of the world which sur- 
rounded them. Philosophy is not Inerely thought, 
but ll1ethodical thinking, thinking consciously di- 
rected upon the kno,,
ledge of things in their con- 
nection ,vith each other. N or is it content merely 
,vith the collecting of observations and the kno,v- 
ledge so derived, but proceeds to gather the indi- 
vidual instances into a 'v hole, to draw to a centre 
"\vhat ,vas scattered, and to form a vie,v of the 
,yorid resting upon clear conceptions and at unity 


2 1 Cor. i. 21. 
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1vith itself. 3 This "
as the nature of that work 
,vhich Thales and Pythagoras commenced. Let 
us give a glance at the race ,vhich bore them, and 
of which they ,vere representative n1en. 
This race had a,velt for SOlne ages in Greece, 
and from thence occupied byelnigration the shores 
of Asia 
Iinor, Sicily, and Southern Italy, with a 
part of Africa. Pythagoras, the father of Italian 
philosophy, had migrated froln Samos to Crotona, 
having visited Egypt, examined and gathered from 
all the stores of its kno,vledge. À century later 
Herodotus, the father of Greek history, migrated 
likewise from his country Halicarnassus, and after 
spending many years in extensive travels through 
Egypt and 'Vestern Asia settled at Thurii. In 
the succeeding century Plato travelled in like man- 
ner ,vith similar purposes. He ,vas falniliar with 
Sicily as with his own Attica, not to speak of Egypt 
or Phænicia. These three great men, Pythagoras, 
Herodotus, and Plato, are specimens herein of the 
cultured Greek, the gentlen1an, as we should call 
hÏ1n. Thus though Greece proper ,vas a very 
small country, the whole region from middle 
Italy, including Sicily, and the rich coast-land of 
Northern Africa from Carthage to Egypt, with 


3 Zeller, die PltilosojJltie din' G1'iec!Wll, 2 te Auf!, vol. i, pp, 6 and 35. 
"Philosophy," says Grote, Plato, vol. i. v. "is, or aims at becoming, 
reasoned truth: an aggregate of matters believed or disbelieved after 
conscious process of examination gone through by the mind and capable 
of being eXplained to others:" who quotes Cicero's ,; Philosophia ex ra- 
tionum collatione consistit." 
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again Phænicia and Syria, and the continent to 
the depth of perhaps a hundred miles round the 
three sides of Asia l\Iinor ,vatered by the sea, 
,vere ill a larger sense the Greek's country, a field 
of Grecian thought, and enterprise, and observa- 
tion, a sphere in which his mind was enlarged, 
and his judgment of men and things matured. 4 
Generally speaking these regions ,vere singularly 
favoured as to richness of soil and conyenience of 
situation. Herodotus himself has nlarked the cli- 
mate of Ionia as the IllOst beautiful and best-tem- 
pered of the earth; and with a far ,vider kno,vledge 
of its regions ,vc should not venture to dispute the 
justness of his remark. Some modern ,vriters are 
,vont to dwell on the effect ,yhich climate exercises 
upon man's lllind. Ho,vever this may be, it is 
certaul that the race whose energies were diffused 
over this region ,vas most highly gifted with natu- 
ral endowments. "Then out of the world which 
Christianity has mainly forIlled, and fronl the 
bosom of nations which have grown through the 
struggle of a thousand years, and with perpetual 
competition 
nnong each other, into a rich civili- 
sation, ,ve look
 back on that ancient and sin1pler 
world, we find in Hellenislll the most perfect ex- 
pression of the natural luan, as a plastic, artistic, 
poetical, philosophical, and generally intellectual 


4 Thus Herodotus says of So]on, T7]S lJECi]pl7]s lKÕ7]P.f]UCl.s E111EKEV, i. 80; 
and presently, 
EWE ' AlJ7JlIaîE, 7rap' ñp.Éas -yap 7rEp2 uÉo À&-Yos à7t'ÎKTat 7rOÌ\ÀÒS, 
<<al uOcþ[7]S E1vEKEV 'Tl1S Ul1S Kal 7rÀÚV7]S, &s cþtÀo(J'ocþÉClJV -Y
1I 7r<JÀÀ-ijll lJEc.Jpl7]s 
E711EKElI l7rEÀnÀvlJas, 
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race, wherein matter was most cOll1pletely per- 
n1eated br mind. The language which they used 
even yet presents a very perfect image of such a 
race, as not being formed from the corruption of 
other idioms, but a mother tongue, the most bril- 
liant of the Aryan sisters. In its union of strength 
,vith beauty, of pleasing sound with accurate sense, 
in its power to convey the most subtle distinctions 
of philosophic thought, or the most radiant images 
of sensuous loveliness, the gravest enunciations of 
la,v, or the tenderest dreams of romance, it was 
,veIl calculated to be the organ of a people wherein 
bodily form and in1material intellect alike culmi- 
nated. The language 1vhich we use ourselves is 
full of nerve and vigor, with a certain northern 
force and a habit of appropriating the material 
stores of other languages by incorporating their 
words, which suits well the descendants of sea- 
kings, who have provinces all over the world; but 
it is without inflexions, deprived of cases and gen- 
ders, defective in lnarking tÏ1ne, whereas the Greek 
in all these is lnost rich and flexible: the one re- 
selnbles the torso of a Hercules without its limbs, 
the other an Apollo as he touches the earth in his 
perfect symmetry. Then con1pare its sound ,vith 
that of the old Hellenic tongue, and we, seem to 
hear the poet's" stridor ferri tractæque catenæ," 
beside the voice of a lute; while as to texture, it 
is like the train of a rail,vay matched with the 
golden network, fine as the spider's web, indis- 
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soluble as adamant, ,vhich the poet feigns to have 
been ,vrought by Vulcan: the English Í1nprisons 
thought in a rude and cUlllbrous iron, ,vhile the 
Greek exhibits it in a rich and ductile gold. As 
,vas the language, so ,vas the people. Fond of 
society and intercourse, skilful, crafty, cOIDlnercial, 
enterprising, ,vith a most human and genial intel- 
lect, ,vith a keen and critical judgment, and a vivid 
ÌInagination. "\Vhen such a race turned itself to a 
scientific consideration of the ,vorId, it might ,veIl 
produce ,vhat ,,"'e are no,v to pass in revie,v, the 
Greek philosophy. 
And here it is well to lay d01Vll first the 
standing-point of the Greek Inil1d. The Hellenic 
religion ,vas a natural religion, inasmuch as accord- 
ing to it man had no need to raise himself above 
the surrounding ,,,"orld and his own nature in 
order to connect hilllself ,vith the Deity. As he 
was originally constituted, he felt himself related 
to it: no in,vard change in his Inode of thought, 
no struggle ,vith his natural impulses and inclina- 
tions, was required of him for this purpose. .All 
that to hÍ1n was humanly natural seemed to him 
to ha\ e its justification in regard to the Deity like- 
,vise; and so the nlost godlike man ,vas he ,vho 
,yorked out most completely his po,vers as 111an, 
and the essence of religious duty consisted in that 
man should do for the honour of the Deity ,vhat 
is in accordance 1vith his o,vn nature. 5 


5 Zeller, i. 89, quoted. 
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But this natural religion of the Greeks differed 
from that of others in that neither outward nature 
as such, nor the sensuous being of Inan as such, 
but human nature in its beauty, as illumined by 
mind, is its point of excellence. The Greek did 
not, like the Eastern, lose his independence before 
the po,vers of nature, nor revel like the northern 
savage in boundless liberty, but in the full consci- 
ousness of his freedom saw its highest fulfilment 
in obedience to the general order as the la,v of his 
o,vn nature. ..And as the purely Grecian deities 
are the ideals of human activity, he thus stands 
to them in a calm and free relation, such as no 
other nation of antiquity felt, hecause they are 
the mirror of his own being, but his being exalted, 
so that he is drawn to them ,vithout purchasing 
this at the cost of the pain and toil of an inward 
struggle. 6 
Ho,v the features of his o,vn land served to 
image out to his fancy the Greek's religious atti- 
tude H poet has told us in exquisite verses, ,vorthy 
of the beauty which they describe; the apotheosis 
of nature. 


"'Vhere are the Islands of the Blest? 
They stud the Ægean sea; 
And where the deep Elysian rest? 
It haunts the vale where r
neus strong 
Pours his incessant stream along, 
'Vhile craggy ridge and mountain bare 
Cut keenly through the liquid air, 


6 Zeller, i. p, 38, 
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And in their own pure tints arrayed, 
Scorn earth's green robes which change and fade, 
And stand in beauty undecayed, 
Guard::; of the bold and free."7 


It seems to me essential to bear in Inind through- 
out our whole inquiry this standing-point of the 
Greek mind, because through all the succession of 
schools and the fluctuation of doctrines, it relnnins, 
so to say, the ground-,vork on ,vhich they are 
embroidered. It is the very texture of Hellenic 
thought upon which first Pythagoras, then Plato, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, Zeno, Cleanthes, Panætius, 
and even Plotinus and Porphyrius spin their web. 
They vary the decoration, but the substance re- 
111ains unaltered. This standing-point rules the 
conception of virtue, and therefore of the ,vhole 
1110ral 'VOl' ld. It reaches also to the final end of 
man, and determines it. 
l\Ioreoyer as the intellectual po,ver of man 
seell1S to have culminated in the Hellenic race, so 
it ,,
ou1d seen1 that a state of things existed among 
that people which left the hUlnan reason practi- 
cally more to its own unaided resources than we 
find to haye been the case elsewhere. No doubt 
the Greek 111ind had lived and brooded for ages 
upon the rell1ains of original revelation, nor can 
any learning now completely unravel the inter- 
,voven threads of tradition and reason so as to 
distinguish their separate ,york. Ho,vever, it is 
certain that in the sixth century before Christ the 


1 Newman, Yerses on va'J'iolls occasions; Heathen Greece, Pi 158. 
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Greeks were ,vithout a hierarchy, and ,vithout a 
definite theology: not indeed ,vithout individual 
priesthood
, traditionary rites, and an existing ,vor- 
ship, as well as certain luysteries which professed 
to communicate a higher and more recondite doc- 
trine than that exposed to the vulgar gaze. But 
in the absence of any hierarchy holding this priest- 
hood together, and teaching anything like a spe- 
cific doctrine about divine and human things, a 
very large range indeed 1\
as given to the mind, 
acting upon this shadowy religious belief, and re- 
acted upon by it, to form their philosophy. The 
Greeks did not, any more than antiquity in general, 
use the acts of religious service for instruction by 
religious discourse. 8 In other words, there ,vas no 
such thing as preaching among them. A domain 
therefore was open to the philosopher on which he 
might stand without directly impeaching the ances- 
tral worship, ,vhile he examined its grounds, and 
perhaps sapped its foundations. He was therein 
taking up a position ,vhich their priests, the civil 
functionaries of religious rites scarcely any longer 
retaining a spirituallueaning or a n10ral cogency, 
had not occupied. 
Thus it ,vas that in the nlidst of a people who 
"\yorshipped traditionally a D1ultitude of gods and 


8 Zeller, i. p. 43. "Aber es liegt iiberhaupt nicht in der Weise des 
Alterthums, die gottesdienstlichen Handlungen zur Belehrung durch 
Religionsvorträge zu benÜtzen, Ein Julian mochte in Nachahmung 
christlicher Sitte dazu den Versuch machen, aus der klassischen Zeit 
ßelbst ist uns kein Beispiel hievon Überliefert." 
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goddesses, such as we have theJn exhibited in the 
I-Iomeric and Jlesiodic poeIns, the chief, perhaps 
the only, and the yet un,vritten literature of that 
clay, beings 1vith a personal character and ,vill, 
,vho ,,"'ere supposed to divide the government of 
the world bet,veen thenl, with a more or less re- 
cognised sovereignty of one chie
 arose lnen ,vho 
set thenlselves by the light of reason to think 
steadily and continuously how that world in which 
they ,vere living had become "That it was. Such 
a 1110Vement of lllind indicated in itself dissatis- 
faction ,vith the existing religio
, wherein the 
gods ,vere considered the causes of things, and 
their ,vilIs the rulers of thenl, though in the back- 
ground eyen here loomed the idea of fate, the 
representative, as it were, of brute l1uttter, froll1 
which the Greek 11lind could never disengage it- 
self. Y et ,vc do not find that these philosophers 
set themselves openly to attack the existing reli- 
gion; rather leaving it in possession, and them- 
selves usually complying with its forms, they pur- 
sued their 0''''11 train of thought, as it were by its 
side, not choosing to look ,vhither it ,vonld lead 
theIne 
Such very Inuch appears the position of in- 
quirers in the first period of Gr2ek philosophy, 
,vhich is generally made to extend from its rise 
nnder Thales to the time of the Sophists and So- 
crates. Their thoughts were mainly occupied ,vith 
the appearances of the physical ,vorld: they specu- 
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lated ho,v it could have arisen. Thus Thales, "\ye 
are told, iInagined its first principle to be water; 
Anaximander, boundless matter; Anaximenes, air; 
the Pythagoreans said, all is number; the Eleatic 
school, all is the one unchangeable bei
g. 9 On 
the contrary Heracleitus conceived the one Being 
as ever in motion, involved in perpetual change: 
in accordance ,vith ,vhich he nowhere finds true 
knowledge, and thinks the mass of men have no 
understanding for eternal truth. 10 Empedocles of 
Agrigentum sets forth the four elements, earth, 
,vater, air, and fire, as the material principles or 
roots of things, attaching to these t,vo ideal prin- 
ciples as moving forces, Love as the unitive, and 
Hatred as the severing. 11 Anaxagoras, over and 
above lnechanical causes, to \vhich he limited hi111self 
in the explanation of everything in particular, re- 
cognises a divine spirit, which as the finest of all 
things is simple, unmixed, passionless reason, ,yhich 
came upon chaos, forming and ordering the ,vorld 
out of it. 12 Democritus of Abdera takes for his 
principles the Full and the Empty, identifying 
these with Being and :x on- being, or S0111ething and 
Nothing. His Full consists of indivisible atoms. 13 
The reularkable thing about all these systems, 
if we may so call them, is, that ,vhile the. existing 
popular religion teemed over, so to say, "\vith the 


9 Zeller, i. p, 141. 10 lb. i. pp. 449-452, 
11 Ueberweg, G1'und1'iss der Gescltic7de del' Pltilosopltie, ch,it. Aufl. i. 
p. G3, 
12 Ueberweg, i. G8, 13 lb. i. 72, 


II. 
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idea of a, number of personal agents directing 
human things, these philosophers nearly all con- 
curred in the attempt to find some one agent, and 
that material, from ,vhich all should spring. As yet 
even the radical distinction of lnatter and spirit 
was not clear to their minds :14 the soul of the 
individual lTIan ,vas to them merely a particle 
of the vital power ,vhich disclosed itself through 
the universe, the purest portion, but a portion still, 
of primal matter. In their conception of the 
constituent cause ,vhile they advanced to,yards 
lmity they receded from personality. Even the 
,vorld - forming Intelligence of Anaxagoras, ,vho 
first distinctly declares that spirit is not nlixed 
,vith matter, works only as a po,ver of nature, and 
is portrayed to us in a selni-sensuous form, as a 
finer matter .15 
After Greek philosophy had run out during 
about a hundred and fifty years in this sort of 
vague and imaginative speculation upon the phy- 
sical ,vorld, it under,vent a great change, ,yhich 
marks the transition to its second period. These 
successive opinions of philosophers led a class of 
men ,vho arose at Athens about the middle age of 
Socrates to the conclusion, that it ,vonld be lTIOre 


14 Döllinger, Heidentlw1ll 'ilnd J'ildentlwm, p. 272, and Zeller, i. p. 139, 
who states this of the Eleatics, Heracleitus, Democritus, and even the 
Pythagoreans, who, though they put Number instead of 1tiatter, yet con- 
ceived incorporeal principles as nlaterial, and so considered from the 
SaIne point of view the soul and the body, the ethical and the physical, 
in nlan, 
15 Zeller, ibid. 
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. 
Ijrofitable to turn the course of hUlnan thought 
from such co
mological reveries to the question of 
the perception itself of truth by man. He "rho 
accoll1plished this was Socrates, who turned his 
reflexion by preference upon man himself as the 
subj ect 1vho thinks and ,vills. 16 And herein his 
character had an influence over Greek philosophy 
,vhich is strikingI y lllarked through the ,vhole of 
its second period. This period embraces the So- 
phists, Socrates himsel
 Plato and Aristotle, and 
the Stoics and Epicureans; finally those Sceptic 
and Eclectic schools which rose naturally from 
the criticism detecting what is untenable in pre- 
ceding systelns. During the six hundred years 
,vhich elapse from the teaching career of Socrates 
to the death of )Iarcus Antoninus we lllay say that 
one great line of inquiry occupied among philo- 
sophers the hlunan Inind; it was man hiIll s elf, as 
the subject of logical thought and moral ,vill. 17 
The chief endeavour ,vas to form a science of 
ethics, and a scienée of reasoning, to which phy- 
sical and mathelllatical studies, though at times 


16 Ueberweg, i,7:5. "Die Sophistik bildet den Uebergang Yon del' 
kosmologischen zu del' auf das denkende und wollen de Subject gerich- 
feten Philosophie." p. 76. "Sokrates". theilt mit den Sophisten die 
allgemeine Tendenz del' Reflexion auf ùJ.s Subject, tritt aber zu ihnen 
dadurch in Gegensatz, das seine Reflexion sich nicht bloss auf die ele- 
mentaren Functionen des Subjects, die 'Vahrnehmung und Meinung und 
das sinnliche und egoistische Begehren, sondern auch auf die höchsten 
gestigen, zur Objectivität in wesentlicher Beziehung stehenden Func- 
tionen, niimlich auf das 'Yissen und die Tugend richtet." 
17 lb. i, 76, 


L "'ti. P\l 
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1yarnlly pursued and never ,vholly neglected, ,vere 
yet subordinate. 18 
"Tho is this man of singular ugliness, ,vith a 
face like fi Silenus, ,,
ith a body enduring hunger 
and i111pervious to heat and cold, ,vho for thirty 
years frequents froIn 1110r111ng to night the agora, 
the streets, the porticoes of Athens; who can drain 
the ,,
ine-cup through the night, and 1vith reason 
uninlprrirec1 discuss philosophy through the follo,v- 
ing day; never alone, ready to converse ,,"ith all 
in 'Vh0I11 he discerned the gernl of inquiry; ,vho 
neither courts the high nor despises the lo,v, but 
beside ,yhOlll may be found the reckless beauty of 
Alcibiades and the staid gravity of Kicias, the ad- 
111iring gaze of Plato eyen in youth nlajestic, and 
the sober hOInage of plainer Xenophon? 'Vho is 
this, the Inan Inost social of nlen ,yhere the ,,"'hole 
population is a club, the club of Athenian citizen- 
ship; ,yhose tongue arrests the most volatile and 
inconstant of peoples; ,vhose reason attracts and 
by turns c1ra,ys out or silences the most opposite 
of characters; ,vhose ,yhole life is publicity; of 
spirit at once hOInely and subtle, sÎlnple and criti- 
cal, parent both of philosophic certitude and philo- 
sophic scepticisIn? This is Socrates, the son of 
Sophroniscus, to ,yhoIn Greek philosophy ,yilllook 


18 Thus Zeller throughout his great work perpetually deplores that 
through this long period, and with increasing force after Aristotle's time, 
pure science, die reine Wissensclwft, was not studied for its own sake, 
but was subordinate to a moral purpose, the question, that is, of man's 
greatest good, and his happiness. 
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back as on one that had given its bent and directed 
its course dUl
ing a thousand years, until the last 
of its defenders 19 ,vill fight a hopeless battle ,yith 
triunlphant Christianity, as the gods of Greece 
vanish, never more to return, and the lurid star 
of a false prophet teaching a false Inol1otheislll 
appears above the horizon, and takes the place, 
1vhich they have left vacant, to be chief foe of the 
Christian name. 
The special principle of Socrates is thus de- 
scribed to ns by an historian of Greek philoso- 
phy.20 "It is not nlerely an already existing 
1110de of thought ,vhich was further developerl by 
Socrates, but an essentially ne1V principle and pro- 
ceeding which ,vere introduced into philosophy. 
"\Vhilst all preceding philosophy had been directed 
ill1mediately on the object, so that the question of 
the essence and grounds of natural appearances is 
in it the radical question, on ,vhich all others de- 
pend, Socrates was the first to give utterance to 
the conviction that nothing can be known respect- 
ing anything which ll1eets our thought, before its 
general essence, its conception, be deter111ined: 
that accordingly the trial of our O"'TI representa- 
tions by the standard of the conception is philo- 
sophical self-cognition, the beginning and the con- 
dition of all true kno,ving: ,vhilst those who pre- 
ceded hinl had arrived through the consideration 


]:J Simplicim::, in the 
ixth century, 
20 Zeller, i, p. 117. 
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of things only to distinguishing between the repre- 
sentation of things and the knowing of them, he, 
reversing this, makes all cognition of things de- 
pendent on the right view of the nature of kno,v- 
ledge." 
.L.\nother 21 says: "It is stated in ..Aristotle's 
..1.11 eto})ltY8ics 22 that Socrates introduced the me- 
thod of Induction and Definition, ,,,,hich proceeds 
froll1 the individual to the deterlnination of the 
conception. Aristotle nlarks 23 the dOlnain of ethics 
as that on ,,
hich Socrates applied this n1ethod. 
According to him the fUlldaluental vie,v of So- 
crates "\yas the indivisible unity of theoretical pru- 
deuce anel practical ability on ethical ground. 
Socrates conceived all the virtues to be pru- 
dences, inasmuch as they are sciences. 24 These 
statelnents are fully borne out by the portraits of 
Xenophon and Plato: Aristotle has only given 
point to their expression. Thus Xenophon says,25 
, he ,vas ever conversing about hUlnan things, in- 
quiring "hat ,vas piety and ,,
hat ilnpiety; ,vhat 
honour and ,,,,hat turpitude; ,vhat just and ,vhat 
unjust; what sobermindedness and what madness; 
,vhat courage and ,vhat cowardice; ,,
hat policy 
and ,vhat politician; ,vhat the government of nIen 
and ,vho capable of it; and suchlike things; and 
those who knew these he esteemed lnen of honour 


21 Ueberweg, i. p. 88, 22 xiii. 4, 23 .JIetajJlt, i. G, 
2-1 
WKp&.T7]S cþpov1}O"ELS èpETO eîvaL '1I"&.O"as Tàs åpETó'S. . . . Ì\6')1ovs 'Tàs åPETàs 
c;!eTo eÎJIat" È'1I"LO"T1;p.as ')Iàp EÎJlaL '1I"ó'O"as, Etltic. i.Yic, vi. 13. 
25 Xell, Jle JJl. i. 1. 1 G. 
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and goodness, those who knew them not to be 
justly called of servile mind.' 'Never did he 
cease inquiring ,vith those who frêquented him 
about ,vhat everything was.'26 , And he did not 
distinguish between wisdom and temperance, but 
he asserted that justice and every other virtue ,vas 
wisdom.'27 'Vith this view hang together the con- 
victions that virtue can be taught, that all virtue 
in truth is OIÙY one, and that no one is willingly 
wicked, but only through ignorance. 28 The good 
is identical with the beautiful and the expedient. 
Right dealing, grounded upon prudence and prac- 
tice, is better than good fortune. Self-knowledge, 
the fulfilment of the Delphic Apollo's injunction, 
'I
now thyself,' is the condition of practical ability. 
External goods do not advance. To need nothing 
is godlike; to need the least possible COlnes near- 
est to the divine perfection. 29 Cicero's well-kno-\vn 
expression is substantially correct,30 that Socrates 
called down philosophy from heaven to earth, in- 
troduced it into cities and houses, and required it 
to study life, morals, goods and evils, which con- 
stituted a progress from the natural philosophy 
pursued by his predecessors to ethics ,vhose pro- 
vince is man. But Socrates possessed no complete 
system of ethical doctrines, but only the main- 
spring of inquiry; and so it was natural that he 


26 Xen. J.1Icm. iv. 6, 1. 27 Ibid, iii. 4. 9. 
28 Ibid. üi. 9, iv. 6; S!/mpos. iÏI 12 1 Plat. AjJol. 25 e; Pl'Otag. 
p. 329 b. 
29 
lIemor. i. 6, 10, 30 Tuse. v, 4. 
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could only reach definite ethical stateIllents in con- 
versation ,vith others. Thus his art ,vas l\Iental 
)Iid,vifery,31 as Plato designates it. His confessed 
non-kno,vledge, resting on the firlll consciousness 
of the essence of true kno,vledge, stood higher 
than the imagined kllo,vledge of those ,vho con- 
versed ,vith hinl; and to it 'v"as attached the So- 
cratic Irony; that apparent recognition ,vhich is 
paid to the superior ,visdom and prudence of an- 
other until this i
 dissolved into its nothingness 
by the dialectic exanlinatioll which Illeasures ,vhat 
is IllfLintrrined as a generalisation by the fixed point 
of the particular case. Thus it ,vas that Socrates 
exercised the charge of exalllining 111en,32 ,vhich he 
,yas convinced had been iUlposeò upon him by the 
Delphic god in the oracle elicited by Chærepho, 
that he ,vas the ,visest of men." 
The opinion, practice, and teaching of Socrates 
concerning the gods and the godhead are set forth 
11lOSt graphically by his disciple Xenophon in t,vo 
chapters of his JleJ1}oT"aúilia. Scarcely could ß 
Christian moralist exhibit more lucidly the argu- 
111ent from design in proof of a divine Providence 
"\vhich has forIlled and ,vhich rules the ,vorld; 
Illore than this, which has produced the seasons 
of the year, the plants, the animals, for the good 
of Inan. In the eyes of Socrates the human body 
itself is a llever-failingproof of the divine love of 


31 7} p.afEvTlKf;, Plat, Tlwæt. p. 14ft 
32 i{lTCf.(jlS, Plat. .A1Jol. p. 20. 
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Inan. He details the ,visdonl ,vith ,vhich it is put 
together, and forces the opponent, who is intro- 
duced as not sacrificing, nor praying to the gods, 
nor believing in divination, to confess: "\Vhen I 
consider this, assuredly these things seem the de- 
vice of some ,vise ,yorld-maker, the lover of living 
things." 33 Another he compels by a long enu- 
meration of divine benefits to Inan to come to a 
sinlilar conclusion. 34 "Certainly, Socrates, the 
gods seenl to have a great care for nlen. Besides, 
he replies, ,,
hen we cannot foresee in the future 
,vhat is good for us, they help us by revealing 
through divination ,yhat is to COlne, and instruct- 
ing us as to the best course. Xay, Socrates, re- 
joins the other, they SeeIl1 to treat you even lllore 
kindly than other nlen; for without being asked 
by you they signify before to you ,vhat you should 
do and ,vhat leave undone. That I say true, ans- 
,vel'S Socrates, even you, 0 Euthydemus, ,yill ac- 
knowledge, if you do not ,vait until you see the 
fornls of the gods, but are contented, ,vhen you 
behold their ,yorks, to "Torship and honour theIne 
.And consider that the gods thenlselves point this 
out to you: for not only do the rest of theIn, ,vhen 
they give us good things, not exhibit themselves to 
our senses in so doing, but he 35 "rho coördinates 


33 Xen, .JIUJJl. i. 4. 7. uocpoíi TtVÒS ð1J/.Ltovp1'ov Kd cþtÀot'c!Jov. 
34 Ibid. iv, 3. 
35 Ó Tðv öÀov KÓUP.OV UVJlTCJ.TTWJI T
 Kal UVVfXWV, lJl 
 7rc1.JlTa Tà KaÀv. Kal 
à.1'a6á lUTe, Kal àel p.
v XPWf.l.ÉIIOLS ò'TPIß1j TE Kal V1'fâ. Kal àrfJpaTov 7rapfXWV, 
Ð<<TTOV ðÈ JlO
p.aTos àvap.apT1}Tws t/7r7JPETOVJlTa, 0 í5 TO S T V. po É l' t UTa po È v 7r P á T- 
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and holds together the ,vhole universe, in ,vhon1 
are all beautiful and good things, and who pro- 
vides them for the perpetual use of men free from 
,vaste, disease, and old age, so that they help us 
unfailingly, quicker than thought, is discerned in 
the greatness of his. operations, but while he t1"d- 
ministers these to us, is himself invisible. And 
take thought that the sun, ,vho seenlS to be mani- 
fest to all, allows not men to examine him closely, 
but should anyone attenlpt to look at him shame- 
lessly, takes a,vay his sight. And the ministers 
of the gods too you will find evading our senses; 
the lightning shoots fronl on high, and is master 
wherever it alights, but is seell lleither in its ap- 
proach, nor in its stroke, nor in its departure. The 
"rinds thelTIselves are invisible, but their ,,"'orks are 
manifest, and we feel thenl as they come. Nay 
and man's soul too, or if there be anything else in 
man participating the divine, nlanifestly rules in 
us as a king, but is not seen. Bearing in thought 
these things ,ve lTIUst not despise the invisible, but 
learning their po,ver by their results, honour that 
,vhich is divine. 36 Indeed, Socrates, says Euthy- 
delTIus, for my part I am quite resolved not the 
least to neglect ,vhat is divine; but 111Y trouble is, 


7'CJJV bpâTCU, TåðE ð
 olKovop.éiJv aÓpaTOS 'Í]p.îv iUTL. Compare the 
famous passage of S. Paul, Rom. i. 19, 20. ðLÓTL T
 j'JlCJJUT
JI TOU eEOU 
CP&.VEpÓV iu7'LV iv o.vToîs' ð j'àp eE
S o.ÌYroîs icpo.vÉpCJJUE" Tà j'
ìp Ò.Ópo.Ta. o.ÌYrov 
à"1r
 KTlc:rECJJS KÓc:rP.OV TOîs 7rOLf}P.o.UL JlOOVP.EVo. KaOopâTaL, 
E àl'ðLOs aVTov ðQ" o.P.LS 
Kul OELcÝr7}S Els T
 Elvo.L o.v.rO
/S &.va7roÀoj'f}TOVS. Socrates draws precisely the 
conclusion which S. Paul aßserts that the premises warrant. 
36 T
 ðo.lP.ÓVLOV. 
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that it seems to me that no single man can ever be 
duly thankful for the kindnesses of the gods. Do 
not let this trouble you, Euthydemus, for you see 
the god at Delphi, when anyone asks him how to 
be grateful to the gods, answers, By your coun- 
try's la,v. K ow it is surely law every,,
here to 
please the gods by sacrifices, as best you can. 
How then can anyone honour the gods better or 
more piously than by doing what themselves bid? 
Only we must not be behind our power: for any- 
one ,,
ho is so behind surely is manifest therein as 
not honouring the gods. Our duty is to honour 
them to the utmost of our po,ver, and then to take 
heart and hope from them, the greate
t goods: for 
a man cannot sho,v a sound mind in hoping fr0111 
others greater goods than from those who have the 
power to give the greatest aid; nor from those in 
any other ,yay than by pleasing them. And ho,y 
can one better please them than by the most un- 
failing obedience to them? N ow by saying such 
things, and himself doing them, he was ever bring- 
ing those who were in intercourse with him to 
piety and a sound nund." 
The last ,yords of this man to his judges ,vere: 
" And now it is time that we depart, I to death, 
and you to life; but ,vhich of us are going unto 
the better thing is not clear to anyone save to 
God."37 ..And when the hemlock was reaching his 
heart,38 he uncovered his head, and said with his 


37 Plato, Apol., at the end, 


38 Pliædo, p. 118. 
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last utterance, "0 Crito, ,ve o"
e a cock to LEscu- 
lapius: pay it, and do not neglect it." 
I have cited at length these passages because 
I think that they exhibit clearly the opinions and 
convictions of Socrates on the nlost important 
of all subj ects. "r e behold here a Ulan of a very 
religious mind, holding ,vith the utmost tenacity 
the idea of a Providence, the Benefactor of 111el1 
and their Judge, since it discri111inates bet,veen 
thenl by re,vard and punishnlent: nor is it an íUl- 
personal Providence, an abstract Reason, but "a 
wise world-ulaker," ,vho loves man and does hiln 
good, and 1\
hose operations in this very purpose 
of doing hiln good indicate unity of design and 
perfection of execution: and yet in his conception 
of the godhead itself he halts bet"
een unity and 
plurality, and beside a statement such as ,ve nlight 
read in a l)auline epistle of the one God ,,
ho 
orders in harlnony the universe and holds it to- 
gether, ,ve find hill1 passing to the recognition and 
"\vorship of many. gods: beside ,yords to his judges 
most suùlime and most pathetic, concerning the 
issue of life and of death, 'vc find hiln ,vith his 
last breath directing his friend to discharge the 
sacrifice of a cock "\vhich he had prolnised to ..lEs- 
cniapius. He does 110t attelnpt to solve either the 
rational or the moral antagonisln between 111any 
gods and one; but practically he thro,vs hiulself 
into the ,vorship of his country, referring to the 
la,v of each place as that ,vhich should deteruline 
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for every nlan the question ho,v the gods fire to 
be honoured. And in this I believe that he is 
typical of the "Thole race of philosophers at whose 
head he stands. Like hiln they spoke of one God, 
and they offered the cock to ....Esculapius. If "
e 
seek the highest expressions concerning the divine 
unity, ,visdon1, and power ,vhich are to be found 
in :.their 'vritings, they approach S. Paul: if we 
consider other expressions, and above all, their 
practice, it is in the n1ain that other ,yord of So- 
crates, 'V or ship according to the law of your 
country. In the doctrine attributed to him both 
by Xenophon and Aristotle, that he identified vir- 
tue and prudence, and believed that no m
n is 
,yillingly ,vicked, but only out of ignorance, we 
have a proof ,vhich can scarcely be exceeded in 
force how entirely the standing-point of Socrates 
was that above attributed to the Greek nlind in 
general, that of a religion according to nature. It 
ignores in the most enlphatic because in the most 
unconscious ,yay the inclination to evil in man. 
The relation bet,\'"een God and Ulan is silnply that 
of greater and less. There is a physical affinity 
and a nUlllerical proportion betw"een that 111ighty 
nature ,,
hich is ruled through all its length and 
breadth by a pervading re9.son, and the portion of 
it contained in man's body and sou1. 39 


39 The view here taken would be powerfully confirmed by citing at 
length the interview of Socrates with the hetæra Theodote, as given 
by Xen. .J.1Iem. iii. 11. The unconscious absence from the mind of So- 
crates of any notion of turpitude in the occupation of Theodote is very 
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It is curious to imagine what would have been 
the effect of the life and the death of Socrates had 
he lived and died just as he did ,vith one sole ex- 
ception, that Plato and Xenophon had not been 
his disciples. Socrates ,,"'rote nothing: oral dis- 
course was his sole instrument of teaching. 'Vhen 
its last memories had faded a,vay, ,ve might have 
known as little of him as ,ve really kno,v of Py- 
thagoras. He would still indeed have been the 
greatest of heathen names because he died for his 
Inoral convictions. This Inight have been all, and 
it ,yould have been very much. This, ho,vever, 
,,"'as not to be. In Xenophon's J.1IeJTlOrabilia ,ve 
haye an accurate life-portrait of the man, ,,"'hile in 
the great genius of Plato we have the application 
of ,,,,"hat n1ay be ternled Socratic principles to the 
formation of an ethical, logical, and physical system. 
The )legaric 40 school of Euclides, and Phædo's 
bchool of Elis, took indeed one side of his doctrine, 
the dialectic, for their special subject of inquiry; 
the Cynic school of Antisthenes and the Cyrenian 
school of Aristippus another side, the ethical: but 
it ,vas Plato who elIlbraced in one comprehensive 
schen1e the ,,"'hole grasp of his master's thought, 


striking indeed, One is reminded that Socrates took le5sons in rhetoric 
of that Aspasia, herself the hetæra of Pericles, who is recorded to have 
educated a school of Theodotes. Thus Plutarch, Pn'icles, 24, 8ays of 
her, 7f'o.Lð[cTlco.s ÉTWPOÓcro.s Tpicþovcro., In the Meneximus, p, 235, Socrates 
claims her as being his ðtôåcrlCo.Àos oíìcro. ou 7f'CÍPv cpavÀ7J 7f'Epl fn1TOpLlC1JS, quoted 
by Wall on, de l' Esclal'age, vol. i. p. 190. 
40 Ueberweg, i. 92, 93. 
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as ,yell as the collective approved elements of for- 
mer systems. 
The principle of Socrates concerning the union 
of knowledO'e and virtue invited his followers to 
ð 
,,"ork out a system of dialectics and ethics. 41 .And 
further the dialectic process of induction and defi- 
nition, ,vhich Aristotle tells us that Socrates intro- 
duced, was made by Plato the foundation of his 
philosophy.42 Its central point is the doctrine of 
Ideas. Kow the Platonic Idea is the object of the 
conception. As a single object becolnes known by 
its representation, so the Idea becomes kno,,"n by 
its conception. It is not the essence as such \vhich 
dwells in many sinlilar individual objects, but that 
e
sence as represented perfectly in its kind, unal- 
terably, in unity, independence, and self-existence. 
The Idea points to the general, but is represented 
by Plato as an original image of the individual 
projected as it were outside of tinle and space. 
Conceive individuals "hich have a similar being, 
,or belong to the same class, delivered from the 
limits of time and space, of materiality and indi- 
vidual imperfections, and so reduced to that unity 
,vhich is the ground,,"ork of their existence, and 
such unity is the Platonic Idea. The highest Idea 
i
 the Idea of the good,43 ,\ hich is as it "ere the 
sun in the realnl of Ideas, viewed as the first cause 
of being and of knowledge. Plato seems to identify 


41 Ueberweg, i. 91. 
43 Ibid, i. 118. 


42 Ibid, i. 117. 
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it ,vith the highest godheacl.. Thus the method to 
attain the kno,vledge of Ideas is dialectics, ,vhich 
comprehend the double path of rising to the gene- 
ral and returning froln the general to the particular. 
As to the generation 44 of the doctrine of Ideas, 
Aristotle states it as the comlnon product of the 
doctrine of Heracleitus that everything ,vhich 
meets the sens'es is subject to change and flux, 
and of the Socratic vie"'\v of the conception. From 
Socrates Plato learnt that ",.hen once this is rightly 
forIned, it can be held fast unchangeably: he ,voulcl 
not then npply it to anything which Ineets the 
senses, but inferred that there l1lUst be other be- 
ings ,yhich are the objects of the kno,vledge ac- 
quired by the conception, nnQ these objects he 
ntuned Ideas. The filiation,45 then, between So- 
crates and Plato is this: Socrates ,vas the first 
to require that all kno,vledge and all nloral deal- 
ing should proceed fronl the kno,ving of the con- 
ception, and endeavoured to execute this by his 
inductive proces
, ,vhile ,vith Plato the same con- . 
viction formed the starting-point of a philosophi- 
cal systeul: so that ,vhat ,vith Socrates ,vas simply 
a rule of scientific procedure ,vas carried out by 
Plato to an objective intuition, and ,vhen Socrates 
said, Only the kno,ving of the conception is true 
kno,vledge, Plato added, Only the being of the con- 
ception is true being. 


4-1 Ueber"
eg, i. 1.20
 from Aristotle, JIeto]J71. i. 6 find 9, and xiii. 4. 
45 Zeller, i. 119. 
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Thus in Plato we have a luan of great original 
lllind attelllpting ,vith this instrument of induction 
and definition to fornl a schelne of the uniYer
e, 
,vhich divides under his hand into a triple aspect 
of ethics, physics, and dialectics. 46 No douht his 
main intention ,vas to offer to the cultured and 
reflective few,-that inner circle to which his 
teaching and his ,vritings were directed,-a phi- 
losophy ,vhich should serve thenl as a religion,47 
,vhich should fill up the gaps and remove the 
anomalies of the exist:ng ,vorship, purifying and 
restoring it, while it preserved annty with it not- 
,vithstandirig. . Such being his intention, the Inan- 
ner in which he treats the doctrine of the Divine 
Being is the lnore reluarkable. Instead of basing 
his philosophy upon it, and showing its relation as 
a part of his system of physics, ethics, and dialec- 
tics, he speaks of it frequently indeed, but al,vays 
incidentally. 48 It is not so ,vith other doctrines 
,vhich he has at heart. Three of his finest dia- 
logues are dedicated to setting forth as many 
aspects of his doctrine as to the soul's imnlor- 
tality; the Phædrus treats of its preëxistence; the 


46 Ueberweg, i. 120, remarks: "Die Eintheilung del' Philosopbie in 
Ethik, Pbrsik und Dialektik (die Cicero Acad, pOB, i. 5, I!), Plato zuge- 
sehreibt), hat naeh Sextus Empir (adL .JIath, vii. IG) zuerst Plato's 
Sehüler Xenoerates förmlieh aufgestellt: Plato aber sei, sagt Sextus mit 
Recht, l5uV&P.EL ihr Urheber, à.PXrJ"'Y&S," 
47 See Zener, vol. ii, part 2, p, 599. Döllinger, p. 2!)!), sec. 122 ; p, 279, 
sec, 87. 
48 Zeller, ii, part 1, p,5!)8. "Ueber die
e beidell Gegenstände (die 
Religion und die Kunst) hat sich Plato ziem1ich hiil1 fig, aber immer 
nul' geJegenheitIich geäu
sert." .. 


II. 


DD 
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Banquet of the influence of imlnortality on the re- 
lations of the present life; the Phædo of death as 
the means of a happy futurity.49 But no one col- 
lects together find lucidly exhibits his vie,v of the 
divine nature. This has to be picked out of his 
,vritings, a bit here, and another there, and put to.. 
gether by the student. No dOllbt he felt, as he 
has said, 50 "with regard to the :\Iaker find the 
Father of this universe it is hard to find him out, 
and ,vhen you have found him iU1possibie to de- 
scribe hilU to all men." He ,vas intimately con- 
vinced that the great 111ass of n1ankind ,vas quite 
unsuited to receive the conception of the Divine 
Being ,vhich he had forlued. But I believe there 
to have been another reason of greater force ,vith 
him for his not having presented as a "rhole his 
conclusions on this central doctrine of all. It ,vas 
not lnerely that the fate of his luaster Socrates ,vas 
ever before hiln,51 but the singular position ,vhich 
he held ,vith regard to the established worship. 
He ,,
ished to correct, not to destroy it; he wished 
to reduce it to monotheism, and yet to preserve 
polytheism. The t,vo are bound together in his 
lnind. If then his ,vritings be carefully unalysed, 
and every reference to the Supreme Being put to- 


49 Döllinger, p. 290, sec, 110. 
50 Timæ'llS, 28. 
51 Thus Grote, Plato, i. 230, speaks of "the early caution produced 
by the fate of Socrates," and believes" such apprehension to have ope- 
rated as one motive deterring him from publishing any philosophical 

xposition under his own na1ue, nny nÀåTCI,)VOS (J'{rY"Ypa,u.p.a," p. 231. 
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gether into a sort of mosaic, 52 we should find the 
follo,ving picture. The everlasting essence of 
things, ,vith which Philosophy deals, is the high- 
est object. Ideas are those e-verlasting gods after 
the pattern of,vhich the world and all things which 
are in it are fornled, and the Godhead, taken abso- 
lutely, is not distinct from the highest Idea. Plato 
sets forth the causality of Ideas and the s"Tay of 
reason in the ,vor ld together ,vith the impossibility 
to explain ,vhat is generated save by an Ingenerate, 
motion save by a soul, and the ordered disposition 
of the ,vorld, working out a purpose, save by rea- 
son; and in all ,vhich he declares respecting the 
Godhead, the Idea of Good, of the highest meta- 
physical and ethical perfection, is his guiding- 
point. As this highest Idea stands at..the head of 
all Ideas as the cause of all being and kno,vledge, 
so the one everlasting invisible God, the Forlner 
and Father of all things, stands at the head of all 
the gods, alike difficult to find and to describe. 
Just as the above Idea is distinguished by the con- 
ception of the Good, so Plato selects goodness as 
God's Inost essential attribute. It is on this ground 
that he luaintains the Godhead to be absolutely 
good and upright, and its operation to be merely 
good and upright; against the old notion which 
ÌJuputed envy to it, and derived evil fron! it. 


52 This has been done by Zeller, vol. ii. part 1, pr. I)!)9-G02, from 
whom I take it, He supports his allalY8i
 with a great number of re- 
ferPllces to Y3riou
 works of P13to, 
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Again, in opposition to the fi1bulous appearances 
of the gods, it is froIn the goodness of the God- 
head that he deduces its unchangeableness, inas- 
llluch as ,vhat is perfect can neither be changed 
by anything else, nor change itsel
 find so beC0l11e 
worse. He adds, the Godhead ,viII never sho,v 
itself to In ell other than it is, since all falsehood 
is foreign to it; inasllluch as to falsehood in the 
properest sense, that is, ignorance and self-decep- 
tion, it is not exposed, and has 110 need to deceive 
others. He extols the diyine perfection, to ,vhich 
no beauty and no excellence is ,vanting; the di- 
vine power, which e1l1braces eyerything and can 
do everything ,vhich is possible, that i
, ,vhich 
does not inyolve a llloral or a llletaphysical con- 
tradiction : ,for instance, it is impossible for God 
to "rish to change IIinlsel
 for evil to cease, and 
fron1 the doctrine respecting the forIlling of the 
'vorlcl and Inatter it is clear that the divine ac- 
tivity in producing is limited by the nature of the 
finite. 53 He extols the divine ,vi
doln ,vhich dis- 


.53 Zeller, Y01. ii. part 1, p. 487, remarks of Plato's doctrine: "So far 
as things are the appearance and the image of the Idea, they must be 
determined by the Idea; so far as they have in themselves a proper 
principle in matter, they must be determined likewi8e by necessity: 
since, certain as it is that the world is the work of reason, it is as little 
to be left out of mind that in its formation beside reason another blindly 
working cause was in play, and that even the Godhead could make its 
work not absolutely perfect, but only EO good as the nature of the finite 
permitted;" and he refers to many passages of the Tlmæus, of which one 
will suffice, wherein at the conclusion of a review of the pby
ical causes 
of things Plato says: 'TaVra ðn 7råVTa 'TÓ'TE TaúT'[J 7rHþvlCóTa 

 Ò.V&.1'1C1]S b'TOV 
ICa.À.À[U'TOV 'TE lCal àp[UTOV ð1]fJ.LOVP1'bs 
V 'Tots 1'L1'VOfJ.ÉIIOlS 7rapEÀ&'/J-ßU.VEV, 7]v[lCa 
T
JV alJT&.plC1] TE lCal 'TÒV 'TfÀEwTa'TOV efbv l"(Évlla, XpW/J-EVOS "'
v Taîs 7rEpl 'TaÛTa 
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poses all things to its purpose; its omniscience, 
,vhich nothing escapes; its justice, "\vhich leaves 
no transgression unpunished and no virtue unre- 
,vnrdcd; its goodness, "\vhich makes the best pro- 
vision for alL lIe rejects, as notions taken fronl 
man, not n1erely the Godhead's having a body, but 
likc,vise all those tales ,yhich impute passions, 
quarrels, crilnes of every kind to the gods. He 
declares then1 to be exalted above pleasure and 
displeasure, to be untouched by any evil; and is 
full of moral indignation at the thought that they 
allo,v theillseives to be ,yon over, or rather cor- 
rupted, by prayers and offerings. }Ioreover he 
sho,vs that everything is ordered and ruled by 
Divine Providence, "\vhich extends over the least 
as ,yell as the greatest, and as regards men is 
especially convinced that they are a carefully- 
tended possession of the Godhead, and that all 
things must issue in good to those ,vho through 
virtue gain its good,vill. If the unequal and un- 
just distribution of men's lot is objected, his reply 
is, that virtue carries its re,vard and ,vickedness 
its punishlnent in1lnediately in itself; further, that 
both are sure of a complete retribution in the 


ool-rluLs Ó7r7JpETOVCTaLS, TÒ ðÈ E
 TEKTaLVó/J-EVOS lv 7râCTL Toîs "YL"YVO/J-ÉVOLS aÙTÒS- ðLÒ 


 XP
 'SV" ahías e1ò7J õwpíreUeaL, TÒ /J-Èv àvaÏ'Kawv, TÒ ðÈ 8ewv, Kal TÒ pJv 8EWV 
Èv tJ.TraCTL r7J HW K'T1}CTEWS ËVEKa EÙÒa.(P.OVOS ßlov, Ka8' 8CTOV 7}/J-WV 7} cþVCTLS ivðÉXETaL, 
TÒ ðè ð.va"YKaWJI 'KElVGlJV XáPLV, ÀO"YLrO/J-ÉJlOVS &s 
VEV TO{n-GlJV où ðvvaTà aÙTà 'Kewa, 
Ècþ' 0& CTTrOVðúro/J-eJl, p.óva Ka'TaVDEîv, oùõ' a(; Àaßew, oùò' úÀÀGlJS 7rGIJS P.E'T, aCTXEîJl 
p, G8, Compare p. 48, /J-E/J-L"YP.ÉJl7J Ï'àp o(;v 7} TouðE TOU KÓCT/J-OV "YÉVECTLS ,
 
Ò.JláÏ'K7J
 TE Kal vou CTVCTTáCTEGlJS È"YEvv1}8'1]" K' T, À, 
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after-,vorlò, ,,
hile already in this life as a rule In 
the end the upright goes not ,vithout recognition 
and thanks, nor the transgressor ,yithout universal 
hate and detestation. As to the general fact that 
there is evil in the ,vorId, it seemed to hÏ1n so in- 
evitable that it "as not requisite expressly to de- 
fend the Godhead on that score. All these state- 
Inellts carry us back at last to one and the san1e 
point. It is the Idea of the Good by applying 
,vhich Plato produces so exalted a doctrine of 
God. 'In the like spirit he ,vill consider only the 
Inoral intention in acts of worship. He alone can 
please the Godhead ,vho is like it, and he alone is 
like it ,vho is pious, ,vise, and just. The gods can- 
not receive the gifts of the ,vicked; the virtuous 
alone have a right to invoke thenl. God is good- 
ness; and he ,vho bears not the Í1nage of that 
goodness in hÍ1nself stands in no communion ,vi th 
him. 
The doctrine here set forth is the highest ever 
reached by purely heathen Greek speculation; but 
,ve 11lust remenlber that it is not thus collected 
into a head by Plato hilnself, still less is it put 
into such a relation to his physical, his logical, and 
his n10ral systenl as such a doctrine ought to bear. 
A lnan who had reached so lofty u conyiction of 
the divine unity and 1110ral perfection as this n1ust, 
if he ,vould lnake it effectual, give to it in his sys- 
tell1 the place ,vhich it really holds in the ,vorld. 
If there be indeed a l\Iaker a.nd Father of the 
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universe by ,vholn all things consist, all that Plato 
taught should bave been subordinated to this its 
fir
t principle, and the sunl of his teaching to Inen 
should have been to set him forth. So far is this 
froln the position ,vhich Plato really took, that in 
his ideal Republic no other religion but the tra- 
ditional Greek religion was to subsist; he changes 
nothing in the very forms of the polytheistic -n'"or- 
ship; he refers the decision on many points to 
the Delphic Apollo:54 And when in his last book 
on the Laws 55 he sets forth the notion of a se- 
cond best state, one ,vhich can be realised under 
actual circunlstances, ,vherein he gives a mass of 
practical directions for the needs of the lower 
classes, religion in its purely polytheistic dress is 
the soul of his teaching, the groundwork of his 
structure. 
Ien are to worship first of all the 
Olrmpian gods, and the gods ,vho are the patrons 
of the city; then the gods of the earth; then de- 
mons and heroes; and all these in the traditional 
,yay by offerings, prayers, and YO,vs. All good in 
public life is their gift; everything is to be con- 
secrated to them; to yiolate their shrines is the 
greatest of crimes. In fact, after all, but fe,v of 
Inankind are capable of understanding or receiv- 
ing the philosophic God. HOlvever imperfect 56 the 


5.. DöIlinger, p. 297, see, 119, quoted, 
55 So likewise Zeller remarks, vol. ii. pad I, p. GO!: "Die Gesetze, 
welehen die philosophisehen Regenten fehlen, behandeln die Yolks-re- 
ligion durehweg als die sittliehe Grundlage des Staatswesens," 
56 Ibid. p. 60:';. 
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popular belief in the gods may be, and ho,,
ever 
unsatisfactory to hi1n the allegorical interpretatiollR 
of it then so much in vogue, yet is it in l">lato's 
conviction indispensüble to all those who hayc 
not had a scientific education. 
Ien nlust first be 
taught ,vith lies, and then with the truth: the po- 
pular fables and the worship grounded on thc1n 
js therefore for all the first, and for 1110st the only 
form of religion. 57 rrhe philosopher, it is true, 
sees deeper and despises the1n in his heart. Thus 
the nlonotheist in speculation is a polytheist in 
prnctice : as Socrates, the model and cxen1plar of 
Greek philosophy, ,vith his dying breath, so Plato, 
its most inspired teacher ",.ith all the yoice of his 
authority, sacrificed the cock to ..lEsculapius. 
]
nt moreover, this supreme God, who has to 
be di
interred fronl the recesses of the Platonic 
teaching, and conciliated ",.ith the ,vorship prac- 
tically paid to a host of subordinate gods, is in 
Plato's conception neither absolutely personal nor 
tree, and he is not the Creator but only the Fornler 
of the ,vorld. In Plato's theory there is coeternnl 
,,
ith hi1ll a first 1nattcr, \\'Ï.thout forn1 or quality, 
,vhich exists independcntly of hilll; ,vhich 1110rc- , 
over is inhabited and swayed to and fro in dis- 
orderly heavings by a sort of soul, the token of 


57 Here Zeller remarks: "Diese V oraussetzung liegt del' ganzen Be- 
handlung diesel' Gegenstiinde ùei Plato zu Grunde. . . . Daf3s die philo- 
sophische Erkellntl1iss imlller auf eine kleine .Mindel'heit beschl'änkt sein 
miisse i8t Plato's entschiedelle Ueberzeugung," 
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th

t dark X ecessity58 ,,
hich rises behind the figures 
of god::; nnd men in Greek poetry. It is indeed 
the "
ork of the divine reason to come c1o,,
n upon 
thiB shapeless nlass and its inborn mover, and out 
of them to construct the ,yorld-soul, ,vith which 
and ,yith his O""'ll renson he forms and ll1aintains 
and vivifies the ordered universe. As he is by this 
operation the Father of the universe, so this First 
-:\Iatter is "the )lother of all generation," the con- 
dition of the existence of corporeal things. TIut in 
this original n1ntter lies the origin of evil, ,vhich, 
perpetuated in the corporeal structure of 111an, can 
indeed be tnmed and schooled, and in a certain 
degree subdued, but never can be extern1innted 
by the divine reason. The po,yer, the ,visdoln, and 
the providence of Plato's God nre encountered by 
this check, ,yhich stands eternally over against the 
Den1iurgo::, in his ,vorld-forn1Îng activity, which 
limits his freedom, and impairs his personality, 
,vhile it excludes the "Thole idea of creation. 
Students of this philosophyõ9 attel11pt to associate 
together his highest Idea, that of the Good, ,vith 
the suprellle God, of ,,
honl he speaks with per- 
sonal attributes, as the just, the ,vise, the true, tbe 
good, but adn1Ît that Plato has not attempted to 
solve the problem ho,v the Iden, ,vhich by his hypo- 
thesis as it is the highest is also the most general, 
is at the 
al11e time the lllOst individual, the one 


58 Döllinger, p, 293. 
59 See Zeller, vol. ii. part 1, pp. 448-4,)7. 
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personal God. In fact, it is admitted that he fails 
-together ,vith all the ancient Greek ,vriters-in 
the strict conception of personality. 60 As accord- 
ing to hiIn individual beings are ,vhat they are 
only by participation of sOInething higher, it is no 
wonder that in describing that one Reason, the 
Idea of the Good, the highest and 1110st general of 
all, ,vhich forIns and governs the ,vorld, his lan- 
gnage oscillates between the personal and the iUl- 
personal. But if his philosophical reasons tend 
one ,yay, it lllust be allowed that the heart and 
affections of the nlan, and the "Thole moral sense 
of the teacher, decide another. 
The ethical systenl of Plato appears to be a 
strict deduction froI11 his physical. As man in his 
yie,v is a COlllpound of lllatter, yivified by a por- 
tion of the ,yorld-soul, "Which the divine reason 
takes and unites ,vith a portion of itself, so his 
virtues correspond to this threefold C0111position. 61 
For 111311 ha::, an ilnmortal portion in his soul, the 
reason, the godlike, in hiln, but the divine reason, 
in joining a portion of the ,vorld-soul ,vith lnatter, 
invest:s it ,vith two I110rtal parts, one the courage- 
ous, or Iuanly, the other, sensuous desire, or the 
fenlale element, haying their seat in the body's 


60 "'Yie es sich aber in dieser Beziehung mit del' Persönlichkeit ver. 
haUe, dies ist eine Frnge, welche sich Plato wohl schwerlich bestimmt 
vorgeIegt hat, wie ja dem Alterthum überhaupt del' schårfere Begriff 
del' Per
önlichkeit fehlt., und die Vernunft nicht selten als allgemeine 
'Veltvernunft in eiller z,\:ischen Per.sönlichem und Unpersönlichem un- 
sichel' Echwankelldcll "... eise gedacht win!." Zeller, p, 454. 
61 Dölliuger, p, 2SG, sec. 103. Zeller, vol. ii. part 1, p. 538, 
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activity. To these rrnS1ver respectively the virtues 
of prudence, of courage, and of temperance, while 
justice COines in afterwards as a right ordering of 
the three, or as prudence applied to practice. The 
seat of all irregular desires, of all evil, in fact, is 
to l)lato in this union of the soul 1vith matter. As 
this nlatter is primordial, evil in its origin does 
not indeed spring from God, but it is beyond his 
p01ver: it springs from. that state of things which 
existed before the action of God on chaos :62 it 
must stand over against the good: and of neces- 
sity enconlpasses this mortal nature and the place 
of its habitation: and to man it lies not in the 
peryerted use of free- "Till, but in his original COIn- 
position, wherein his body is its seat. But in this 
triple cOlnposition of man Plato does not seenl to 
have clearly apprehended a hunlan personality at 
all: he has not even attenlptec1 to eXplain 63 in 
1vhat the unity of the soul consists besides these 
its three portions, two of which, being tied to the 
body
 drop off at death. 
I t is in the practice of Plato as a teacher that 
1ve can IllOst fitly consider the conception 1vhich 
the Greek philosophers in general had concerning 
the 11lethod of studying and imparting philosophy 


62 Tlleætctw
, p. 17G, 
WK. 'AÀÀ' oÌÍT' ènróÀt'uÐ,u 7"à KUKà 
VIIU7"ÓV, Æ E>EÓ- 

WpE' {mt'V&.II7"IOV '}'àp 7"L 7"cfJ ò.'}'a.ÐéjJ ùt'l t'lva.1 Ò.V&.'}'K7/, oÌÍT' Èv ÐEO'is o.trrù 'tôPVUÐa.l, 
7"
V 
È ÐV7}'r'hv cþVUIV Ka.1 7"óv
t' 7"ÒV 7"Ó7roV 7rEpI7roÀt't È
 Ò.V&.'}'K7jS. 
63 S
e Zeller, vol. ii. part 1, pp. 541-4, who points out a string of diffi- 
culties on the subject of personality, free-will, as maintained by Plato, 
and his doctrine that no one is willingly wicked, 
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altogethcr. It lvas about the fortieth year of his 
life, and t,velve years after the death of his Inas- 
tcr Socrates, that Plato, haying already travelled 
,videl)"'", settled at ..A.thens. 64 IIere he purchased a 
fixed residence at the ..A.cademia, ,vhich becanle fi.
onl 
that tiJne a philosophical school for study, conver- 
sation, ornllectures, and friendly nleetings. IIere 
he dre,v around him an inner circle of scholars to 
,vhom he addressed his un,vritten doctrines,65 es- 
l)ecially his doctrine of Ideas, the key to his whole 
systeln, according as they ,vere able, after prepara- 
tion, to receive them: and here besides he gave 
lectures ,,-hich Blight be attended not only by that 
illner circle of choice disciples but by studious 
persons in general. 'rhis residence of Plato served 
for three hundred years, froln 387 before Christ 
until the siege of Athens by Sylla in 87, as the 
centre of l)lato's philosophy vie,ved as a teaching 
power. X o,v in this Plato had before hinl the 
grcat eXfnnple of })ythagoras, in the first age of 
Greek philosophy. Concerning the doctrines of 
that philosopher ,ve kno,v little ,vith certainty,66 
but all are agreed as to his nlanner of teaching 
them. IIis attenlpt ,,"'as to estãbli
h a comnlunity 
,vhich should carry in its boso1n, propngate, and 
perpetuate a doctrine in morals, politics, religion, 
and philosophy. His ,vhole procedure ,vas by oral 


64 See Grote's Plato, i. pp. 133, 4. 
65 Ueberweg, i. p, 116, 
66 So Zeller Eets forth at length, i. p, 206 ; and Ueberweg, i. p. 47. 
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teaching, for he left not a ,vord "\yritten. It was 
in fact a religious order of life ,vhich he first prac- 
tised in his o,vn person, and then endeayoured to 
cOlllmunicate to others. Into this order trial for 
everyone preceded reception. Gï IIis scholars ,vere 
for a long period required to practise silent obedi- 
ence and. unconditional submission to the autho- 
rity of the doctrine delivered to them. Severe 
daily exanlination was ilnposed upon all. The 
publishing of his doctrine, especially his specula- 
tion as to the nature of God, ,vas strictly forbid- 
den. The upright life, the learning V\rhich then 
could only be attained by personal inquiry, the 
persuasiyeness of Pythagoras, ,vere together so ef- 
fective that he succeeded in establishing such a 
cOllllnunity both in Crotona and in other cities of 
Southern Italy. It was persecuted and suffered 
continual disasters, but still this Pythagorean com- 
munity, bearing on its founder's doctrines and 
ll1anner of life, existed for several generations after 
his death, during ,vhich many of the most distin- 
guished Greeks belonged to it. Such was the poet 
.1Eschylus, ,,
hose lllind "Tas fornled on Pythagorean 
principles. In Plato's time the Pythagorean Ar- 
chytas ,vas at the head of the state of Tarentunl : 
and Plato himself ,vas largely Ïlnbued ,vith Pytha- 
gorean tenets. 68 


61 Ueberweg, i. p. :>0, Plato calls it ðMv twa ß[ov, for which Pytha- 
goras aÌrrós 'TE 
La<þEpÓJITCI)S ';rya7r
61], lea.} o
 íJcrTEpov r'TL leal vûv nV6a-yópELOv 
'TpÓ7rOV j7rovOP.á.?;OJITES 'TOÛ /:3Cov 
La<þa.vEîs 7r1] 
oleoû(nv EwaL, PoUt, x. p. 600. 
68 Grote, Plato, i. p. 221. 
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N o'v Plato, it is true, did not inlitatc the 
political part of the Pythagorean schenle. I t ,vas 
only upon paper that he set forth his ideal re- 
public. l
ut the same conception as to the man- 
ner of comlnunicating a doctrine lay in his Inind 
as in that of Pythagoras. lIe did llot look to 
writing as a prilnary instrulnellt of cOlnulunicating 
thought. lIe places it hinlself in a relation of 
dependence upon oral dialectic instruction. It is 
only to serve as a reminder of ,vhat had been 
other,vise tfiught: and, 1110reOYer, it is qnite sub- 
ordinate to his first postulate, the earnestness of a 
life devoted to inquiry and education. 69 1-'hese 
principles are set forth ,vith great lucidity in his 
dialogue Pha
drus, ,vhere he introduces by the 
lnouth of Socrates the Egyptian god Thoth, the 
inventor of arithmetic, geollletry, astrononlY, drafts 
and dice, and. also of letters. 'Vith these inven- 
tions in his hand the god. approfiched the then 
king of Egypt Thamous, recommending him to 
11lake thenl kno,vn to his subjects. TIut Thamous 
was by no means inclined to receive these inven- 
tions unconditionally: he praises or hlanles thenl, 
as he judges of thenl, and at last he conIes to the 
letters;O " rrhis discover y " sa y s Thoth "0 kin ()' 
· "ð' 
will make the Egyptians ,viser, and improve their 
Inemory . It is of sovereign effect in both things." 
"::\Iost ingenious Thoth," replies the king, "one 
111an is luade to give birth to art, and another to 


69 Ueberweg, i, 11.3. 


70 Pllærl. sec. 135, p, 274. 
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judge what good or ,vhat harm it ,vill do to those 
,yho use it. And no,v yo
, being the father of 
letters, out of natural affection assert of them that 
,vhich is just the contrary to their real office. For 
they will breed forgetfulness in the n1inds of those 
,yho learn them, ,vho ,,
ill slight the faculty of 
memory, inaslnuch as relying on what is written 
externally in the types of others they do not exer- 
cise remembrance by an inward act of their o,vn. 
The spell you have found is good not for fixing in 
the n1ind, but for reminding. And as to ,visdom, 
you offer to those who learn thelll not its reality 
but its appearance. For they ,viII indeed hear 
much, but as this will be ,vithout teaching, they 
will seem to have many minds but generally no 
judgment, and be hard to cOlnprehend, having 
become ,viseacres instead of wise men. 0 Soc- 
rates, says Phædrus, you are one ",.ho can easily 
tell stories from Egypt or any other country. )Iy 
dear Phædrus, it was in the temple of Dodonean 
Jupiter that they made the first oracular words 
to proceed from an oak. The men of that day, 
not being ,,
ise as you young lnen, ,vere satisfied 
in their simplicity to listen to an onk or a rock, 
if they only spoke the truth. Perhaps it lnakes 
a difference to you ,vho the speaker is, and froll1 
,vhat country; for you do not look merely ",.he- 
ther it is true or not. Your rebuke, says Phæ- 
drus, is just, and what the Theban says about 
letters seems to me to be right. ""\Vell then, says 
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Socrates, the Inan 1vho thinks to leave an art in 
,vriting, and he also ,vho receives it as being, when 
,yrittell, s01nething clear and certain, Inust be very 
sinIple, and be really ignorant of .r\Jl11110n'S oracle, 
1vhen he thinks that 1vritten ,yords are s0111ething 
11101'e than n reu1inder to one ,vho kno,vs the sub- 
ject of the ll1atte1's about ,,"hich they are ,vrit- 
ten. Exactly so, Socrates. For surely, l)hæd1'us, 
"
riting shares this troublesollle characteri
tic ,vith 
painting. "rhe productions of painting stand there 
as if they ,vere alive, but if you ask then1 a ques- 
tion, preserye a sole1nn silence. J list so it is ,vith 
,vriting. Y on 111ay think that they 
peak ,vith 
SaIne Inenning, Lnt if you ask ,vhat that meaning 
is, there they stand ,vith just the sanle ,yord in 
their nlouth. "\Vhcn once a thing is ,vritten, it 
is tossed over and oyer by all ,vho take it in, 
,yhether it concerns the1n or not, and is unable 
to speak, or to be silent ,vith the proper persons. 
l-\nd if it is 111altreated or slandered, it ,vallts its 
father al,vays to help it, for it can neither defend 
nor help itself. "That you say now is ril
o very 
true indeed. nut, says Socrates, can ,ye not find 
another ,yord, this one's hnyful brother, and see 
the process by ,vhich it arises, and ho,v HIuch 
bettcr and abler than the for111er it is? "'\Vhat 
,yord is this, and ho,y does it arise? The ,vord 
",yhich is ,vritten on the disciple's soul together 
,vith true kno,vledge, ,yhich is able to defcnd itsel
 
and kno,,'"s ho,y to speak and to be silent. ,vith the 
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proper persons. Y ou Illeall the living and ani- 
Inated ,vord of one ,,
ho has kno,vledge, ,vhereof 
the ,vritten ,vord Inay justly be called the shado,v. 71 
1111ean that indeed. Tell TIle TIO'V; an intelligent 
gardener, ,vho had seeds that he cared for, and 
,vished to bear fruit, ,vonld he hurry ,vith them 
in SUllliller to the gardens of Adonis, plant theIn, 
and rejoice to see thenl springing up ,vith a filir 
show in a ,veek? or ,vouid he do this for anluse- 
Inent, and in festiyal- time, if he did it at all, but 
",.hen he took pains ,vould use his gardener's art, 
so'v them at the fitting time, and be too glad if, 
seven months afterwards, he sa,v theln coming to 
perfection? Certainly, Socrates, that ,vould be 
the difference bet1veen his sport and his earnest. 
Shall ,ve, then, say that he ,vho possesses the 
science of justice, honour, and goodness, has less 
intelligence than the gardener for his o,vn seeds? 
Surely not. He will not, then, hurry to write 
thenl with a pen in ink ''lith ,vords, 1vhich cannot 
on the one hand help thelnselve3 ,vith ðpeech, and 
on the other hand are incapable to teach the truth 
sufficiently. I should think he would not. lIe 
,villllot; but as for these "rritten flo,ver-borders, 
he ,,
ll sow and ,vrite theIn, when he does write 
theIn, for alIlusement, storIng up reminders for 
hiulself, should he come to a forgetful old age, and 
for everyone ,vho pursues the same footsteps, and 


.. TÒV TOÛ elMTos ÀÓryov 7\''';'ELS rWV'Ta <<,,2 tpiftvxov, olì ð ";'E,,;,pap.p.Évos e'tôw^uv 

v 71. ^É1'OI.TO ouca{ws, 
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he ,viII take pleasure in seeing them springing up 
tenderly: so when other men fall to other amuse- 
Inents, lubricating themselves at the banquet, or 
other such things, he ,viII take his amusement 
here. In this, Socrates, you ,vould subHtitute a 
very seemly [LlllUSelnellt for a bad one, when the 
nlan who can play with ,vords sports upon the 
subject of justice and suchlike. So it is, IllY dear 
Phædrus, but it is, I take it, earnest in a far higher 
sense, ,vhen one, using the art of dialectics, takes 
hold of n fitting soul, and plants and sows with 
true kno,vledge ,yords able to help both then1- 
selves and their planter, not fruitless, but having 
seed, ,vhence gro'\7"ing up in a succession of minds 
they "rill from age to age produce an imnlortal 
line,72 and ,vill lllake their posses
or happy as far 
1 " 
as man can )e. 
In these ,vords, put in his nlaster's mouth, 
Plato, if T Inistake not, has given us the ,vhole 
purpose of his life, and the manner in ,vhich he 
hoped to HCCOlllplish it. It was in the Academia 
that he sought to e
tablish that ilnmortal line of 
living ,yords, who should speak as the possessors 
of real kno,vledge upon justice, truth, and good- 
ness. He is describing a living culture by living 
teachers, of "\vholn he aspired to be hiInself the 
first; and the ,vritten dialogues ,vhich he has left 
are in his intention, and so far as they. enter at all 


,2 tXOJlTES U7rÉpp.a, (j6EJI lfÀÀOL lJl lfÀÀOIS -f]6EOL cþV6P.EJlOL 'TOL..,' àEl à6dJla'ToJl 
, . , 
7rapEXEfJl LICaJlOL, 
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npon the higher points of his doctrine,73 reminders 
of that ,vhich he had set forth to chosen auditors 
by word of l11oUth, the word which ,vas able, as 
he says, to explain and defend itself, and to ans"
er 
a question put to it. 
This, then, ,yas the relation existing in the mind 
of the prince of Greek philosophers bet,veen the 
written and the spoken word as instrulnents in 
imparting true knowledge, or science. The ,vrit- 
ten word he regarded as subsidiary, as presuppos- 
ing instruction by question and answer, and still 
more the moral discipline of a life earnestly given 
up to the study of the subjects in question. "\Vith- 
out this a ,vriting by itself was like a figure in a 
picture, 1vhich makes an impression on the be- 
holder, but when asked if it is the true impres- 
sion keeps, as he says, a solemn face, and nlakes 
no reply; which is the saIne to an, the earnest 
and the indifferent, and cannot treat them accord- 
ing to their 111erits. He laughs at the notion of 
such a writing being by itself any 1110re than sport. 
And let us remember that he who said this has 
ensh
ined his o,vn philosophy in the most finished 
specimens of dramatic dialogues which the Greek 
mind produced. These are the statements of the 
man "Tho 1vrote Greek in his countrymen's opinion 
as Jupiter would have spoken it. There are, then, 
in Plato's lnind three constituents of teaching: 


73 See his a verseness to write on such doctrines at all set forth in 
his 7th epistle. 
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first, the choice of fitting subjects for it, find ,vhat 
is therein implied, the imposition of a moral dis- 
cipline upon them regulating their life to the end 
in vic,v; secondly, the master's oral instruction 
conveying gradually and ,vith authority to lninds 
so prepared the doctrine to be received; and 
thirdly, the committing such doctrine to ,vriting, 
,vhich sh3,11 serve to remind the disciple of ,vhat 
he has been taught. And this was what he carried 
into effect. 74 fIe fixed himself at the Academia, 
over ,vhich he presided for forty years: he was 
succeeded therein by his nephew Speusippus, who 
held his chair for eight years; Xenocrates fol- 
lo,ved in the same post during t,venty-five j-rears ; 
and the line ,vas continued afterwards by Polemon, 
Crantor, Crates, Arcesilaus, and others in uninter- 
rupted series. Plato thus established the method 
of Greek philosophy, and his example herein ,vas 
follo,ved by Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus. 
His great disciple Aristotle canle to hilll at the 
age of seyenteen, and studied under him during 
t,venty years. At a later age, when, after com- 
pleting the education of ..A1exander, he fixed him- 
self in middle life at Athens, he set up there a 
second philosophical school at the Lyceum on its 


74 Grote observes, Plato, i. 216: "Plato was not merely a composer 
of dialoguc:I, He was lecturer and chief of a school be sirles, The pre- 
sidency of that school, commencing about 38G B.C" and continued by hinl 
\\ ith grea.t celebrity for thc last half (nearly for'")" rears) of his life, ?i'as 
!tis IllOöt ilJljJ01'tant fUJlction. Among his contemporaries lie must have 
exertcù greater influC:llcc through hi
 ::;choo1 than through his writing
." 
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eastern side, and on the model of that of Plato. 
Attached to this 1I1USeUm ,vere a portico, a hall 
,vith seats, one seat especially for the lecturing 
professor, a garden, and a "\valk, together ,vith 
a residence, all permanently appropriated to the 
teacher and the process of instruction. 75 vVhen 
Aristotle died in the year 322 B.C., his friend 
Theophrastus presided over his school during 
five and thirty years, and the line continued on. 
"\Ve learn that there ,vere periodical meetings, con- 
vivial and conversational, among the members both 
of the Academic and Peripatetic schools, and laws ., 
for their regulation established by Xenocrates find 
Aristotle. It ,vas in the shady walks of his garden 
that this great philosopher taught by ,vord of mouth 
the choicer circle of his disciples: for the more 
general hearers he gave lectures sitting. 76 His 
instructions were divided into t,vo classes, those 
,vhich he gave on rhetoric, the art of discussion, 
kno,vledge of civil matters, and suchlike, ,vhich 
,vere exoteric, and those ,vhich touched the finer 
and more subtle points of philosophy, ,vhich ,vere 
termed acroatic, as addressed to the ears. 77 Again, 
his dialogues he calleà "public" or "issued" dis- 
courses, things made over to the general public, in 
distinction from what was not so disclosed, but re- 
served for the philosopher's O"\Vll meditation, to be 
subsequently communicated either by oral lecture 


75 Grote, Plato, i. p. 138. 76 Ueberweg, i, p. 140, from Diogenes. 
77 Aulus Gellius, ]( A. xx. 5, quoted by Uebcl'weg, 
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or by ,yriting to the private circle of scholars ,vho 
gave thenIselves up entirely to his philosophy. 
Thcse .L\ristotle callcd "philosophical" or "teach- 
ing" discourRcs, proceeding, that is, from the prin- 
ciples proper to each branch of learning, and not 
frOll1 the opinions of the lecturer. These latter 
,vere termed" tentative," as belonging to the ex- 
oteric. Simpliciu
, one of the latest ,vriter8 on 
Greek philosophy, defines exoteric as "the com- 
111on, and ,vhat concludes by argulnents ,vhich are 
lllutter of opinion;" and Philopollus, as discour
cs 
" not of strict proof; and not directed to la,vfully- 
begotten hearer8," that is, trained and prepared, 
"but to the public, and springing from probabili- 
ties. "78 Thus in Aristotle, the largest in grasp of 
mind, thc most observant of fact
, the most ac- 
curate in definition ümong Greek ,vriters, thc phi- 
10sopher in fact and "lnaster of those "Tho kno,v,"79 
for all future ages, we find the same three constitu- 
ents of teaching as in Plato, and in the sallIe order 
of importance: first, hearers selected for their na- 
tural aptitude, and then submitted to a moral dis- 
cipline and a COllllllon life; secondly, the instruction 
of such hearers by ,vord of nlouth, question and 


78 'Ev KOtv
 1'L1'v&p.eVOL i\61'OL . . , 
K
E
OP.
VOL i\61'OL- 01 KaTà rþLi\O(J'Ocþ[ap i\61'OL, 
or 
L
a(J'Kai\LKol i\61'OL, 01 
K TWV OìKE(WV àpxwv ÉKá(J''TOV p.a61Jp.aTos Kal OUK be 
TWV TOV à7f'OKpLVOP.Évov 
o
é;", (J'vi\i\01'LtJP.EVOL, which ln
t are i\&1'OL 7f'E&pa(J'TLKo[. 
Simplicius calls Tà 

CAYTEpfKà, Tà Kotvà leal 
L' 
vM
wv7f'epatv&p.Eva; Philoponus, 
i\ó1'O& p.
 à7f'o
ELIC'TLKol, P.l1
È 7f'pÒS 'TOUS 1'Vl1(J'[OVS TWV àKpOa.TWV elpl1p.ÉvOL, ài\i\à 
7f'pÒS 'TO us 7f'oi\i\ous, ;K 7f'L8a.vwv &pP.l1f.tÉVOL. Quoted by Ueberweg, i, p. 146. 
79 Vidi il maestro di color che sanno 
Seder tra. filosofica famiglia. Dante, inf. iv. 131. 
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answer, discussion and cross-exaulination; and 
lastly, the comlnitting of doctrines to ,vriting. 
'Vith hiIn too his ,vritten philosophical discourses 
,vere re1nindel's of his oral teaching., ,vhich they 
presupposed and required as a key to their full 
Ineaning, and especially for the con1prehension of 
their harmony as a system. 
The order of teaching which I have thus sketched 
as being follo,,'"ed in practice by the t,vo most emi- 
nent Greek philosophers belonged to thelll all. 
1"'hey had no other conception respecting the Ine- 
thod of communicating a doctrine efficiently to 
Inen. They none of them considered philosophy 
merely or chiefly as a literature: none of theln 
attributed to a book the po,ver of teaching it.. 
Their conception "
as, a Inaster and his scholars, 
and the living together, the moral subordination 
and discipline which this involved. This school 
of education or training in kno,vledge 80 ,vas their 
primary thought: the comn1Ítting of their doctrine 
to ,vriting ,vas both subsequent and secondary. 
Their writings were intended, as l)lato says, to 
be recollections 81 of their teaching, and failed to 
convey the real kno,yledge to those ,vho had not 
the stamp of this teaching Ílnpressed on their 
Inind
. 
r\..S Plato made a local habitation for himself and 
hi
 doctrine in the Academia, and 
tristotle in the 
Lyceum, so Zeno, the founder of the third great 


80 ðtða(J'lca.Àía. 


81 vrróp.II1](llS. 
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philosophic school, took up his abode in the Portico 
fit Athcns, a court surrounded ,vith pillars, and 
adorned with the paintings of Polygnotus. IIcre 
he began to teach about 308 B.C., and here he con- 
tinued teaching as somc say for fifty-eight years. It 
i
 said that the character of Socrates, as dra'Vll by 
Xenophon and Ly l
lato in his .r1pology, filled him 
,vith astonishlnent and adlniration :82 and the Stoics 
aftcr,vards dre,v thcir doctrine of the ,vise n1an, 
,vhich they endeavoured to image out and realise, 
fron1 that living example of it,83 an instance of the 
connection of doctrine ,vi th person ,vhich is full of 
interest and suggestion. Zeno ,vas succeeded in 
his office of teaching by Cleantbes, and Cleanthes 
by Chrysippus and a long line of teachers, ,vho for 
several hundred years continued, ,vith variations, 
the saIne general doctrine of ethics. 

1 ust in the same ,yay and at the saIne time 
Zeno's great rival Epicurus fixed the seat of his 
school in the Garden at Athens, ,vhich thenceforth 
becfilne for thirty-six years the central point of the 
teacher's activity. About hÎln gathered a circle of 
friends wholn similarity of principles and the en- 
joyment of cultivated intercourse bound together 
,vith unusual intin1ficy. It spe9ks for the special 
character of his philosophy that from the beginning 
,vomen and even hetæræ forlned a part of this so- 
ciety. But he succeeded during this long period 


82 Ueberweg, i. p. 188, from Diogenes and Tbemistius. 
83 ILid. from Noack, Psyc7w, v. i. sec. 13. 
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of teaching in impressing upon his school so strong 
a character that it is recognised "\vithout essential 
change during hundreds of years. 84 
\Ve should do injustice to the character and 
the work of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus, 
the founders of the four great schools of Greek 
philosophy, if we did not take into account ,vhat 
,Y:1S in their day no doubt of greater influence 
than their "\yritings, that is, their function us 
teachers, their oral teaching itsel
 and those 
fundamental principles of philosophic education 
which lay at the bottom of it. Plato has left us 
very little of doctrine put out in his own name. 
He is not a speaker in his dialogues. He puts 
"\vhat he would say in the mouth of others, especi- 
ally of Socrates. He tells us that he has purposely 
done this in order that men might not say, here is 
Plato's philosophy:85 and the reason of this "\vas 
that he utterly distrusted his own or any man's 
po"\ver to disclose to others such a system in a set 
forln of words. It is, then, the more remarkable 


84 Zeller, vol. iii. part 1, p. 343. 
85 Ep, vii. p. 341. 01JKOVJI 
p.óv Î'
 7r
pl av'Twv 
(Jn (JVrrpaup.a, ovõÈ p.1) 7rO'T
 
j'ÉVT}'TCJ.L' pT}'TÒV ')'àp ov8ap.ws Èer'Tlv &is 
ÀÀa p.aßIJp.a'Ta, à,^À' ÈK 7roÀÀllS ervvoverlas 
')'L')'VOP.ÉVT}s 7r
pl 'TÒ 7rp<<:yp.a av'Tò Kal 'TOÛ erv("6v È
aCq>vT}s, oTùv à7rò 7rVPÒS 7rT}Ô1}- 
erav'TOS È
acþ8Èv cþws, Èv 'Tfl1}vx5 ')'
VÓP.EVOV aV'Tb 
aV'Tò -IjÔT} 'TpÉcþH' and much 
more to the 
ame effect; after which he:> says, 
v ËV
Ka vovv. 
Xwv ovõ
ls 
'TOÀP.
(jEL 7rOTÈ eìs av'Tù n8Évaf 'TÙ v
voTJJ.tÉva, Kal 7aÍÌ'Ta 
ls àp.
'TaKCv'1J'TOv, tJ ô
 
7råCTXH 'Tà ')'
')'pap.p.Éva 'Timms. So again in his second letter, p, 314, 7rOÀ- 
ÀåKLS ôÈ À
óp.Eva Kal à
l àKovóp.
va Kal 7ro,^Àà ('TT} p.ó')'&S, WCT7rep XPVCTÒS, 
ÈKKc.8a[p
'TaL p.E'Tà 7roÀÀllS 7rpCJ.')'p.a'TElas, . . . p.eyCCT'T1] ôÈ q>v,^aK
 'TÒ p.
 Î'pá.cþ
LV 
à,^À'lKp.av8ávHv' av ')'àp (erTL 'Tà ')'pacþÉv'Ta p.
 OVK ÈK7r
CTeîv. Grote 
eems to 
me fuHy justified in counting these epistles as genuine, against the at- 
tacks of some modern German sceptics. 
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that he has said in his o,vn person ,vhat ,vere his 
Inost settled convictions as to intercourse by word 
of Inouth, and continuous ,vritten di
course, vie,ved 
as instrunlents for attaining find cOlnmunicating 
truth. lIe expresses his absolute disbelief that 
lHen can reach true conceptions by their being set 
forth in the immutable fornl of ,vriting. It i
 a 
far other and more difficult ,york ,vhich ha
 to be 
accolllplished. In a word, not even aptness for 
learning and Inenlory will give the po,ver to see 
the truth as to virtue and vice to one ,vho is not 
kin to the 
ubject; nor, again, this kinship ,vith- 
out such a.ptitude and Ine1110ry: but ,vhen both 
are joined, then out of living together, after much 
ti111e,8ô by the continual friction of name, defi- 
nition, acts of sight and perception, by thought 
and Ineditation, the hearing and ans,vering the 
objections of others, the process of 111utual cross- 
eXfunination discharged ,vithout envy or jealousy, 
and ,vith sincere love of the truth, a sudden flash 
of fire kindles in the mind, and nourishes itself; 
disclosing the kno,vledge required. Thus it is 
that prudence and intelligence on each subject, 

hining out in this beam of light, go for,vard as 
far as man Inay reach. The vie,v here propounded, 
if reflected upon, ,viII convey to us 1\
hat the living 


88 ME'Tà 'Tpfß
S 7rt!U1JS leal Xpóvov 7roÀÀOû, 87rEp 
v åpXaîs Ef7rov. P.Ó"YLS B
 'TPL- 
ßóp.Eva 7rpÒS èfÀÀ1JÀa aìrrwv Ëleau'Ta, òvóp.aTa leal À.Ó)'OL f5t/iELS TE leal aiu8
uELs, 
iv EV/..tEIIÉULV 
À.É"YXOLS 
À.EÎ'xóp.Eva leal l%.vev cþ8óvwv ÈpWT
UEUL leal å7rOflp[UEUL 
Xpwp.Évwv, 

ÉÀap.1J;E cþPÓV1JULS 1rEpl ËleaUTOV leal J10ÛS, UVJlTE[VWV 8n P.áÀLU'T) Eis 
ðúvap.tv åv8pw1r[J;1Jv. Ep, vii, p, 34:4, 
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,,"ork first of Pythagoras, and then of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Zeno, E picurus, and their successors, ,vas. 
Both the conception indeed and the realisation 
seem to haye been most complete in Prthagoras. 
1'he philosophic living together ,vas its basis. In- 
struction ,vas oral. Learning ,vas effected by the 
collision of mind ,y
 mind, by objection and an
- 
were It was the Socratic principle inherited from 
these schools that nothing passed muster for kno,v- 
ledge ,vhich did not stand the test of cross-exami- 
nation :87 but an unchangeable text ,vas utterly 
unsuited, according to Plato, to debate the ques- 
tion under treatment in such fashion, 1vhile on the 
other hand the mind of the reader was passive in 
receiving the impression which it conveyed. On 
neither side therefore did the conditions of kno,v- 
ledge exist, but this ,vas reached under the cir- 
CUlllstances of personal intercourse above lnen- 
tioned, and might be recalled in the ,vritten form 
to the minds of those who had thus first attained 
it. 


Do,vn to the end of Greek philosophy the same 
conception as to the n1ethod of teaching prevailed. 


87 Grote, Plato, i. 229, "'Vhen we see by what standard Plato te8ts 
the efficacy of any expo::;itory process, we shaH see yet more dearly how 
he came to consider written exposition unavailing. The standard which 
be applies is, that the learner shall be rendered able both to apply to 
other:5 and himself to endure a Socratic Elenchus or cross-examination 
as to the logical difficulties involved in all the steps and helps to learn- 
ing." 'Vithout this "Plato win not allow that he has attained true 
knowledge" (brun1}p."fJ). Compare the system pursued in the mediæval 
schools and universities. 
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Ammonius Sakkas, the founder of N eoplatonism, 
delivered his doctrine only by ,vord of mouth, 
,vhich his chief disciples, Erennius, Origines, and 
Plotillus, engaged not to make public. 88 It ,vas 
,vhen one of theIn, Erennius, had broken this pro- 
lnise, that another, l)lotinus, after delivering lec- 
tures at 11ome, ,vrote do,vn .is philosophy; but 
his scheme ,vas to carry it out by collecting his 
disciples together in one city, anù thus realising 
Plato's republic. 


88 Ueberweg, i. pp. 242, 3. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


P ART II. 
THE mind of the next great teacher ,vho arose In 
Greece after Plato presented an almost complete 
contrast to that of the master under whonl he had 
so long studied. Aristotle's power consisted in 
a parallel development of t,vo forces ,vhich do not 
often coexist. 1 He joined together a rare degree 
of consistent philosophic thinking with an equally 
rare degree of accurate observation. This double 
faculty is sho"'
 in ,vhat he effected. He made 
the sciences of logic, ethics, and psychology: he 
built up those of natural history and politics with 
the ,vealth of knowledge ,vhich his experience had 
acclunulated. 2 Thus his analytic and synthetic 
genius embraced the ,vhole range of human know- 
ledge then existing. As Plato thre,v his vivid 
fancy and imagination and his religious temper 
into everything ,vhich concerned the human spirit, 
so Aristotle fixed his gaze upon nature, which ,vith 
hinl in all its lnanifestations ,vas the ultiulate fact. 


I Zeller, vol. ii. part 2, p, 632. 
2 Döllinger, pp, 304, 303. 
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As Plato rose from the single being to his concep- 
tion of the true, the good, the beautiful, of ,vhich 
the Idea to him ,vas everything, so Aristotle, stead- 
fastly discarding his master's doctrine of Ideas, took 
hi
 stand on the single being, examining it with 
the closest observation and the subtlest thought, 
and the knowledge thus conveyed to him is every- 
thing. Plato's conception of God IS that of the 
great world-former, orderer, and ruler: Aristotle's 
conception of God is that of a pure intelligence, 
\vithout po,ver, an eternal, ever-active, endless, in- 
corporeal substance, "\vho never steps out of that 
everlasting rest into action: who is the ,yorld's 
first cau
c, but is unconscious of it, his action upon 
the ,vorld being likened to the influence of the 
beloved object upon the lover. Plato's dualism is 
sumlned up in the expression, God and 
latter ; 
Aristotle's dualism, in God and the 'V orld. Plato 
represents the action of the Deity as the ,vorking- 
up of the originallnatter into the millions of forms 
,vhich the ,vorld exhibits: but these millions of 
forms are taken by Aristotle as if they had existed 
for ever; the 'V orld, as it is, and the Deity, are 
coeternal. 
Aristotle's doctrine of the human soul is that 
it exists only as that which animates the body, 
,vithout "\vhich its being cannot be kno"\vn. 3 It is 
the principle ,vhich forms, moves, and developes 
the body; the substance vvhich only appears in 
a Döllinger, pp. 309, 310, sec. 137, 138. 
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the body formed and penetrated by it, and ,yhich 
,yorks continuously in it, as the life which deter- 
mines and prevails over its matter. Thus the body 
is of itself nothing; ,yhat it is, it is only through 
the soul, whose being and nature it expresses, to 
,vhich it is related as the medium in ,vhich the 
purpose, ,vhich is the soul, realises itself. Thus 
the 
oul cannot be thought of ,vithout the body, 
nor the body ,vithout the soul: both come into 
their actual state together. In the soul Aristotle 
distinguishes three parts, the vegetative, the sen- 
sitive, and the thinking. This last, the peculiar 
property of man, is further divisible into the pas- 
siye and the active, of ,vhich the former is linked 
to the soul as the soul is to the body, as form is 
to matter, 11lultiplies itself ,vith individuals, and is 
extinguished with them. But the r-eason, or pure 
intelligence, has nothing in comlnon ,vith matter, 
C0111eS fronl ,vithout into man, and exists in him 
as a self-consisting indestructible being, ,vithout 
multiplying or dividing itself. Accordingly this 
intellect or reason suffers the soul to sink back 
,vith the body into the nothing from which both 
have been together produced. It alone continues 
to subsist as what is ever the saIne and unchanae- 
. ð 
able, since it is nothing but the divine intelligence 
in an individual existence, enlightening the dark- 
ness of the hU111an subject in the passive part of 
the understanding, and so nIust be considered as 
the first mover in man of his discursive thinking 
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and knowing, as ,veIl as of his ,villing. 4 As tha.t 
,vhich is properly human in the soul, that "\vhich 
has had a beginning, must also pass a,vay, even 
the understanding, and only the divine reason is 
immortal, and as memory belongs to the sensitive 
soul, and individual thinking only takes place by 
means of the passive intellect, all consciousness 
must cease "\vith death. And again, clearly as 
Aristotle maintains that man is the mover and 
Inaster of his o,vn actions, and has it ill his po"\ver 
to be good or evil, and thence repudiates the as- 
sumption of Socrates and Plato that no one is 
,villingl y evil, yet he cannot find a place for real 
freedo111 of the ,viII bet,veen the motion ,vhich arises 
from sensitive desire, and that which proceeds 
frOnl the divine in telligence dwelling in the soul. 
Necessity arises on both sides, from the things 
"\vhich deternline the passive understanding, and 
frOln the diyine intelligence. 5 Thus his physical 
theory, as in the case of Plato noted above,6 pre- 
vents a clear conception of the human personality. 
IIis notion of man in this point corresponds to his 
notion of God: he does not concern himself ,vith 
questions respecting the goodness, justice, and free- 
dom of God, inaSl11Uch as his God is not really 
personal: 7 so "\yith regard to man "\ve find in hiln 
no elucidation as to the question of moral freedol11, 
nor of the origin and nature of wickedness in man. 


4 Döllinger, p. 310, sec. 139, 
6 See p, 411, nbove. 


5 Ibid. p. 311, sec. 140. 
7 Döllinger, pp, 307 and 311. 
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\Vickedncss is with Aristotle the impotence to hold 
the Inean bct,veen too nluch and too little: it pre- 
sents itself therefore only in this world of contin- 
gency and change, and has no relation to God, 
since the first or absolute good has nothing op- 
posed to it. He has not the sense of moral per- 
version ,,'"ith regard to evil. In accordance 1yith 
,vhich the end of all Inoral activity with him is 
happiness, ,vhich consists in the ,veIl-being aris- 
ing from an energy according to nature; as virtue 
is .the 0 bservil1g a proper Inean bet,yeen t,vo ex- 
tremes. And the highest happiness is contenlpla- 
tiye thought, the function of the divine in man, 
the turning a ,yay frolll everything external to the 
inner ,yorlcl of the conceptions. 
The religious character, ,vhich belongs con- 
spicuously to Plato's philosophy, fails, it will be 
seen, in that of ....
ristotle. \Vhereas Plato strove 
to purify the popular belie
 and urged as the 
highest point of virtue to beconle like to God by 
the conjunction of justice and sanctity ,vith pru- 
dence, 8 Aristotle divides morality from religion as 
his God is separated off from the world. 9 His 
scientific inquiries have not that immediate rela- 
tion to the personal life and the destiny of Ulan in 
,vhich the religiousness of Platonism nlost consists. 
His whole vie"\v of the ,vorld goes to explain things 


s ALtJ Ka
 7rELpû.aBaL xih illelllÔE JKEtUe cþe{J'}'E!1I õn 'T&:XUT'Ta' cþ
 ôÈ Óp.oíWULS 
eE
 KaTà 'TD ôUlla.6l1' ÓP.O[W!TLS ôÈ ÔLKCl.LOJI Kal ÖCTfOIl f'ETà <þpollhuEWS Ï'EvlueaL. 
<<. 'T. À. Tlleætl't, p, JiG. 9 Zeller, vol. H. part 2, p. 623. 
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a
 far as pos:-:ibIc fi
on1 their natural canses. 10 Thu
 
he adnlits in the 1vhole direction of the "
orld the 
ruling of a diyhle power, of a reason ,,
hich reaches 
it
 purpose; he believes in particular that the god:--; 
care for Inen, take an interest in hiln ,,
ho lives in 
accordallce 1vith reason; that happiness is their 
gift; he contradict::; the notion that the godhead 
if, enviou
, find so could withhold fronl nunl kilO'"r- 
ledge, the bé
t of its gifts; but this divine proyi- 
dence coincides for hilll entirely ,yith the working 
of natural can 
e
. In his vie1Y the godhead standß 
in solita!'};"" self-contenlplation oTIt
ide the ,yorlcl, 
the object of tldnlirntion tlnd reverence to Dlan. 
Thr kno,,
leJgr of it is the highest tnsk for hi... 
intellect. It i
 the good to which in C01111110n 1yith 
eyer y thin rr that is. :finite he is struo'o'lin o '. 1yhose 
ð Cð ð' 
perfectioll call
 furth hi
 lo,e: but little as he can 
expect a return of IOY0 from it, so little does hr- 
find in it n ny coüpera tion distinct fr0111 the na turn1 
connection of things, find hi
 reason is the onl)r 
point of ll11nlcc1iate contact with it. 
Religion 1 ! itself ....4.ristotle treats a:--: an uncon- 
ditional nlor
l necessity. The lnan 1vho doubts 
.i 
1vhether the gods should be honoured is a subject 
fit not for instruction but for plmishlllent, just a
 
the Ulan who nsks whether he should love his 
parel1t
. ÅS the natural systeln of the world 
cannot be inlaginec1 without God, so neither can 
111an in it be imagined 1yithout religion. But he 


10 Zeller, ii. 2, p. 6::?:;, 


11 Ibid. p. û::?
), 
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crrn give u;s no other ground save political ex- 
pediency for resting religion upon fable::) so ::tpP[
- 
rent as the stories of the popular belief. He SOllle- 
tin1CS hin1
elf use
 these fablé
, like other popular 
opinion
, to illustrate sonle general propo:3itiol1, as, 
for instance, HOllIer's verses on the golden chain 
sho,v the iUllnobility of the fir:;t 1l1.0\"er: just as 
in other cases he likes to pursue his scientific 
n
sunlptions to their least apparent beginnings, 
and to take account of sayings and proverbs. 
l
ut if we excrpt the fe,,"," general principles of 
religious belief; he ascribes to these fable:" no 
deeper meaning, and a
 little does he seeln to care 
about purifying their character. For his state he 
pre
upp08es the existing religion, as in his per
onal 
conduct he diel not ,vithdra,v froin its usages, and 
expressed his attachnlent to friends and relation
 
in the foruls consecrated by it. But no trace i
 
fOllild in hÎIII of Plato's desire to refOl"111 reli oion 
ð 
by lueans of philosophy: and in his politics he 
allo,ys in the exi:;ting ,yorship even ,vhat in itself 
he di
approves, as the case of llnseenlly ,yords, 
inscriptions, and statues: Thus the relation of 
the Àristotelic philosophy to the actual religion 
i
 generally a very loose one. It does not disdain 
indeed to use the points of connection ,vhich the 
other presents, but has no need of it whatever for 
itself: nor doe
 it :,eek on its own side to puri!}. 
find transform religion, the inlperfection of ,,-hich 
it rather scelllS to take as son1ethinO' unayoidable.. 
o 
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The two are indifferent to each other; philosophy 
pursues its way without troubling itself about re- 
ligion, without fearing any interruption froln it. 
In the seventy-se'Ten years ,vhich elapsed fron1 
the death of Socrates, B.C. 399, to that of ..L\ristotle, 
n.c. 322, Greek life had suffered a great change. 
That dear-loved independence ,vhich every state 
had cultiyated, and '\vhich concentrated every 
energy of the mind in civil life, had vanished. 
During the forty years of Plato's work as a 
teacher it ,vas becolning less and less: Chæronea 
gave it the death-blo,v; while Aristotle is the son 
of a time at ,vhich scientific study had already 
begun to take the place of active political life. 12 
nut the conquest effected by his great pupil Alex- 
ander completed this change. He opened the 
East to the Greek mind, bringing it into close con- 
tact with Asiatic thought, beliefs, and customs. 
Under his successors Alexandria, .Antioch, and 
Seleucia, Tarsus, Pergamus, and Rhodes becanle 
O'reat centres of Greek culture: but Greek self, 
ð 
government was gone. Athens ,,,ith the rest of 
the Greek cities had lost its political independence, 
but it renlained the metropolis of Greek philo- 
sophy. Fronl the last decade of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ four great schools, the Platonic, 
Peripatetic, Stoic, and Epicurean, all seated here, 
as embodied in the d,,"'elling-place and oral teach- 
ing of their nlfisters, stand over against each other. 


12 Zeller, vol. iii. part I, p. 7. 
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The point Inost interesting to our present subject 
is this, that all these schools take up a comnlon 
ground, one ,y hich ,ve consider to belong properly 
to religion, that is, the question ,vherein the happi- 
ness of man consists, and ho"\v to attain it. 13 Thus 
the political circunlstances of the land gave the 
tone to its philosophy. 'Vhat the time required 
,vas sOlnething which ,vould compensate men for 
the lost position of a free citizen and a self-go- 
verned fatherland. The cultivated classes looked 
to philosophy for consolation and support. The 
answers to this question "hich the various systems 
gave ,vere very different from each other, but an 
answer they all attelnpted. "That they have in 
comn10n is, the dra,ving-back of man upon hiln- 
self, his inner mind, his consciousness, as a being 
who thinks and ,vills :14 ,vhile on the other hand 
the mental vie,v 'vas ,vidcned from the boundaries 
of a narrow state to that ,vhich touches man in 
general. The field of lllorality opened out beyond 
the range of this or that city, territory, or nlon- 
archy. Thus t,vo hundred full years were occu- 
pied ,vith the struggles of the Stoic and Epicurean 
schools, and the sceptical opposition to thenl of 
the middle and later Academy. At th
 very be- 
ginning of this time the man who sat first in 
Aristotle's chair after him, and therefore the head 
of the most speculative school, Theophrastus, had 
shocked the students of philosophy by declaring 


13 Zeller, vol. üi. part ]: p. 14. 


14 Ibid. p. 18. 
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that fortune, not ,visclo111, "Tas the ruler of the 
,vorld. nut it ,vas precisely against the despond- 
ence "hich such a conviction ,yould "
ork III the 
lnind that the Stoics struggled ,,"'ith their doctrine 
of apathy, Epicurus ,yith his belf-contcntment, the 
Sceptics ,vith .. their tranquillity of inc1ifferencc. 1 .j 
These nIl sought to cure those ,,"'hOlll the fables 
of the popular religion ,vere insufficient to satisfy, 
those ,vho felt the evils and trialB of life and knc,v 
not ,,
hither to turn in their need. But the Stoic 
nnd the Epicurean cures stood in the strongest 
contrast to each other. 
Zello 1G of Cittiu111 in Cypru
, after listening for 
twenty }Tenrs to the tcnching of variou
 Socratic 
ll1asters in ..L\then s, founded a school hi111self, and 
wished it to he a school of yirtuous 111cn rather 
than of Rpeculati ve philosophers. It ,vaf-. :1 systen1 
of complete luaterialislll rigorously carried out. 
Re adnIitted Ollly corporeal causes, and t,YO prÎ11- 
ciples, 111atter, and a force eternally inc1,yelling in 
it and shaping it. These two principles, I1latter 
and force, ,,-ere in fact to the stoic Ininc1 only one 
eternal being vie,,"ed in a t,,"ofold aspect. Jlatter 
for its subsistence needs a principle of unity to fornl 
and hold it together: fil1d this, the actiye eleUlent, 
is inconceivable ,vithout l11fitter as the subject in 
_ ,vhich it d,vells, works, and Inoves. Thus the 
positiye eleluent is l1latter vie,ved as being as yet 


15 Zeller, vol. iii. part 1, p. 12. Döllinger, p. 318. 
16 Döllinger, pp. 319-321. 
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,vithout qualities, ,yhile the active elenlent ,vhich 
rnns through and quickens everything i
 God in 
lllatter. In real truth God and Inatter are one 
thing, or, in other ,yords, the stoic doctrine is it 
pantheisnl ,vhich vie,vs matter as instinct ,vith 
life. 17 God is the ?uity of that force which e111- 
braces and interpenetrates the universe, asslmllng 
nIl forIlls, and as such is a bubtle fluid, fire, ether, 
or breath, in \Vhich are contained all fornls of ex- 
istence belonging to the ,vorld-body ,vhich it ani- 
l11ates, and frolll ,vhich they develop thenlselves 
in order: it lives and nloves in all, and i
 the 
COlllmon source of all effect and all desire. God, 
then, is the ,yorlc1-solù, and the 'YOTld itself 110 
aggregate of independent elenlents, but a being, 
organisec1, living, filled and animated by a single 

oul, that is to say, by one original fire manifesting 
itself in various degrees of tension and heat. If 
in ..L\ristotle' 
 theory the ,vorld is a total of single 
beings, ,yhich are only bound together UlltO a 
higher ainl by u conllll1uuty of effort, in the stoic 

ystem on the contrary these heing8 all vie,ved 
together are melubers of a surpassingly perfect 
organisation, and a8 such, so bound in one, that 
nothing can happen to the individual being, which 
does not by sYlllpathy extèl1d ib; operation to all 
others. Thus on his ph}Tsical side, God is the 
,yorld-fire, the vital all-interpenetrating heat, the 
sole canse of all life and motion, and the neces8ity 

7 The doctrine of HylozoisIDus. 
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,yhich rules the "
orld: ,yhile on his moral side, 
inasmuch as the first general cause can only be 
a soul full of reason and ,visdoln, he is the "
orld- 
reason, a blessed being, the originator of the moral 
hnv, eyer occupied ,vith the goyernment of the 
"Torld, being in fact hiulself the ,vorld. Thus 
everything is subj ect to the law of absolute neces- 
sity; everything eternally determined through an 
endless series of preceding causes, since nothing 
happens without a cause, and that again is the work- 
ing of a cause before it. "That, then, is called, 
or See111S to be, chance, is merely the ,,"'orking of 
a cause ullkllO'YIl to us. The ,vill of Ulan is ac- 
cordingly lucre spontaneity. fIe ,yills, but ,yhat 
he ,vilIs is inevitable: he deterlnines hi111 s elf, but 
al,vays in consequence of preceding causes. And 
since here every cause is s0111ethillg subject to the 
conditions of matter, sOlnething purely inside the 
,yorld, it becomes unalterable destiny. But inas- 
lnnch as the series of causes leads back to the 
:first, and this first cause has not only a physical 
side, but includes intelligence ,vith it, and so 
everything in it is foreseen and predeter111ined, 
therefore that which considered under the aspect 
of inevitable necessity is called fate or destiny, 
yiewed as thought lnay be terlned Providence, a 
divine arrangelnent. 
'Vith such a doctrine it is evident that all 
morality "as reduced to a matter of physics: and 
)"'et no sect of Greek philosophers struggled so 
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hard to solve the great problenl of moral freedolll 
as the Stoics. IS But the iron grasp of their lead- 
in 0' tenet ,vaR ever too nluch for thenl. :Jlan's 
ð 
soul is of the same 
ubstance as the ,yorld-soul, 
that is, breath or fire, of "Thich it is a portion: in 
nlan it 11lanifests itself as the force from ,vhich 
know-I
dge and action proceed, as at once intelli- 
gence, will, and consciousness. It is, then, closely 
allied with the Divine Being, but at the sanle til11e 
corporeal, a being which stands in perpetual action 
and reaction with the hl1111:1n body. It is that heat- 
111atter bound to the blood, ,vhich comnlunicates 
life and motion: it is perishable, though it lasts 
beyond the body, perhaps to the general conflagra- 
tion. It has therefore, in the nlost favourable view, 
the duration of a "rorld-period, ,vith the outrun of 
,vhich it must return to the universal ether or 
godhead: its individual existence and conscious- 
ness end. 
As to the popular religion,19 the Stoics adnIitted 
that it ,vas filled ,yith pretended deities, false doc- 
trines, and rank superstition; that its wilderness 
of fables about the gods ,vas sil11ply contenlptible : 
but that it was well to retain the names of (fods 
b 
consecrated in public opinion, ,vho ,vere 111erely 
descriptions of particular incorporations of the one 
world-god. 
The Stoics did not represent the con1ponent 
elements of hUl11an nature as stru ao-lin a with each 
ðð 0 


18 Döllinger, pp. 322-324. 


19 Ibid. p, 324, 
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other, like I)I3,to. 20 "Tith thenl nature and reason 
js one thing. Thcir virtuc,:
l or highest good, i
 
life in accordance 1vith nature, that is, the concur- 
rence of llulllan conduct "rith .the all-ruling la\y of 
nature, or of nlan's ,viTI ,yith God's will. 'Thus it 
,vas that the Stoic sought to reach his doctrine of 
philosophical inlpassibility: and to this s}'stenl the 
lnajority of earncst and thinking Ininds in the t\yO 
centuries before Christ inclined. 22 
At the yery sallIe tiule as Zeno, Epicurus ðct 
up at Athens a school destined through all its ex- 
istence to ,vage a battle ,yith stoicisln, )"'et ainring 
by different llleallS at thc same end, the freeclolll 
of the individual man froln anxiety and disturb- 
ance. 23 If Zeno's ,yorld 'Yfi
 an intelligent aninlDI, 
that of Epicurus ,vas a n1fichinp fornled and kept 
in fiction by chance. lIe assluned the atonlic 
theory of DeUlocritns, that all bodies-and there 
are nothing el
e but corporeal things-have arbell 
originally from atonlS nlovillg thenlselves in elnpty 

pace. They are eternal and indestructible, ,vith- 
out quality, hut not ,yithout quantity, and end- 
lessly yarious in figure. As thcse froIll lllere 
,,,"cight and illlpulse would fall like an everlasting 
rain in e111pty space 1vithout 111eetillg each other, 
Epicurus devised a third Illotion, [t slight declen- 

ioll frolll the perpendicular, in virtue of ,vhich 


20 DölIinger, p, :32G, 

l ðjJ.oÀo'}'oujJ.ÉlIws 7P cþÓUEt r1jll, Ueberwcg, i. p. 198. 


 Döl1inger, p. 340. 
3 Ibid. p. 830. 
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their agglolneratioll is produced: and thus it is a 
work of pure chance that out of these, the count- 
Ies:; "
orlds which fr
llne the univer
e began to be. 
..L\nyorder or higher guidance of the universe, as 
directed to a purpose, is not to be thought of, any 
lnore than neces:::;ary la,vs, according to \\
hich the 
appearances of nature reproduce them
elYes. For 
a law ,vould ultimately lead to a la,vgiyer, and 
this might reawaken fear, rrnd rlisturb the \\rise 
man's repose. He utterly denied the intervention 
either of one god or of nlany gods in the fornling 
or the nlaintenance of the 1\
orld: the main pur- 
pose indeed of his philosophy was to oyerthro,v 
that religious vie"
 which sa,v in the argument 
fronl design a sure proof of a divine Pruvidence. 24 
Nothing, he thought, ,vas more perverted than 
that the opinion that nature wa
 directed for the 
good of man, or generally for any object at all; 
that we have tongues in order to 
peak, or ears 
in order to hear, for in fact just the rever
e is 
true. We speak because \\
e have tongues, and 
hear because "re have ears. The powers of nature 
haye worked purely under the law of necessity. 
Þ....mong their lnanifold productions some were 
nece
:-;arily COlllposed in accordance with an end: 
hence reslùted for lllan in particular Iuany means 
and powers; but such result lllUst not be vie"ecl 
tlS intentional, rather as a purely casual conse- 
quence of naturally necessary operations. Gods, 


21 Zeller, vol. iii. part 1, p. 370. 
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such as the people believed, he utterly repudiated. 
K ot he ,vho denied such gods, but he ,vho assumed 
their existence, ,vas godless. He allowed, indeed, 
that there existed all iUll1lenSe multitude of gods, 
beings of human forlH, but endued "\vith subtle, 
ethereal, transparent, indestructible bodies, ,vho 
occupicd the interillundial spaces, free frolll care, 
regardless of hunlall things, enjoying their o,vn 
blissful repose. 25 IIis gods are in fact a company 
of Epicurean philosophers, possessing eyerything 
,vhich they can de
ire, eternal life, no care, and 
perpetual opportunity of agreeable entertainlllent. 
The soul of nlan is a body made out of the 
:finest round and fiery atonls; a body ,vhich, like 
heated air, nlost rapidly penetrates the ,vhole 111a- 
terial frame. The finest portion of the soul, the 
feeling ftnJ thinking Bpirit, ,vhich as a fourth ele- 
lllent is added to the fiery, aerial, and yaporous 
portions, d,vell
 in the breast. III these elell1ents 
all the soul's passions and impulses are rooted. 
,'Then death destroys the body, the sheltering and 
protecting home of the soul's atoms, these evapor- 
ate at once. It was clear that in such a systenl 
the soul could not outlive the body, but EpicuruR 
laid a special stress 011 this, since thereby only 
could men be deliyered from the greatest impedi- 
111ent to repose and undisturbed enjoYlnent of 
life, the torturing fear of the ,vorld belo,y, and of 
punishnlents after death. It ,yas the crO'Vll of his 


23 Zeller, vol. Hi. part 1, p. 3Ð8. 
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system, to which ethics, physics, and such logic as 
he adinitted 1yere entirely subordinate, to emanci- 
pate men from four fears, the fear of death, the 
fear of natural thing
, the fear of the gods, the 
fear of a divine Providence, .w"hich was the sa1ne 
thing as fate. 2G K evertheless, the followers of 
l
picurus had no scruple, after the manner of their 
Blaster, who had spoken of the worship of the gods 
like a priest, to visit temples and take part in re- 
ligious ceremonies. These, it is true, were use- 
less, since they had nothing to fear and nothing to 
hope frOln the gods, but it 1vas an act of reason, 
and could do no harm, to honour beings naturally 
so high and excellent. 24' 
Of this school 1ve learn that it gradually be- 
c
une the n10st numerous of all. I ts social force 
really lay in setting forth as a model the undis- 
turbed security of individual life. It agreed at 
the bottom 1vith stoicisln that man's "\\
isdoln and 
highest end was to live in accordance 1vith nature. 
Zeno, it is true, called this living in accordance 
1vith nature, virtue, ntan's highest and only good; 
Epicurus called it pleasure; but Zeno's virtue con- 
sisted essentially in the absence of passions, the 
pleasure of Epicurus in the mind's undisturbed- 
ness. 28 The Epicureans 1Yel'e more attached to 
their 111aster's Inelnory than any other school. 


:n Döllinger, pp. 331-333. Zeller, vol. iii. part 1, p. 3Ð2. 
2; Döllinger, p. 33.3, 
23 Zeller, vol. iii. part 1, p, 427, à:71'a.eíu. anù à.Ta.pa.
la., 
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rrhe
y ""ere rello,vned for their friendship ,vith 
each other. Epicurus's Garden at ....\.thens n1eant 
the highest refinelllcnt of .Athenialllifc, the enjoy- 
nlent of everything that ,vas pleaf.:ant in the societ)
 
of likelninded men. 2 !) It YfaS thi
 :side of his phi- 
losophy,vhich Ina-de it popular. 
\Vhile the schools of Zeno and l
picurus seated 
:"1t Athens "ere powerfully. illflucncing Grecian 
thought, the fornler especially drawing to it the 
stronger and Inore thinking minds, resistance arosp 
to thCIll both in the chair of Plato. First Arcesi- 
lau
 and thell Carneadcs, ,vho had succeeded to this 
office, set up in the middle .L\.cnc1euIY the school of 
Sccpticisl11. "Thile Stoics and Epicureans alike 
sought peace of Blind through kllo,vledge of thp 
,,-orld nnd it
 l[nv
, they on the contrary nlaill- 
taincd that tIlls 
anle peace of mind could onl:
 he 
nttained by renouncing all such kllo,,"ledge. 30 The,r 
held that no truth and no certainty ""'"ere given to 
111[1,11 b
y the representations of his senses, b)T hi::, 
feelings, and by his cOl1sciousnes
 of these, ,,-hich 
... 
do not enable hin1 to kno,v the real being of any- 
thil1g.: n Those ,,
ho held this view would not S
}- 
do,vnright that ,yhat they cOlltradicteù ,vas U11- 
true: they ,vere of opinion that it Dlight be true, 
only there 1yaS no certitude of this, and therefore 
it 111ust be left undetermined. The uncertainty 
'YfiS as great on the one "side as on the other. 


:!!) Zeller, vol. iii. part 1, i. p, 107. 30 Ibid. p. 43;). 
31 Düllillger
 p. 3:JG, "ho QUOtc8 tiextus, L!!Ipot. i. 8, 
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Sextu
 Enlpiricus defined the state of skepsi
 to 
be "skilfulness in so setting forth appearnnce:--. 
and reflections against each other, as to be brought 
through the equilibrium of opposing facts and 
grounds in their favour first to a 
uspension of judg- 
111ent, and then to imperturbable tranqLùllity." 
Carneadcs, whose life occupied the greater part 
of the second century before Christ, nncl "\vho is 
extolled by Cicero as the keenest and 1l10st copious 
of disputants, "Was the IHall in WhOll1 this 
chool of 
thought reached its highest point. lIe had ap- 
peared at Rome anlong a deputation of philoso- 
phers in the year 1:55, when hi8 eloquence and 
earnestness 111ade a great ill1pressioll on' his ROll1an 
hearers. This sceptici
111 of the 
yolulger Academy 
howeyer ran in accordance ,vith the direction 
,vhich the collectiye philosophy of the Greeks 
naturally took, and ,yas carried out ,vith an acute- 
ness and a scientific ability ,vhich lnakes us recog- 
nise in it an ill1portant 111ell1ber of philosophical 
c1eveloplnent. 32 Carneacles su bj ected the stoic doc- 
trine as to God iú particular to a criticislll the 
range of which ""'"ent far beyond the dognlas of 
this school, and in fact tended to represent eyery 
conyictioll [lS to the existence of the godhead, n,nd 
every religions belief; as sonletl1ing inlPossible and 
untenable. 33 This, hunrever, as Cicero repeatedly 
nssures us, ,ras not done for the p nrpose of de- 
stroying belief in the gods, but only to point out 


32 Zeller, vol. iii. part 1, p. -177. 
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 Ðöllin6'er. I'. :J3S, 
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the "\veakness and groundlessness of stoic doctrines. 
It is chiefly in his assaults on the assertions and 
assumptions of his adversaries that Carneades is 
victorious: ,yhen he atteillpts anything positive 
on his o,vn side, it aUlounts to this, that a rational 
lnan ,,"'ill take probability for his guide, "Then he 
cannot be assured of truth: and his chief Inerit 
appears to have been in more accurately deter- 
lninillg the degrees of probabilit}T.34 
The contests of these schools bring us down 
to the nlic1dle of the second centur}'" before Christ, 
"\vhen Greece fell under the dOl1linion of Ronle. 
Fronl this till1e forth not only "\vere Greek phi- 
10sophers of elninence dra"\vn to live theulselves 
at Ronle, and so to l1leet her stateSl1len and nobles 
in habits of intercourse, but the higher classes of 
the great capital cOl1lmonly completed their educa- 
tion by visiting and studying at Athens, Rhodes, 
and other centres of Grecian thought. Thus by 
the fusion of Greece ,vith the enlpire, \vhile her 
political iUlportance d,yindled a"\vay, her influence 
upon tIle mind of her subjugators ,vas imulensely 
increa
ed. But the ROIIUtn on his side obtained 
a sort of victory. As a rule he ,vas anything but 
an original thinker. He ,vas an essentially prac- 
tical 111an: he had a steady instinct ,vhich led 
hinl to distrust first en uses and general principles. 
The Greek schools were to hiln of value only as 


34 For a full account of the line of thought followed by CarneadeB, 

ce Zeller, yol. iii. part 1, pp, 454-477, 
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they might fit into his daily life, not as coherent 
systems of thought. The spirit therefore in ,,-hich 
he regarded their differences was to select fron1 
them ,,
hat best suited his tastes and feelings. If 
he had no po,ver to originate, he could choose. 
But such like,rise had been the result among the 
Greeks theu1selves of two centuries of conflict, in 
,vhich the rival systems of Stoicism, Epicureanism, 
and Scepticism had stood over against each other. 
They sprung from the same soil; they Inight even 
be termed three branches of one stem,35 inasInuch 
as their comn10n root ,vas the desire to find for 
the individual man something which ,vould give 
him tranquillity of mind, happiness in fact, inde- 
pendent of his civil circumstances. In this they 
all took up a practical rather than a theoretical 
ground, the ground indeed ,vhich is no,v assigned 
to religion. Utterly opposed, then, as they were 
in their means, they sought the same end, and it 
,vas not in na ture that the collision of their vari- 
GUS arguments should not at length kindle the 
spirit of eclecticism. Thus the ten1per of the 
Roman statesman and noble, and the course of 
Greek philosophy itself, combined to produce this 
spirit, ,vhich froln the beginning of the :first cen- 
tury before Christ pervaded the thinkers of the 
Greco-Ron1an ,,"orld. 36 But eclecticisln betokens a 
weakening of the philosophic mind, that weariness 
which is unable to take a firm grasp of truth, 
35 Zeller, yol. iii. part 1, p. 436. 36 Ibid. pp. 482, 4Ð2. 
II. GG 
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an absence of the keen ainl and high desire whicll 
such a grasp betokens. It is a confession that no 
one system possesses the truth: in "rhich state of 
things nothing renlains for the individual but to 
choose for hÌ1nself out of different systelns those 
11lorsels of truth ,vhich approve theulselves most to 
his taste or tact, or, as he ,voulc1 terln it, his truth- 
seeking sincerity. 
But it is not too much to say that the ,vhole 
spirit of later antiquity, so far as it interested 
itself in the discovery of truth, fron1 the tinlc that 
Greek philosophy ,va
 diffused over the ROlllall 
"\vorld, leant more or less to eclecticisln. Its 1110st 
able, lllost distinguished, and most interesting rc- 
presenb:ttivc iB Cicero. 37 lIe lived at a tin1e ,vhen 
rival criticism had searched out and exposed every 
,veak point in the different systems of thought. 
To found lle,v systems there ,vas no further crea- 
tive force; his eclectic position 'vas the necessary 
result. His geniu8 supplied hill1 ,vith no means 
to ovcrCOlllC it. I-lis philosophical ,vritings are 
scarcely lnore than transcripts from various Gre- 
cian sources, wherein he uses his skill as a rhetori- 
cian and his unfailing wealth of ,yords to set forth 
,vith ht'vyerlike balancing the argluncnts of dif- 
ferent schools. "T e can yet detect the originals, 
from ,yhich ill the short intervals of enforced ab- 


37 Ueberweg, i. p. 218; and Zeller, iii. part 1, p, [)D3, calls him" Debell 
seinem Lehrer Antiochus dell eigentlichsten Vertreter des philm:ophischen 
Eklekticismus in dem letzten J ahrhulldel't YOI' dell! Allf:wg un
erer 
Zeitrechnung. " 
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sence from political life before and after the death 
of Cæsar he transfused ,vith such rapidity into a 
Latin shape the products of Greek discussion. 38 
Thus his treatise on the I
epublic and on La"\ys 
are in forln imitations of Plato's writings ,vith 
the sanle title, while for their contents Cicero 
applies Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic doctrines 
to his o,vn political experiences, making also Iuuch 
use of Polybius. His Parado
ra explain Stoic pro- 
positions. The groundwork of his Consolatio is 
Crantor's ,vriting upon Grief. 'rhe Lost IIortensius 
is dra-\yn fronl an exhortation of Aristotle to The- 
mison, a prince of a city of Cyprus, or frolll a 
similar work of the academician Philo of Larissa; 
his books De Finibus from works öf Phædrus, 
Chrysippus, Carneades, ..Alltiochus, as ,veIl as the 
studies ,vhich Cicero hilnself in hiB youth luade 
,vhile attending lectures; his AcadentÍca from the 
writings and partly also fronl the lectures of the 
best-known Acadel1llcians: his TU8clllan Di
l)uta- 
tions from Plato and Crantor, from Stoics and 
Peripatetics. The first book on the Nature of 
the Gods from the writing of an Epicurean, "Thich 
has been discovered in the rolls of Herculaneulll, 
and was first supposed to be a treatise of Phæ- 
drus, but is no,v known to be a work of Philo- 
demus: his critique on the Epicurean standing- 
point is drawn from the stoic Posidol1ius; the 
second book from Cleanthes and Chrysippus; the 


38 Ueberweg, i. pp. 221-2. 
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third from Carneades and Clitolllßchus. Of his 
books on Divination, the first is taken from Chry- 
sippus, Posidonius, Diogenes, and Antipater; the 
second frOlll Carneades, and the stoic Panætius. 
lIis treatise on Fate frOill the ,v-ritings of Chrysip- 
pus, Posidonius, Cleanthes, and Carneades: his 
Elde/' Cato from Plato, Xenophon, I-lippocrates, 
and Àristo of Chi us: his Lælius 111ainly fronl a 
,vriting of Theophrastus on Friendship. His nlain 
authority for the first t,yO books on Offices is 
Panmtius; and for the third Posidonius; "rhile 
besides Plato and Aristotle he has Inade use of 
Diogelles of Babylon, Åntipater of Tyre, and He- 
cato. 
N o,v in this selection fronl rival and antago- 
nistic schools-this oscillation bet,veen the posi- 
tive and sceptical tone of thought, this sitting as 
:], judge rather than obeying as a disciple-Cicero 
very exactly represented the tone and attitude of 
the cultivated classes in his own time and in the 
century follo,ying his death. Originality of mind 
in philosophic studies ,vas gone; nor ,vas any 
system as a ,vhole believed in. The sceptic Hnd 
eclectic turn of mind are but the reverse sides of 
the sanle nlental coinage: he who selects froll1 
all is convinced by none. X either his doubts nor 
his choices satisfied Cicero, or anyone of those 
,vho followed hinl in that 1110St inlportant century, 
the eighth of the Roman city, fifty years of ,yhich 
preceded and fifty follo,ved the cOllllng of Christ. 
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In its philosophical productions no preceding cen- 
tury had been so poor as this. It had only to 
show the school of the Sextii, which arose at 
Rome about the beginning of our era, and took 
a sort of Iniddle standing bet,veen Pythagorean, 
Cynic, and Stoic principles. 39 This school ,vas of 
small importance, and soon became extinct. VVith 
this exception fron1 Cicero to Seneca no names of 
distinction appear. There is a gap in philosophical 
thought. A period so influential on the destinies 
of man in its events, so celebrated for its polite 
literature, on ,,'"hich the ,yorld has since been feed- 
ing, is barren in the highest realm of inquiry. 
For this reason there is a particular justice in 
taking Cicero as an exponent of heathen thought 
and spirit, the living specilnen of the kind, in:1s- 
111uch as he is the last philosophic writer before 
Christian thought appears in the ,vorId, and chose 
for himself the function of sumnling up ,vhat he 
thought of value in the ages before hin1. 
"\Ve omit therefore nothing in our review if 
,,-e place ourselves at the end of this century, 
in the reign of Claudius, and cast a glance back... 
,yard over that prodigious labour of human reason 
through ,vhich we have hastily travelled, and 
\vhich had then lasted six hundred years. The 
problenl 'YfiS, given the universe, 'that ,vill man's 
reason in the Inost gifted, cultivated, inquiring, 
dialectic race of the ancient world do vçith it? 


39 Ueberweg, i. 219, 223. 
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.r\nd 11lore particularly, to what results ,viII reaSOll 
come as to the po,ver ,vhich has forIned, or ,vhich 
rules it: as to its chief inhabitant, his nature, and 
the purpose for which he exists, alld the end to 
,vhich he is ever advancing: ag to the duties by 
""\vhich h.e is bound to this creating, or at least 
111fiintaining and ruling po,ver: as to those offices 
,vhich he o,ves to his fello,v, the individual to the 
individual, the civil cOInnlullity to the conlnlunity. 
It ,vas to these points especially that the greatest 
character in the ,vhole movement-the single hea- 
thell who kne,'{ how to die for his convictions- 
turned the thoughts of those ,vho followed him. 
Again, at the very starting-point of Greek philo- 
sophy a lnan of lllost virtuous conduct, gifted like- 
wise ,yith great powers of attraction, had sought 
to realise in a society the philosophic life. .And 
,ye have seen this conception of the nlode of pro- 
pagating truth to lie at the bottoln of Greek teach- 
ing, and to have been pursued by Plato, by Aris- 
totle, bjT Zeno, by Epicurus, to have been the 
original and even the only forIn of teaching which 
they recogni
ed. 'Vhat ,vas the reslùt in this re- 
spect also? In the four hundred and forty years 
follo,ving the death of Socrates had reason pro- 
duced a consistent doctrine, and a society of which 
that doctrine should be the law and bond, a :fitting 
body for its soul to tenant, the Î1nnlortal race of 
that living word ,vhich Plato contelnplated? Time 
there had been enough, and even a superfluity of 
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genius: but there ,vere also two great outward 
events which might be expected to favour and 
advance such a result. 
The first of these ,vas the subjection of the 
,vhole East to the influence of the Greek mind by 
the conquest of Alexander, the effect of which 
continued in the kingdollls carried on by his suc- 
cessors. Originally the civil position of the Greek, 
as the free citizen of a free state, had been all in 
all to him. His country ,vas his single measure. 
But during the lifetÎ1ne of Plato and Aristotle this 
position had been Inore and Inore altering. The 
philosophy of Zeno and Epicurus ,vas set up by 
nlen who had lost it altogether, who ""'"ere thrown 
back on thenlselves, on the intrinsic nature ofnlan, 
for support. Their lll11lost thought ,vas ho,v to 
produce tranquillity of mind, and so far as might 
be, happiness, for lilan, in something independent 
of his civil position. The loss of self-governulent 
had opened to them perforce a field far wider than 
the narrow confines of a provincial citizenship. 
Henceforth the schools of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, 
and Epicurus issued their mental legislation not 
for the inhabitant of Attica, but for all that fusion 
of races ,vhic
 occupied the eastern coasts of the 
)'Iediterranean, ,vas ruled hy Greek potentates, and 
spoke the I-Iellenic tongue. Thus the ground taken 
up by philosophy was at once religious and cos- 
J1lopolitan; the fornler because it attenlpted to 
deal ,vith the nature of l11an as man, and to giye 
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him in,vard contentment, the latter because the 
mind, ,vhich used as its organ the Greek language, 
s,yayed large and independent elnpires, enlbracing 
various races of men. Then, if ever, it might have 
been expected that heathenism ,vonld lnake a great 
spring,40 would cast aside ,,
hat ,vas local and acci- 
dental in the various custolns, races, and belieL'S 
brought under the fusing influence of one spirit, 
and idealise out of them a religion bearing the 
stamp and sho,ving the force of that hUll1311 reason 
of which Greece ,vas the great representative. But 
tIle three centuries which witnessed the birth, the 
vigorous growth, and the incessant contests of the 
schools of Zeno and Epicurus, together ,vith the 
scepticism ,vhich froln Plato's chair passed judg- 
lllent on theln both, produced no such result, but 
rather terminated in that balancing of opposite 
systeuls, and the selection of fraglnents from each, 
which ,ye have seen in Cicero. 
The second great event which we have to 
note is that ,vhen the Greek lnind had thus been 
for three hundred years in possession of society 
throughout the East, the Roman elnpire caIne to 
bind in unity of governlllent not only all those 
races which the successors of Alex3J1der had ruled, 
bnt the ,vide regions of the "rest as ,veIl, and their 
yet uncivilised inhabitants. Here, again, the Greek 
lnind \fas not dethroned, but married, as it were, 
to Roman power. Philosophy lnade it sort of 


40 Döllinger, p. 313. 
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triulnphal entry into Rome in spite of Cato and 
all the conservative force of the old ROlnan spirit. 
And if fusion had been the thought, the desire, 
and the attelnpt of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cidæ, even more certainly was it the only spirit 
by 1vhich Augustus and Tiberius could hope to 
rule in peace the world ll1ade subject to theine 
And not less than the extinction of Greek auto- 
nOlny did the loss of self-governn1ent accoll1pany- 
ing the institution of the empire force the ROIl1an 
also back upon himself. When Cicero could no 
longer sway the senate, he studied philosophic 
systems at Tusculum: and certainly his book of 
Offices has been 1110re valued by all posterity than 
hi
 speeches against Catiline or his defence of l\Iilo. 
A long train of 1yriters froin the Fathers down- 
wards have seen in the civil unity of the Ron1an 
en1pire a providential prepft:ratiol1 for a great reli- 
gion. TIut the field on which that empire arose 
had already, so far as concerns the thinking classes, 
long been occupied by the Greek philosophy. The 
two forces come into operation now together: and 
. seventy years after the battle of Actium, 1vhen Au- 
gustus and Tiberius had completely established 
one ruling authority, and 1vhen this second out- 
"
arc1 revolution had had fllli time to give its im- 
pulse to thought, and had set before the eyes of 
111en for t,vo 1vhole generations the vision of an 
empire 1yhich seemed contern1inous with ciyilisa- 
tion itsel
 1ve lllay fairly ask ,vhat philosophy had 
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done towards producing a corresponding unity of 
doctrine, and a society sustaining and propaga t- 
ing it. 
If, then, we take our stand at the mOl1lent ,vhen 
Claudius began to reign, and count a century back- 
,yards, it is ilnpossible to lllention a tÏ1ne "Then 
philosophy ,vas Inore impotent for good, and ,,
hen 
the higher classes of the ]toman empire 1\
ere Inore 
thoroughly irreligious and unbelieving. To under- 
stnnd the reason of this ,ve n1ust take into account 
first the negative and then the positive action of 
philosophy up to that tinle. ..L
S to the former, 
there call be no doubt that the effect of philosophy 
in all its schoolð and through all its shades of 
thought had been hostile to a sinlple Leliefin poly- 
theisnl and its nlythology. HUlllan reason had 
been turned ,vi th pi tiless severity on its nlass of 
:f.'1bles, it
 discreditable btories, its manifold con- 
tradictions. A
 early as the sixth century before 
Christ it had used the key of allegory in order to 
infuse Ï11tO these some better uleaning, and this 
,vas carried out into full detail by l\Ietrodoru
, a 
follower of Anaxagoras. Thus if HOIner, the mir- 
ror in ,vhich the Greek saw his religion reflected, 
described Jupiter as suspending Juno between hea- 
ven and earth, Heracleitus "Was indignant ,vith the 
fLtheists who did not see that it 11leant ho,v the 
,vorld and the elen1ents were formed. 41 TIy this 
process indecent personal agencies Inelted away 


-1l Döllillger, p. 2:14. 
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into physical effects, or \yere even suhlinlated into 
moral lessons. 
Ien were told that only soft Phæa- 
cians could see in the loves of 
lars and Venns a 
consecration of adultery: to the man of sense it 
Ineant that valonr and beauty were \yorthy of each 
other. Through all the follo,ving centuries this 
tone of l1îind con tin ued. As to the stoical philoso- 
phers in particular, this physical allegorisil1g \vas 
the perpetual instrument by which they reconciled 
their stern systen1 of Inaterial Pantheism with all 
the stage scenery of the poet's 01yn1pus. Epi- 
curus, 011 the contrary, recognised the existence 
of gods in countless nU111bers, but they,vere beings 
1yho lived in the enjoyment of his philosophy, far 
ren10yed from the cares of providence and the 
thought of human things. On the other hand, 
Plato's attempt to purify, while he recognised, 
polytheism, and to sweep a,vay all its fables as 
purveyors of evil thoughts and desires, found little 
success, though his conception of the godhead as 
the Idea of goodness, remained the highest ever 
reached in that long process of thought; and 
through all this period the best and purest minds 
found in hin1 a support against that be\vildern1ent 
of the reason which the vulgar religion inflicted 
on them. But fe,,," and far between were those 
"\vho follo,ved Plato in this his highest conception, 
,vhile the literature of that last century, in the 
n1idst of which Christ appeared, remains an abiding 
proof that the critical, scoffing, negative spirit of 
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philosophy had spread itself over all the cultured 
classes. "\Ve seek in vain in Julius Cæsar and 
Cicero, in Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, 
Ianilius, 
IIorace, Ovid, in Polybius, Diol1ysius, Diodorus, or 
Strabo, for any real belief in the immortal gods 
"Those l1anles appear in their ,yritings. The poets 
use theln for stage-effect, the stateslnel1 as part of 
the lnachinery of gover111nent, the historians as 
nanles interwoven ,yith the events ,vhich they re- 
count: yet the life of all these nlen was filled ,vith 
the frequentation of rites and cerelnonies, as a 
lllatter of l[nv and custoln, having reference to a 
I1lultitude o
 gods, concerning whom they had a 
contelnptuous disbelie
 though none of them "Tere 
,vithout nlany a dark superstition. 
Such ,vas the negatiye influence of philosophy; 
but ,vhat in,yard support had it given to ll1inds 
,vhose ancestral belief, still entertained by the ll1ass 
of In8n all around, was thus eaten out? What sub- 
stitute had it provided for this discredited poly- 
theism ,vith its ridiculed ll1J'thology? 
1. First, did the Greek philosophy teach the 
unity of the Godhead? If by this question be 
Ineant, did philosophy ever go forth into the lllidst 
of the tenlples and slnoking sacrifices with which 
every city teelned, and proclaill1, rrhese gods which 
you worship are no gods: there is one l\Iaker and 
Ruler of the universe, and the homage due to hinl 
alone is usurped by a llluititude of pretended dei- 
ties ;-then there is 110 doubt 
bout the allS1\ T er, 
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that this is what neither Socrates, nor Plato, nor 
Aristotle, nor Zeno, nor any other philosopher 
thought of doing. The philosophic god ,vas never 
set in the forefront of the battle after this fashion. 
I1e d ,velt in the most secret shrine of Plato's 
111ind, hard to be discovered, and to be confessed, 
if at all, in secret. If ,vith Àristotle he ,vas a 
pure spirit, yet he abode apart from the world, 
,vorking on it indeed, as the magnet on the iron, 
but unconscious of it, not ruling it with free "rill. 42 
.Ltnd, save so far as this is an exception, the Greek 
nlind from beginning to end never succeeded in 
absolutely separating God from Inatter. And as 
time "
ent on, this original defect showed itself 
Inore and more, lmtil in the stoic system, ,vhich, 
ns to the conception of the power ruling the world, 
preyailed over all the rest, that ,yhich "ras called 
God was sinlply a force peryading all Inatter. 43 
The Stoics could, indeed, as in the hymn of Cle- 
anthes, invest this god of theirs with luany beau- 
tiful, grand, and attractive attributes. His was 
nhnighty IJü\ver ;44 he ,vas the author of nature; 


.2 Döllinger, p, 307. ,; Er wirkt also zwar auf die Welt, aber oh11e 
sic zu kennen, "wie der l\Iagnet auf das Eisen, und seine Action auf die 
'Velt ist keine freiwollellde." 
.3 Ibid, pp, 340, 57:?, 
41 Zev, cpvcreCIJs lfpX1J7E, v&p.ou p.éTa ;r&vTa <<ußep1Iw1I.__ 

ol ô
 7râs õôe <<&crp.os lÀLcrcróp.e1los 7repl '}'aîcw 
IIeleeTC1..L 'ð p.
v If,},!7 s , KC1..1 ÉK6JV {J7rò O"ew <<paTEÎTal- 
, AÀÀù crù Kal Tà. 7repfcrO"à., È7rícrTC1..crC1..L lXPTLC1.. OeWC1..L, 
Kul Kocrp.eÎ5 Tà lfKocrp.a, <<C1..1 où cplÀC1.. 0"01 cþlÀa 
cr'T[1I, 
.. nôe '}'àp els 
v él.7rC1..VTC1.. cruvl}pp.o<<C1..S 
crOÀà. <<C1..KOW'LV, 
<I[2crO' ÉVC1.. "ì'l"ì'vecrOcu ;r&1ITCI)1I ,,"61'011 àè" rOll'Ta. 
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he ruled all things ,,"ith la,v; and the "
orld "Till- 
ingly obc}Ted his "rill. And this COI11111011 1 a,," 
passed through all things, so that evil mixed ,vith 
good resulted in a general order. Thus the
r 
could address hilll as Father and as I
ing, guiding 
all things with justice; and this being they terIlled 
Jupiter. But this is only a poetic- 1 : i exhibition of 
their genuine thought and me alling, "rhich was, 
that "all ,yhich ,vas real was corporeal; Inatter 
and force are the t,vo chief principles; nlatter in 
itself is Inotionless and forIllless, but capable of 
a
:-;unling eyery Illotion and every forln. Force 
is the active, nloving, and forIning principle; it 
is indivisibly joined ,vith nlatter: the operating 
force in the ,vhole of th
 ,vorid is the Godhead. "46 
"ll}T the n
tllleS 'V orld-soul, "\V orld-reason, Nature, 
Ulliyersal La,v, Providence, Fate, the saIlle thing 
is indicated, the one Primal Force deternlining 
everything ''lith absolute regularity, interpenetrat- 
ing the ""hole world." ".L\.nd even the opposition 
bet,yeen the Inaterial and the spiritual description 
of the Godhead disappears upon closer examina- 
tion, for on Stoic principles the Godhead can only 
then be considered as real ,yhen considered as 
hody.47 It "Tas to such a unity that Greek phi- 


45 Cleanthes pref
rred expressly the poetic form; see the note in 
Zeller, yol. iii. part 1, p. 28
: for poetry and music are better suited to 
reach the truth of divine contemplation than the hare philosophical 
expression. 
46 Ucberwcg, i. p. 1
.j. 
4; Zener, yol. iii. pp. 130, 131: see the many autborities be produces, 
pp. 12C-131. 
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losophy advanced, receding nlore and lllore froIll 
. 
that imperfect conception of personality with ,vhich 
it had started. Further, the idea of creation is 
,vanting to Greek philosophy fron1 its beginning 
to its end. The po,ver ,vhich it contemplateR 
is evermore confronted with 111atter, which it can 
per111eate, fashion, lllove through a natural alcheulY 
of endless changes, but in face of which it is not 
free to create or not to create, not even free to 
prevent the evil "\vhich lies therein as a sort of 
blind necessity. As there was always Force, so 
"\vas there always l\Iatter. To the conception of 
a free Creator of spirit and of matter the Greek 
mind never rose : nor accordingly to that of a free 
Ruler of the universe: and this is only to say 
in other words, that the conception of personality 
-that is, of self-consciousness and moral freedonl, 
as applied to a Being of infinite po"\Yer, "\visdonl, 
and goodness-,vas imperfect and confused. IJlato 
in his highest flight had see111ed to recognise one 
God, whom to enjoy is the happiness of man; but 
Plato and all "\vho follo,ved him had endured, had 
countenanced, had taken part in the polytheistic 
,yorship. .And again, neither he, nor Aristotle, 
nor Zeno showed any inclination to suffer for 
their doctrines. This philosophic god, gradually 
evolved by the reasoning 111ind, produced 'the yery 
smallest effect upon the unphilosophic ,rorld. The 
stoic argument from final causes, "\vhich Cicero 
has preserved for us, and the force of "\yhich he 
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has ackno,vledged in very relnarkable ,vords,48 
generated no martyrs. 'V
s it l1lerely fronl want 
of earnestness that the philosophers tolerated and 
practised the polytheisln ,vhich surrounded them, 
and ayoided all suffering for their opinions by 
COlllpliance ,vith a ,vorship which they disbe- 
lieyed? or was it that their standing-ground, in 
all nlore or less pantheistic, ,vas identical ,vith 
that ,vhich they ilnpugned ?49 that the gods of 
OlynIpus ,vere po,vers of nature personified, ,vhile 
their god was sinIplyone po,ver inhabiting nature? 
that they never reached the one personal creating 
God, and ,vere consequently unable to Inaintain 
his absolute distinction fronl the ,vorld together 
yrith his relation to it as Creator and lluler? That 
,,
hich they cherished as a private philosophical 
good, ,vhich they cared so little to exhibit to the 
,vorld, was in fact incapable of conquering the 
,vorld, for the human heart cannot live upon an 
illlpersonal god, and ,viII not suffer for ft concep- 
tion of the reason. But it ,vas in this conception 


48 He says of the opposite theory of Epicurus, the construction of 
the world from the chance falling-together of atoms: "Hoc qui ex- 
istinl3.t fieri potuisse, non illtelligo, cur non idem putet, si innumerabiles 
unius et viginti forn1æ literarunl, vel aureæ vel quales libet, aliquo con- 
jicialltur, posse ex his in terram excussis annales Ennii, ut deinceps legi 
pos
int, effici: quod nescÏo an ne in uno quidmll versu possit tantum valere 
fortuna,
' Ec .,Yat. ÐC01'. ii. 37, 
49 So Zeller remarks, iii, 1, p. 2!>G: "A Pantheism, such as the stoic, 
could take up into itself the most boundless polytheism, a double liberty 
ùnly being allowed, that of passing on to deriyed beings the DaIUe of 
deity, frODl the Being to whom alone originally and in the strict sense 
it belonged, find that of personifying as God the impersonal, "hich is 
an appearance of diyine power." 
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that philosophic thought had terminated. ....\nc1 
here 1ve find the chief cause of its po",ver lessness 
to improve and purify the mythology which it 
attacked, and much more to affect the lives and 
conduct of those ",vho professed its tenets. For 
the old mythology had at least a strong conscious- 
ness of personality in its goùs. In Homer hinlself 
the original tradition, of ,vhich his religion ",vas a 
corruption, still spoke of the father of gods and 
lllen as the ruler and judge of the world. In the 
heathen mind generally such a conception still 
existed; nor is it too much to say that the COlll- 
Ulon people among the Greeks and Romans "rere 
nearer to the truth of one personal God than the 
philosopher; and the philosopher himself ",vhen he 
listened at any mOl11ent of danger and anxiety 
to the promptings "of the soul naturally Chris- 
tian" within hin1, than when he indulged in his 
esoteric problems. 
2. But the conception of personality in God 
rules the conception of personality in man. As 
throughout the Greek philosophy the forn
er was 
",ycak and imperfect, until in the Stoic systelll it 
yanished, so the latter. The ph
rsical theory of 
the Greek overmastered and excluded the concep- 
tion of freewill in his 111ind, first as to God and 
then as to man. As evil existed throll ahout the 
ð 
",vorlc1, for \vhich he had no better solution than 
to place its seat in that Inatter which "as co- 
existe:at ,vith the divine reason, and which that 


II. 


HH 
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reason ,vas po,verless ,vholly to sllbc1ue, so in the 
smaller ,vorld of 111an. In hiln a portion of the 
divine reason ,vas united ,vith 111atter. If Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics arranged some,vhat dif- 
ferently the lnode of this composition, yet to all 
of them alike from the one side and the other the 
notion of physical necessity caIne in. The lnate- 
rial constituent tended to evil, the reasoning con- 
stituent to good: ill the 111t111 who ,vas 111ac1e up 
of the t1VO there ,vas a perpetual jar. There 1yaS 
no rOOln left in their theory for the conception of 
the soul as a self-originating cause of action. Ko 
sect struggled so hard and so persistently to 111ain- 
taill a doctrine of freewill as the Stoic: but it 
wellt down Lefore that central tenet of their sys- 
tem, l)hysical llecessity, the inexorable sequence 
of cause and effect, ,vhich Inade up their "COI11111011 
la,v," by ,vhich the ,vorld ,vas ruled. The con- 
ception of fin all-wise, all-good, and all- p01verful 
per
ollal Creator, in ,vhose nature the eternal la,y 
is based, not being cl&'1l" to their minds, so neither 
,vas the conception of sin, as the infringelnent of 
that la1v. The la1v of physical necessity took the 
J!lace of the eternal moral law: that ,vhich n1an 
did he did by virtue of the ph
ysical constituent
 
Ollt of which he ,vas composed. The evil ,vhich 
he did ,vas physical rather than lnoral: and he 
was not responsible for what he could not prevent. 
The questions of free"rill, of evil vie"\v.ed as sill, 
and of responsibility, are inextricabl
y bound up 
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,vith the doctrine of the human personality; and 
on all these the philosophic Inincl was dark and 
confused. 
But if the Greek's physical theory stood in the 
,vay of his conceiving clearly the hlUnal1 personality 
in this life, much more did it iU1pede his concep- 
tion of that personality as continuing after death. 
For as the union of a portion of the divine reason 
,yith matter constituted man, and as death put an 
end to that union, the con1pound being ceased to 
exist, the portion of the divine reason reverted to 
its source, but the sensitive soul, as ,veIl as the 
body, 'vas dissolved and came to nothing. There 
1YfiS in his mind no "individual substance of a 
rational nature" to form the basis of identity, and 
ll1aintain the conception of personality. In the 
absence of this, he ,vho had felt, thought, and 
acted, ,yas no 1110re. He could not therefore re- 
ceive retribution for his deeds, since there ,vas no 
personal agent on whom the retribution ,vas to fall. 
3. A god who 'was not personal and did not 
111ake n
al1,-man in whom freewill, the ll1ark of 
personality, was not recognised, so long as he 
lived, and in ,yhorn after death no personal agent 
continued to exist, - these correspond to each 
other, and these ,vere the last result of Græco- 
ROlllan philosophic thought up to the time of 
Claudius. But ,vhat sort of duty did man, being 
such, owe to such a god? Cicero's book on Offices 
had been "\vritten IIp"\vards of eighty years, but 110- 
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thing that follo,ved it during that tin1e equalled it 
in reputation or ability. It was the best product 
that his ROlnan thought could draw froln all the 
preceding Grecian schools: and it ,,"'as acceptccl 
for centuries as the standard of heathen Illorality. 
Let us, then, first note that in this book 50 there i g 
nothing like a recognition of God as the Creator 
and C01111110n Father; no call upon the hlul1rrn 
soul to love him as such, and for his o,vn per- 
. fections; no thought that the duty of man con- 
sists in becoming like to him, nor his re,vard in 
attaining that likeness. The absence of such ß 
thought gives its character to the 1vhole book, 
and 111easures its leyel. rrhe second point to be 
noted is, that the happiness of man consists not ill 
being like God, and consequently, in union ,yith 
him, but in virtue, ,vhich is living according to 
nature. In his reasonable nature everyone pos- 
sesses a sufficient standard of l110ral action under 
every circumstance which n1ay arise. Thirdly, 
throughout the "Thole of his treatise Cicero Illakes 
no .use of the doctrine of man's imJllortality. His 
happiness, then, is left to consist in virtue-life 
according to reason, "rhich again is life according 
to nature-,vithout respect to any future state of 
existence. N O"\V, if Cicero stood alone in these 
three points, his book ,vould only represent his 


50 See Hfi8Ier, Vé1-11ältniss der hcidniscllcn UJld clt'J"istliclwn rtll ik, 
p. 28; and Zukrigl's commentary on the same, Tiibin{Jen tlteol. Qlladal- 
sclu'ift, 1867, pp. 475-48
. 
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own authority, but he is in fact the mouthpiece 
herein of that "\vhole preceding heathen philosophy 
,vhich he criticised, and from which he selected. 
Even Plato himself, by far the highest and best of 
Greek philosophers in this respect, though he had 
in single expressions indicated that the happiness 
of man was to be lnade like to God, constructed 
no system of ethics in dependence 011 that con- 
ception, which, if it be true, is of all-constraining 
influence, and is to the whole moral s
ystem what 
the law of gravity is to the material universe. 
Plato's ethical system was a strict deduction from 
his physical theory of the three parts in man, to 
each of which he assigned its virtue. Far less did 
Aristotle connect morality with God. The Stoics, 
indeed, who occupy by far the largest space in 
Greek philosophy, seenl to be an exception. It is 
said that "their ,,
hole view of the 1yorld springs 
from the thought of the Divine Being 1vho gene- 
rates all finite beings from himself, and includes 
them nll in himself; who penetrates thenl with 
his po,ver, rules thenl ,vith his unchangeable law, 
and thus merely nlanifests himself in thenl all;" 
so that their system" is fmldamentally religious, 
and scarcely an important statement in it 
vhich is 
not in connection ,vith their doctrine of God." and 
, 
so ,vith theln " all moral duties rest on a relicrious 
ð 
fTound, all virtuous actions are a fulfilment of the 
divhle will and la,,, ;"51 but then this God is but a 


51 Zeller, iii. 1, pp. 
S8.9. 
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name for the sternest and IllOst absolute systeln of 
l1Iftterialllecessity: a God ,vithout a nIoral nature; 
,vithout freedolll; ,vithout personality; under that 
nnn1e, in fact, force and lllatter making .up one 
thing are substituted for a living God, ,vho, in 
yirtue of the l::nvs of nature, is s,vept out of his 
o'vn universe. So, again, Cicero's statelnent that 
111an's happiness consists in virtue, ,vhich virtue is 
life according to na ture, is the general doctrine 
of philosophy, which the Stoics in particular had 
elaborated. If there be anyone expression which 
,vould sum-up in a point the ,vhole heathen con- 
ception of "That 111an should do, it would be "Life 
according to nature." So, again, the exclusioll 
of any thought of imlnortnlity, and a consequent 
retribution, in its bearing on lllornlity, ,vas C01l1- 
1110n to all the schools of Grecian thought, if we 
except the faltering açcents and yearning heart of 
Plato, and most of all was truly stoic. The iln- 
perfection and unclearness of their view as to the 
divine personality, and as to the hU111an, in the 
reasonable being, the image and reflection of the 
divine, accord
 but too truly, while it accounts 
for, this detachlllent of man from God in the field 
of n10ral duty. 
4. "That, then, remained to 111an after such 
deductions ? There remained the earthly city, 
the human commonwealth. And ,vhen, passing 
beyond the bounds of any particular nation, and 
11ltl1I'S civil position therein, philosophy grasped 
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the moral life as the relation bet,veen lnan as 
man, 52 and conceived hU111an society itself as one 
universal kingdom of gods and men, it made a 
real progress and reached its highest point. But 
this ,vas the proper merit of the Stoics. 53 Plutarch 
attributes to Zeno, their founder, this precise idea, 
that we ought not to live in cities and to,VllS, each 
divided by peculiar notions of justice, but esteelll 
all men as tribesmen and citizens, ,vho should lnake 
up one flock feeding in a common pasture under a 
comInon law. The grandest passages of Cicero are 
those in which he clothes in his Roman diction this 
stoic idea, as for instance :54 "They judge the ,vorld 
to be ruled by the power and will of the gods, and 
to be a sort of city and polity common to gods and 
Inen, and that everyone of us is part of this world." 
The bond of this community is the common pos- 
session of reason, 55 "in ,vhich consists the primal 
society of man ,vith God. But they ,vho have rea- 
son in COlnmon, have also right reason in COlnmOl1. 
And as this is la"\1r, ,ve are as men to be considered 
as associated with the gods by law also. N o'v they 
who have cOlllillunity of law, have like,vise commu- 
nity of rights. This latter lnakes them also to be- 


52 Zeller, iii. 1, 12. 
53 Kal }J.1]V 7] 7roÀv (Jav}J.açop.Év1] 7roÀtTeía TOÛ T
]V 
TwïK@V a1pÚnv KaTaßaÀ.- 
Àop.Évov Z1]VWVOS eis 
v TOVrO uVVTe(VEL KEcþáÀawv, 1va}J.1] KaTà 7rÓÀEtS p.1]ð
 KaTà 
ð1]p.ovs oìKw}J.ev, lð[ots ËKaUTOt ðtwptup.ÉvOt ð,KU[ots, àÀ.Àà. 7\"áVTCtS àv(JpcI,7roVS 
1'cfJ- 
p.e(Ja ð1]J.u5Tas Kal 7roÀ[Tas, efs ð
 ßíos iJ, Kal KÓUP.OS, cZa'7\"ep &.1'ÉÀ1]S uvvvóp.ou 
VÓ}J.C[J KOlVo/ Tpecþo}J.Év1]S, Plutarch, Aleæ. .llL Virt. i. 6, p. 329, quoted by 
Zeller, iii. 1, p. 281. 
.<4 De FiuibllS, iii. sec. 19. 55 Dc Le[Jibus, i. 7, 6. 
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long to the sanle polity. But if such pay obedience 
to the same commands and authorities, then are. 
they even nluch nlore obedient to this supernal a1- 
lotnlent, this divine 111ind and all-powerful God. So 
that this universal "
orlcl is to be considered one 
cOilllnon,vealth of gods and men." "La"" is the 
supreme reason, implanted in nature, ,yhich com- 
lnands all things that are to be done, and prohibits 
their contraries." "The radical idea of right I de- 
rive from nature, under ,vhose guidance ""\ve haye to 
dra,vout the whole of this subject-matter." Thus 
the great Roman la'vyer and statesman, robing phi- 
losophy in his toga, propounded to his countrYlnen, 
full of the greed of uniyersal conquest, ,,
th no less 
lucidity than truth and beauty, the result of stoic 
thought, that human societ
r in general rested on 
the similarity of reason in the individual, that ,ye 
haye no ground for restricting this common pos- 
session to one people, or to consider ourselves 
more nearly related to one than another. All 
nlen, apart from what they have done for them- 
selves, stand equally near to each other, since all 
equally partake of reason. All are nlenlbers of 
one body, since the same nature has formed thenl 
out of one stuff, for the saIne destination. 5G 
Greek philosophy has undoubtedly the merit 
of bringing out into clear conception this purely 
human and natural society. It thus expressed in 


56 Zeller, iii. 1, p, 278, from Seneca and :l\Iarcus Aurelius, who here, 
however, only enlarge on Cicero's idea, or rather Zeno's. 
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language the ,york of Alexander, and still more 
the work of the ROlllan empire, as it ""Tas to 
e; 
and more than this, it herein supplied a point of 
future contact "rith Christian morality. The ad- 
vance from the narrO"",ìless of the Greek mind in 
its l)roud rejection of all non-hellenic nations, and 
no less from the revolting selfishness of Roman 
conquest, is remarkable. And it is fin advance of 
philosophic thought. As the older thinkers con- 
sidered the political life of the city to be an im- 
mediate demand of human nature, so the Stoics 
considered the unitedness of nlan as a ""Thole to- 
gether, the dilatation of the particular political 
community to the ,vhole race, in the same light. 
Its ground was the comnlon possession of reason. 
The common la,v ,vhich ruled this hUlTIan com- 
monwealth was to live according to the dictation 
of reason, that is, according to nature, in which 
therefore virtue consists,57 being one and the same 
in God and in man, and in thenl alone. 58 Such 
virtue branches into four parts, the prudence ,vhich 
discerns and practises the truth; the justice ,vhich 
assigns his own to each; the courage ,vhich pre- 
vails over all difficulties; the self-restraint and 
order ,vhich preserves temperance in all things. 
These being bound up together cover the ,,"'hole 
moral domain, and embrace all those relations 


57 "Jam vero virtus eadem in homine ac Deo est, neque ullo a1io 
ingenio præterea. Est autem virtus nihil aliud quam in se perfecta, et 
ad summum perducta natura." JJe Lr>g ibus, i. 8. 
58 JJe Officiis, i. 5, 
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,vithin ,vhich hlunan society moves, and, as having 
their root in the n10ral nature of lnan, are a duty 
to everyone. 
This hU1l1an comn10nwealth enfolds in idea the 
,vhole earth. It is the society of Ulan with Inan. 
nut it closes with this life. It has no respect to 
anything beyond. It ,vas the Stoics who 1110st 
completely ,vorked out thi$ system of l110ral phi- 
losophy; who urged the duty of l11an's obedience 
to nature, of his voluntary subjectioll to that one 
universal law and po,ver ,vhich held all things 
from the highest to the lowest in its grasp; and 
,vho like,vise Ill0st absolutely cut hilll off frolll 
any personal existence in a future state. The 
virtlle in which they placed his happiness was to 
be cOlnplete in itself; it ,vas the work of l11all 
,vithout any assistance on the part of God. 59 It 
111ade Ulan equal to God. It found its re,yard in 
itself. Ifit was objected that the highest virtlle ill 
this life sometinles lnet ,vith the greatest disasters, 
sorro,vs, pains, and bereavelnents, the system had 
no reply to this m)Tstery. It did not attelnpt to 
assert a recompense beyond the grave. 
As little did it attelnpt to account for or to 
correct the conflict between n1an's reason and his 
anÏ1nal nature. That perpetual approval of the bet- 
ter and choice of the ,vorse part stood before the 


59 Cic. de J..Yat. IJcm'. iii. 2G, "Virtutem nelllO unquam accept3.lll cleo 
retulit, :Ximirum recte, Propter virtutem ellÌln jure laudamur, et in 
virtute recte gloriamur: quod non contingeret, si id <.lonum a deo, non 
a nobis, haberenlus." 
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Stoic fiS before us alL He adlnittec1 that the vast 
majority of men were bad, and his ,vise man was all 
ideal never reached. But he had no answer what- 
ever to the question, ,vhy, if vice is so evil in the 
eye of our reason, it so clings to our nature; ,vh}T, 
if sÒ contrary to the good of the Inass, it dwells 
,vi thin every individual. 60 
The hlunan city or community of lnen is the 
highest point ,vhich this moral philosophy con- 
templates. Each particular cOlllmonwealth should 
be herein the image of the one universal conlmon- 
,vealth ,vhich their thought had constructed. But 
"\vhat, then, is the relation of the individual man 
to the whole of which he is a part? This nature, 
"\vhich is the standard to the "\vhole ideal common- 
,vealth, is, as we have seen so often, in fact a law 
of the strictest necessity. If virtuous, nlan fol- 
lo"\vs it willingly; if vicious, he must follow it 
against his will. There ,vas no real freedom for 
the individual in the systelll as philosophy. "That 
was disguised under the name of law, reason, and 
God, ,vas a relentless necessity before which every- 
one was to bow. But transfer this philosophy 
to any political community, and consider in ,,-hat 
position it placed the individual with regard to the 
civil government. HUlnan society is considered 
as supreme: but his own state represents to him 
that society, and.. as all things end 1vith this life, 
no part of Jnan remains withdra,vn from that des- 


GO Champagny, les Césars, iii. 333. 
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POtiSlll ,vhich requires the sacrifice of the part for 
the good of the ,vhole. 
Ian's conscience had no 
refuge in the thought of a future life; no reserye 
,vhich the abuse of hlunan po,ver could not touch. 
And so ,ve find that in IlIa tter of fact there \\
as 
no issue out of such a difficulty but ill the doc- 
trine of self-destruction. They ternled it in truth 
The Issue, ()1 1vhen disease, or disaster, or pain, or 
the abuse of hUlllall po,ver, rendered it inlPossible 
an}
 longer to lead a life in accordance ,vith nature. 
In this case all the Stoic authorities justified it, 
praised it, and termed it the Door "\vhich divine 
Providence had benignantly left ever open. 
'Vhile therefore it must be ackn01yledged that 
the stoical conception of the whole earth as one 
cityG
 ,vas a true result of Greek thought, and at 
the sallIe tÎ1ne the highest point it reached, and it 
positive result of great yalue, yet it 11lust also be 
said that it "'"as one rather big ,vith rich pronlises 
for the future than of any great present advantage: 
for it required to be inlpregnated and filled "\vith 
another conception of "\vhich its fralners had lost 
their hold, the doctrine, that is, of a future retribu- 
tion, redressing the inequality, the injustice, the un- 
deserved suffering so often falling upon virtue in 


(;1 "'E
aj'CtIÏ'
 ist bei den Stoïkern der stehellde Ausdruck für den 
Selbstmord." Zeller, yol. iii. part 1, p, 2S! ll, 2, who quotes Diog. vii. 130. 
'EÀÀó')'Ct.1s -rÉ cþauL1I 

á
etJI 
av-ròJI à7l'ò -rov ßlov -rÒJI (J'ocþÒJI /(a1 V7I'Èp 1raTplô.Js /(<<1 
V7I'tp cþ!ÀCt.1J1, ILå.JI 
JI (J'ILÀ'YJpa-rÉp't j'ÉJl1}-raL ài\')'1}MlIL, 1] 1r1}p
(J'e(J'LJI, 1j JlÓUOLS àllUJ.TOlS. 
62 "Qui Olnnem orbem terrarum unam urbcm esse ducunt," Cicero, 
Pal'adoæon 2. 
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the present life. 'Vhen that conception. caIne to 
complete and exalt the Stoic idea, the need of self- 
destruction as an issue of the wise man, as soon 
as he could not live according to nature, ceas8d, 
for man hinlself ceased to be a part of a physical 
,,"'hole governed by necessity. The hUlnan cit}T re- 
laxed its right over the individual in presence of 
a divine city, which enlbraced indeed nlan in his 
present life, but taught hinl to look for its conl
 
plete realisa tion in another. 
The htunan COnl1TI0l1\y'ealth, however, extended 
in idea to the race itself, as possessing reason in 
COl11IllOn, and individual man therein, as \\Tell as 
the ,,
hole aggregate, viewed as being ruled by the 
cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, and 
telnperance, but both the conlnlonwealth and the 
individual terlllinating ,vith this life, was the last 
1vord of heathen philosophy up to the tiule of 
Claudius. 
"T e have seen that from the time the Greek 
race was absorbed in the R.oman elnpire the sys
 
terns of philosophy were broken up by the eclectic 
spirit, which, engendered "\vithin already by the 
ferment of opinions, was strengthened and deye- 
loped by the accession of the practical Roman 
lTIind. v'" ariety of belief is indeedlnarked as "the 
essential feature of Greek philosophy" from its out
 
set, and "the antagonist force of suspensive scep
 
ticisnl" as including sonle of its 1110st powerful intcl
 
lects from Xenophal1es five hundred yer
rs before 
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to Sextus EnIpiricus t,v"O hundred years after the 
Christian era. One of its historians stalnps it as 
" a collection of dissenters, small sects each ,vith its 
o"rn follo,ving, each springing from a special inc1i- 
yidual as authority, each kno,ving itself to be only 
one al1Iong many. "G3 It is therefore no ,yonder 
that if Plato's grand conception of an imlnortal 
line of the living ,vord thus came to nought, philo- 
sophy proved itself HIuch lllore incapable of found- 
ing a society Ï1npregnated ,vith its principles than 
it had even beell of constructing a coherent doc- 
trine ,vhich should obtain general reception. And 
to judge of the actual impotence of philosophy ill 
the century ending ,vith the principate of Claudius, 
,ye 11IUSt rest a mOlnent on this second fact. Phi- 
10sophers calling themselves Platonic, Peripatetic, 
Sceptic, Stoic, Epicurean, or these in various mix- 
tures, ,vere to be found at the various seLìts of 
learning, Athens, Rhodes, Alexandria, for instance, 
or at Rome as the seat of eUlpire, or travelling like 
,yalldering stars over her vast territory, hut these 
scattered, nebular, a11d disjoined luminaries shone 
,yith a varying as well as a feeble light, ,vhich 1"'3- 
ther confused than satisfied human reason. They 
,yere .utterly po,verless to transfer their doctrine 
into any number of hU111an hearts living in accord- 
ance therein. The only exception to this statelnent 
seenlS to prove its real truth. TIy far the lnost 
united of the sects was that of the Epicureans, ,,
ho 


63 Grote, Plato, vol, i, p. 87. 
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held ,vith great tenacity to their founder's yie"Ts 
and mode of life, which may be sU1l1111ed up in 
denial of God and Providence, and enjoyn1ent to 
the utmost 01 this ,vorld's goods; the fair side of 
it being a general benevolence, courtesy, friend- 
ship, in short, a genial appreciation of ,vhat ,ve 
understand by the word civilisation. These anta- 
gonists of Stoic principles and of the highest mor- 
ality which heathen thought had constructed were 
the most numerous of existing sects, and ,ve are 
told that hundreds of years after their founder's 
death they presented the appearance of a ,rell- 
ordered republic, ruled ,yithout uproar or dissen- 
sion by one spirit, in which they forlned a fayour- 
able contrast to the Stoics. "\Vith the exception 
of a single fugitive, :rvletrodorus, never had an 
Epicurean detached hin1self from his school. 64 "r e 
lllUst give philosophy the credit of this single in- 
stance of a capa.city to create a social life in accord- 
ance ,vith its tenets in a sect ,vhose doctrines were 
a reproach among the heathens themselves. The 
failure of ...Pythagoras, of Plato, of Aristotle, of 
Zeno, ,vas the success of Epicurus, and at the san1e 
tinle the announcement that the age of Augustus 
and Tiberius was ready to expire in sensuality 
and unbelief, and even in exhaustion of the philo- 
sophic mind, for no period is so barren of s'cientific 


64 Döl1illger, p. 315, from Numenius, quoted by Eusebius. L"eher- 
weg, i. 203, says of them, that up to the rise of Neoplatonisnl they were 
the most numerous of all, 
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ll
unes, which carry any weight, as the fifty years 
preceding Claudius. 65 vV e h
ve seen above that 
all these philosophers aimed at fornung a society 
,vhich should carry out their principles; that this 
,vas their original and their 0111y idea of teaching; 
that with a vie,v to make it pernlanent they cre- 
ated a chair of teaching, a liying authority "rho 
was to continue 011 their doctrine. But the chair 
of Plato alone presented 66 fiye Academies ,vith dis- 
sentient doctrines; and a l)latonic or Stoic city no 
one had seen. Thus vie-\ying their united action 
upon the polytheistic idolatry ,,"e n1ay say that 
,vhile they could discredit its fables in reflecting 
Ininds, while. they could even raise an altar in their 
thoughts" to the unknown God," they left society 
in possession of the ten1ples and observant of a 
,,"'orship "\vhich they pronounced to be in1IDoral, 
l11onstrous, and ridiculous. They had destroyed 
in 111a11Y the ancestral belief; they had a,vakened 
perhfips ii1 SOllle a sense of one great Po,ver ruling 
the universe; but having taken up the religious 
ground and professed to satisfy 111a11'8 desire for 
happiness, they had been utterly powerless to con- 


65 See Döllinger, pp. 341 and 57'2-.')84; so Champagny, les CésaJ's, 
iii. 2Ð t 
66 Ueberweg givcs thcm thus: to the first Acadcmy belong Plato's 
successor Speusippus, who taught 34.7-33Ð B.C,; Xenocrates, 33Ð-314; 
Polenlo, 314-270; Crates, a 
hort time. The second Academy ,,-as founded 
by Arcesilau
, who lived 31.3-24:1, taking more find more a sceptical di- 
rection, which was carried out to the uhnost by Carneade:;, 214-12Ð, in 
the third: in the fourth. Philo of Larigsa, about SO B.c., rcturned to the 
dogulatic direction; and Antiochus of A
calon, Cicero's friend, founded 
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struct a religion. They failed entirely in the union 
of three things,G7 a dogma and a morality founded 
on that dogma, both of which should be exhibited, 
brought before the eyes and worked into the hearts 
of ,men by a corresponding worship. To unite 
these three thinO's ,vas needed an authoritv of 
ð J 
,vhich above all they ,,"'ere destitute. Their dogma 
was ,vithout the principle of faith; their nlorality 
,vithout binding power; but the ,yorship ,vhich 
should blend the t,vo they had not at all. .And so 
they presented no semblance of the society ,vhich 
should carry these three things in its boson1, and 
they could not in the least satisfy the doubts or 
the yearnings ,,
hich they had raised. 
But the period beginning ,yith the rise of 
Greek philosophy and ending with the principate 
of Claudius ".,.ill eyer remain of the highest interest 
and importance as showing what human reason, 
putting forth its highest po,vers in the race in 
"rhich it culminated, but at the saIne time more 
thoroughly separated from belief, tradition, and 
authority than any"rhere else, did actually achieve. 
It is in this respect that the heathen philosophers, 
together ,vith the poets and historians who pre- 


the fifth, in which he fused Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic doctrines 
together, S. Augustine, de GÜ
, Ðei, viii. 3, puts his finger on the varia- 
tions of the Socratici. 
6; "Lier ensemble les dogmes, une morale, et un culte, c'est-à-dire 
donner à la société une foi, une règle, et des pratiques, c'était l'æuvre que 
Ie genre humain appelait de ses væux, et sur Iaquelle pourtant tous les 
efforts humains semblaient fchouer." A. Thierry, 1'ableau, de l'Empire 
Romain, p. 328. 


II. 


II 
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cede the publication of the Christian religion in 
the Ronlnll ,vorld, possess a value :f.:
r beyond any 
intrinsic merit of their o,vn. It is a study of 
pathology the results of ,vhich are far as yet fronl 
being gathered in. It is only by carefully ex- 
anlining "That the philosophers taught in theology 
and lllorals-for the
y aspired to be and ,vere both 
the theologians and the lllornlists of those ages- 
that ,ve can at all fornl an adequate juc1gnlent of 
the real ,york ,vhich the Christian Church has 
,yrought in the ,vorld. It is only by using the 
historians and poets as a lnirror of that general 
society to ,vhose cultured classes the philosopher:-- 
spoke, that ,ve can estinlate ,vhat the great nlass 
of lnankind then ,vas, and ,vhat effect the philo- 
sophers produced on theUl. The difference be- 
t"Tcen their ,yorld and their society and ours is 
the l1lcasure of Christian ,york. The hundred 
years preceding Claudius, ,vhich include in theln 
alnlost all the greatest nanles of ROluan literature, 
arc the most iUlportant of nIl in this point of vie"., 
both as containing the result of scientific thought 
in the five preceding centuries, and as giving the 
depth of the moral and intellectual descent. 'V 
 
learn from this ,vhole long period the fulness of 
the truth conveyed in those words of the angelic 
doctor at the COllllllenCe111el1t of his great ,york: 
" Even for those things "Thich can be investigated 
concerning God by the force of hU111an reason, it 
,vas necessary for Illan to be instructed hy a diyinc 


! 
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rev-elation, because fe"'\" only, and they after long 
inquiries, and with the admixture of many errorB, 
",volùd convey to man the truth concerning God 
.as searched out by reason."68 

Vhat the philosophers from the tin1e of rrhales 
had taken as their special ",\york "'\vas to measure 
and estÌ111ate the visible ",vorld. And for the last 
four centuries of this period especially they n1ade 
the nature and the needs, the supreme good and 
the happiness of U1an their chief concern, in su1- 
ordination to which they continued their physical 
inquiries. And surely the judgn1ent which an 
inspired "'\vriter fornled of their travail mus
 recur 
to the n1Ìnd ,vith great force at the end of the pre- 
cer1ing revie"'\v: "If they kne"'\v so Inuch as to be 
able to estilnate the visible ,vorld, why did they 
not 1110re easily discover its Lord ?,,69 1Vhy from 
the goods ,vhich they beheld had they not power 
to kno"'\y the sole possessor of being, 1101" "'\vhell 
they gave attention to his "'\vorks, recognised their 
artificer? "'\Vhy did ,they esteen1 :fire 01-- breath, 
rapid air or circling stars, or the force of ,yater, 
or the lights of heaven rulers of the univer
e? 
,oF or if the visible beauty of these delighted thenl 
so that they conceived thell1 to be gods, ho,v did 
they not draw the conclusion that the Lord of 
these "'\vas so ll1uch better than they? for it ,vas 
the Author of beauty who created them. If they 
"Tere struck dUlnb ,vith the sense of their po,,"cr 


6S S. Thomas, Summa, p. 1. Ð. 1. a, 1. 


G9 Sap. 
iii. 9, 
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and operation, ,vhy did they not conceive ho,v 
lunch more powerful He 1yho made them was? 
l?or from the greatness and the beauty of creatures 
the parent of them is by the force of reason dis- 
cerned. 70 
From their capital error in this-,vhich the 
saine ,vriter declares to be inexcusable 71 - pro- 
ceeded their other errors concerning n1an, his 
nature, his supreme good, and his final end. It 
is here sufficient to note that do"\yn to the age 
of Claudius there is no appearance that either of 
these great errors would lJe corrected: and still 
less any appearance of the rise of a great religion 
,yhich ,vould cause the Inultitudinous altars of 
heathenisH1 to disappear before the altar of the 
unkno"\yn God, and ,vould construct a City of God 
in the n1idst of that population in the thinking 
Ininc1s of ,vhich divergent systems of philosophy 
had eaten out belief in the babel of false god
 
,yithout implanting belief in a personal Creator, 
the author and the end of luan. 


;0 Heading with 
. Chrys. and S, Gregory 
IC p.eyÉ()ovs lCal lCa;\ÀoÞ1]s 
ICTtaj.J.d:TClJV àva;\ól'6.1s, cognoscibiliter, i. e. by a conclusion of reason. 
a Må-rafof p.
v l'àp 7r&VTES lXV()pCIJ7f'Of CPÚ(J'Et, oTs 7rap1]v 0EOV àl'vCIJ(J'[a: . . . 7rú;\tV 
õÈ oM' aVTol (J'VYYVCIJ(J'TO(. Sap. xiii. 1, 8. 
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Academies, the five, of Plato's school, 480. 
Adam, his headship, 60, G:?, 6.3; its result seen in his faU, G1. 

lle.1:andei' the Great, effects of his conquests on Greek life, 43G, 4:55. 
_1leæandcl' Seve'J'us, his treatment of Christians, 244. 
_lntoninus Pius, extension of the Church in his reign, lÐ7; treatment of 
it under him, 227-233; what aspect the Church bore to him, 233-7. 

ljJollonius, a senator, martp'ed under Commodus, 302, 20
, note j1. 
Apostolic age, result of, It$(j.7. 
_l1'istotle, his character as a philosopher, 42V; his view of the sou], 430; 
relation of his philosophy to religion, 433 ; conception of the method 
of teaching, 420; what he says of Socrate.s, 3ÐO; his account of the 
generation of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, 400. 
_lthanasills, 8., 26, 32, 34, 37, 98. 
Atltena!J01'as,182. 

1thens, worship at, :J. 
Augustinc, S.. his contrast of HeathenÏslll with Christianity, 172-.3; on 
the moral influence of Polytheism, 21-4, 27, 30, 33; how the Second 
Divine Person is the Truth, 51; Adam and Christ, 7G, 77, 84, 110; the 
Church Christ's Body, 99; and at once his Temple, House, and City, 

8; also the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon men, 97; dowered 
with Christ's Blood, 144; Christ and the Church one 
Ian, 57, 144 ; 
believing Christ, without believing the Church, is decapitating Christ, 
10.3; crime of denying that the Catholic Church" ill for ever continue 
in its uuity, lOG; the 'Yord made flesh that He might become the 
Head of the Church, 107; the Holy Spirit Vicarius Redemptoris, 115, 
11Ð,124, 12.3, 139; assert;:; the perpetual Principatus of the Roman See 
from the beginning, 290; describes the uses of heresy, 281-2; admits 
of no charity but in the unity of the Body, 130, 139; coherence of the 
natural and mystical Body of Christ in the Eucharist, 103; what the 
Church will be hereafter, 112. 
_lUgllstllS, his idea of the Roman enlpire, 2; prospects of Polytheislll at 
the end of his reign, 4G. 
Aulus Gellius, 421. 


Bel/gnot, Destruction du Paganisme, 4:1, 44. 
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Captil'iiy of man to the devil, 
7 -30, 33-8, 6V ; its full reversal as seen in 
the Body of Christ, 112. 
Ca 1'lwad es, 447. 
Catllolic, terIn used of the Church by S. Ignatius about A.D. 11.3, and 
by the Church of Poly carp fifty years later, 206. 
Celsus, 17V, lÐ7, 230, 231, 234. 
ChampagllY, 16, 182, 241, 243, 30.3, 47.3, 480. 
Cll,]'ist, declares Hinlself to be a king, 4Ð; His kingdom that of Trutb, 
50-4; the counterpart of Aclanl as an individual, 76; as Head of a 
race, 77; aR making one Body with His people, 79; parallel in His 
natural and mystical Body, Ð6; analogies between them, Ð7; coher. 
ence of both in the Eucharist, 103; His action permanent in His 
kingdom, 81; in His House, 86; in His Body, 88; in His Bride, 91 : 
in the :1\1other of His race, 92; His five distinct loves, 93; His Body 
imperishable, 104; crime of imputing falsehood to it, 10.3; force of 
its corporate unity, 110; gift;; which He bestows on it, 12;) ; connec- 
tion of Truth with His Person the principle of persecution, 182; His 
Passion repeated in His people, 185; Hi
 work sunlllled up by S. Au- 
gustine, 172-5. 
C7l,1'ysostom, S., 87
 101, 10fl, 220, 224. 
Clw , l'cll the, the Kingdom of Truth, 81; the House of Christ. 86 ; the 
Body of Christ, 88; the Bride of Christ, 91 ; the Mother of His race, 
!'I2; the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon lllen, 97; as such, 
the treasure-house of Truth and Grace, 100, 120-2; conveys the fruits 
of the Incarnation, 101, 143; is imperi
hable and incorruptible, 10,); 
possesses Unity, Truth, Charity, and Sanctity as coinherent gifts of 
the Spirit, 12,)-8; bestows forgiveness of sins, faith, adoption, and 
sanctification on the individual, 128-31; unity of its jurisdiction, 146 : 
analogy between it and the relation of soul and body, 133; lletween 
it and the human cOllilnonwealth, 134; between it and the natural 
unity of man's race, 13;); transmission of truth in it, 148, 166; 1))" 
a triple succession, 15G-161; development of the Truth its proper 
work, 168; its divine life as opposed to heatheni8m
 171; its wit- 
ncss of Christ's confession in the first tcn generations, 184; its first 
persecution by 1:\ero, un; growth in the time of Antoninus Piu
, 
19.3; picture of it by S, Ignatiu
, 19Ð; its treatment of hercsies, 204, 
206,238,26;',274,276; bearing of Trajan to it, 209,21.3; of Hadrian, 
221; of Antoninus Pius, 226; of :l\Iarcus Aurelius, 292; of ComIno- 
dus, 302; of Septimius Severus, 302; its position in the third cen- 
tury, 308; its organic unity as set forth by S, Cyprian, 325-334; 
power of its idea on Christians, 340; expresses Christ in its moral 
character, its worship, and its governnlent, 341-.); per
ecuted by 
Decius, 3,)6; l,y Valeriall and Aureliall, 361; ùy Diocletian, 362; ob- 
if! ins freedom from Constantine, 371; how affected by Roman law 
between A.D. 64 and 313, 371-3. 
Chll1'ch, a lllother or cathedral church only so called, 2:>3. 
Clwl'clleS, public, when first known to exi
t a.t nome, 308. 
Ciccro, states the work of Socrates, 391; representative of Eclecticism, 
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450; sources of his philosophical works, 451; what he says of the 
atomic theory, 464; his book de Officils the standard of heathen 
morality for centuries after him, 468; his statement of the Stoic idea 
of the world as one republic of gods and men, 471 ; his conception of 
virtue in general, 471, 473; his partition of the cardinal virtues, 473; 
virtue not a gift of God, but the work of man, 474. 
Oleantlt.es, his hymn quoted, 461. 
Clement, Pope S" UH, lÐ4. 
Clement, of Alexandria, 278: 287, 303. 
Commodlls, 243, 302, 
CYP,'ian, S., his statement of the Church's organic unity founded on the 
Primacy given to Peter, 326-331 ; puts the force of the Episcopate 
in its unity, 147, 332-4 ; repudiates a parallel between the twelve 
tribes of IErael and the Church, on the question of unity, 334; agree- 
ment of his witness with that of S, Paul, S, Ignatius, and S. Irenæu8, 
34Ð; his conversion, deEcribed by himself, a type of heathen con- 
version in general, 336-8; describes the relaxation produced by the 
long peace of the Church before the Decian persecution, 3.30-2; his 
martyrdom, 358 ; says the Emperor Decius would much rather endure 
the appointment of a rival emperor than of a Bishop of Rome, 356. 
Cyril, S., of Alexandria, 54, 5.3; on the Fall and the Restoration, 136 ; 
to become a Christian is to enter into unity with Christ both physical 
and spiritual, 137. 


lJante, 422. 
IJecills, 3.36. 
lJe Rossi, 252, 
lJiocletiall, 362, 
lJiognetus, author of Jetter to, marks the Christians as one body and 
people, but diffused everywhere, circ, A.D. 100, 318. 
lJionysills, S., archbishop of Alexandria, prizes martyrdom for the unity 
of the Church more highly than for resistance to idolatry, 345, 
IJölliJl{/C'J', Heidenthum und Judenthum, quoted or referred to, 5-13, 2.3, 
196, 3SG, 401, 402, 407, 409, 410, 429-31, 438, 441, 442, 445-47, 456, 
4.38, 461, 47Ð, 480; Hippolytus und Kallistus, 248: 2.36. 2:>7. 
lJomitian, his persecution, Ð4. 


Eclecticism, how it arose in Greek Philosophy, 448; becomes universal, 
450. 
Epicurus, his conception of the method of teaching, 424; his doctrine, 
442. 
Episcopate, the, triply defended by scril'hlre, by institutions, and by 
continuous personal descent, IG3; one and undivided, 327; like the 
uuity of the Godhead, 333 ; which i::; effected by the Primacy, 334, 
Eucltm'ist, coherence of natural and mystical Body of Christ in, 102-3; 
called by S. Ignatius that flesh of our Saviour Christ which suffered 
for our sinE!, 202, note, 
Ellsebiu8, 150,20Ð: 251, 2.33, 302, 304, 361, 3G3
 3G4-, 366, BG,;": 3GÐ, 
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HJ}I[Jh'encs.
 of Ûns, doctrine of, guarded by triple succession of teaching, 
of men, anù of s
craments, 16..:? 
l'J'een
ill, no room for it in the physical theory of Greek philosophy, c,g. 
in Plato, 410, ..HI; in Aristotle, 432; in Stoicism. -140-1; in all the 
schools, as to God, 4G1.:>; as to lilan, 46:>-7 ; bearing of this on civil 
governnHmt, 47.3. 
Plltll1'e life of lllan as a personal Leing, why not held ùy Greek philo- 
sophy, 467, 470; absence of it frOlll Cicero's de Qtficiis, 4G8. 


(/J'ace, Adalll created in, G
, G4; los
 of this gift in the Fall, GG; grace 
as restored in Christ, 136 ; grace in the GOÙ-BlaH, "i7 ; fiS ill 
\.dam and 
as in the God-mnll conllmred, :13; as bestowed through the headship 
of the God-man, 78; as seen in the Eody of Christ, the counterpart of 
the ùody of Adam, 79; grace, with tr
th. Inakes " the power of the 
Holy Ghost coming upon men," 97, 117; the human fountain of this 
double power in the created nature of Christ, 121; whence it is trans- 
fused into the Church, His Body, 12
, 1
3-G; grace, as given to the 
Church complete and indefeasilllc, 127 ; as given to the individual 
1uay be withdrawn, 131 ; actual bestowal of thi
 grace on the Church, 
138-142; grace necessary for the acceptance and maintenance of 
truth, 1:1.3-6, 167, 170-2, 2G!) ; grace, truth, and unity, viewed by f:. 
Cyprian as inseparable, 3:;
-3. 
(h'cek mind, its 
tanding-point, 
t'iO j represents human reason more 
than any other ancient race, 382; aided by a matchless language, 
jn); ripens in the nlOst beautiful of climates, 378; pervades the 
whole East from the time of Alexander, 45.3; is Inarried to Roman 
power in the empire, 4:>6 ; is the great intellectual opponent of the 
Christian Inind and Church, 37:>; criticises polytheism for six hUll- 
tIred years, 37G; its outconw up to the time of S. Peter's founding 
the Roman Church, 47:1-484; why its philosophy disbelieved a future 
life, 467, 470. 
(h'olc, Plato, 377, 40:!, 412, 413, 420, 421, 427, 4;
. 


Jlacl'J'tlln, grandeur of Home in his days, 240; treatment of the Church, 
221-3 ; puts to death S. Symphoro::;a anù her 
ons, 224:-6. 
Ifa[Jc711allll, die römiEche Kirche in den Cl'stell drei .Jahrhullderten, 
O
), 
2:57, 273, 
89, 3,)2, 3.')4. 
[fasler, Yerhä1tniss rler heiùni:5chen und christlichen Ethik. IGS. 
Ilea tlte II ism, what it is, 59, 70, 72; contraste(l with Christianity, 7n, 
170-2; by S. AuguBtine, 172-:>; its disregard of the value of moral 
truths, 177.9. 
l[el ' CS!!, sub
erves the enucleation of doctrine, 281; the determining the 
Canon of the New Testament, 284; l)rings out full statements of the 
principle of tradition, 286; promotes extension and corroboration of 
rhe hierarchy, 288; temper of, described by Irenæus, 270; by Tel'- 
tullinn, 276 ; l)y Clement of Alexandria, 278, 279; by S. .AuglL
tiDe: 
282. 
IIe1.oclotllS, the travelled Greek gentleman, 377. 
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ItlolalJ'!I, 
l:5iatic, its turpitude, 2.3; division of gods, how far it could 
go, '27, 
I!Jnatills, 8" Bishop of Antioch, his picture of the Church in his day, 
199.203; his Inartyrdom, 21.3; his recognition of the Roman Primacy, 
218; power of his interce:ssion attested by S. ChrysostoID, 219; the 
Eucharist, that flesh of our Saviour Christ which suffered for our 

in8, 202; "Wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic ChUl'ch," 
206; completeness of a diocesan church called 'TÒ rÕLOV uwp.a'TEWV, of 
the whole church 'TÒ 
v uwp.a. '6]s ÈKIc?I.'1Jula.s, 220. 
Innoccnt L Pope S" 2.3:;, 347. 
ñ'cnæ?1s, S., 113, 264:; guilt of those who divide the great and glorious 
Body of Christ, 138; on the Church's unity of belief, 264-6; gives 
the descent of the Roman See to his time, 267; affirlns its superior 
principality, 267; sets forth the Church as the treasure-house of 
truth and grace, 268-9; distinguishes the perpetual teaching office 
in her, 269, 287 ; contrasts her truth with the variation of heresies, 
270; summary of his doctrine on the Church, heresy, the Primacy, 
tradition, 271-4; one of a chain between S, Paul, S. Ignatius, and S. 
Cyprian, 349 ; speaks of the number of martyrs, 339; himself mar- 
tyred. with many of his people, 303 ; 8peaks of "the tradition of the 
Apostles" as the whole body of truth which they communicated, 198; 

peaks of the" founding and building" of Sees, 2:>.3. 


Junius RU-'
ticus, 293. 
JllJ'lSdiction, spiritual, its unity, 1i6; emanates from Christ's Person, 
342; is the expression of His sovereignty, 345. 
Justin, S., his martyrdom, 294:-8 ; his .Apologia quoted, 227-30; marks 
Christians as one people and body, 319 ; censures Jewif:.h conduct in 
defaming Christians, 18!) ; descriùes the exten::;ion of Christianity in 
his time
 U)7. 


IÚ'lluC1', Hellenismus und Christenthum, 182, 197, 306. 
Iacutgcn, die Theologie del' V orzeit, 62, G3, 287. 
Kulin, Einleitung in die katholische Dogmatik, 291. 


Lactantius, 3G3, 3G4, 363, 366. 
Lasaul.r, Fall des Hellenismus, 192. 
Laurence, S" his 11lartyrdom, compared with a contemporaneous inci- 
dent, 358. 
Lif1llO}'i, S. Alplwn8o, 141. 


JIan, various states of: state of pure nature, 60; state of integrity, 61 ; 
state of original justice, G2; state of, after the fall, G7; how summed 
np in .Adam, 64, 71 ; effect of his being a race, 59; force of his social 
nature, when fallen, 72; when restored, 108-110; his corruption 
viewed as a fact of modern science, 58. 
.JIaJ'cll8 _lurelius, treatment of the Church, 292, 2ÐÐ-301. 
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lJIal'tY7'dom, said by S, Irenæus to be frequent in the Church, but not 
decmed necessary hy the sects, 339; losses to the Christian body by 
it contrasted with those of ch-il war, by Origen, 324; a continuation 
of Christ's confes8ion before Pilate, 184; its spirit the tissue of early 
Christian life, 238; identified with" perfect charity" by S, Ignatius, 
217; termed" the chalice of Christ" by S, Polycarp,300, 
.1lIaæiì1l1.ls of T!J7'C, a teachm' of :Marcus Aurelius, his notions of God, 2
3, 
JI!f-'rivale, History of the Romans, Ut, 203, 210. 
lIJijltll-'I', 59, 132, 13.'), 159. 


lYc7'o, importance of his act in raising the first persecution, l!H. 
]tl'll'11lan, ]]J'" the natural beauty of Greece, 381 ; the martyrs soldiers of 
Christ, 185. 


OJ'al lcaclling, viewed ns the only ndequate instrument for conveying 
doctrine by Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and all subsequent Greek 
philosophers, 411-425 ; the means by which the "\Vord of God declared 
that His kingdom should be propagated for eyer, 1GG; which, as a 
fact, is fulfilled in the apostolic age, 148; and in all subsequent 
tinles, 157. 
OI'igCIl, his heroic conduct in youth, 303; agrees with Irenæus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian, in the principle of tradition, 
SO; 
states the unity of the Church, 
8G; treats the Church as a polity, 
and C01npares it with other })olities, 320 ; the Christian people one 
people, formed on the iInitation of Christ, 322; dies of ill-treatmcnt 
under the Decian pcrf'eeution, 323; how Christ leaves His Fathcr 
and :l\Iother to espouse the Church, 114, note 43; anticipates the uni- 
versal prevalence of Christianity, 30G; on the number of martyr
, 
324:, 


Pantlwism, Stoic, and Pol!Jtlwis//l, how they fitted into each othcr, Ze11er, 
4G4, note. 
Passaglia, 92, 97. 
}J a tl'ia7'cltal Sees, the three original all Sees of Peter, 343, 
Pcnancc, doctrinc and practice of, in first half of third century, 351. 
ICI'80nalit?/, defective conception of, by Plato, in God, <109 ; in man, 4.11 ; 
by Aristotle, in both, 432; by Stoicism, in both, 439, 440; by all the 
Greek schools as to God, 4GO-5; as to man, 4G.')-7. 
Petarius, 90, 5G, 123. 
PeteJ', S" his personal wod( in building tbe Church, 34.G, 
PdeJ' and Paul, 88., their martyrdom, 191. 
}'ltilcas, Eishop of Thmuis, his account of persecution in Egypt, 3G7 -!), 
PhilosopllY, what it is, 37G, 377; the Pre socratic, 384; its second period 
opened by Socrates, 38G; its four great schools at Athens, 43G; effect 
of the empire's establishment on it, 4.')7; its negativc effect, 4.')8; ita 
positive effect, 4GO; as to the divine unity and personality, 4Gl..') ; 
as to man's personality, 4G.')-7; as to man's duties to God, 4G7; as to 
the duties of man to Ulall, 470; its conception of the hmnan com- 
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monweaIth, 472 ; its failure to construct a society ruled by its prin- 
ciples, 477. 
Pltilostratus, 306. 
Plato, applies Socratic principles to an ethical, logical, and physical 
system, 398; bis doctrine of Ideas, 399; bis filiation with Socrates, 
400 ; his philosopby, and bis idea of God, 401-6; with wbich, how- 
ever, be reta.ins tbe inculcation and practice of the popular reli- 
gion, 406; bis God not absolutely personal, nor free, nor a creator, 408; 
his ethical system, 410; his conception of the method of teaching, 
411; hi.s contrast between oral teacbing and writing, as means of 
imparting doctrine, 414-18; bis account in his own person of bow 
real knowledge, brtO'T'h}J.7}, is to be attained, 42.3; calls the art of So- 
crates mental midwifery, 392; the highest point of virtue to become 
like to God, 433. 
Pliny, the younger, bis report of Christians to Trajan, 210; compared in 
his conduct to theln with Trajan and Junius Rusticus, 210, note 38, 
Pluta/edt, his statement of Zeno's Pùliteia, 471. 
Polytlteism, of the Græco-Roman wOl'ld, its lllultiplicity, 4; universality, 
12; grasp on daily life, 13; moral influence, 19; absence of lllOral 
teacbing in it, 23; its internal cause in man, 26; its external cause, 
27; its injuriousness to man, 30; illogical chal'acter, 31; superhuman 
power, 33; relation to civilisation, 38; to the empire's constitution, 
-12; to national feeling8, 44; to despotism and slavery, 45; its pro- 
spects about .A..U,c. 750, 46; is the summing-up of human bistory 
before Christ, 58, 
Primacy, S. Peter's, defended by specific scriptural proof, unbroken suc- 
cession, and perpetual recognition, 164; attested by S. Igmttim
, 218; 
by S.Irenæus, 267; by Tertullian, 352; by S, Cyprian, 326-331; neces- 
sary to the Church's unity, 146-8; is linked with jurisdiction, and is 
the expression of Christ's sovereignty, 34.3; brougbt out by tbe ques- 
tions of penance, rebaptising heretics, and keeping Easter, 351-5; in 
it lies the unity of the Episcopate, 334. 
Pyt1w[J01'as, 377; bis attempt to construct a pbilosophic religious com- 
munity, 412; his conception influences Plato, and all subsequent 
Greek pbilosophy, 414. 


Real Pl'eSellce, defended by the succession of doctrine, of men, and 0 f 
institutions, 162. 
Rebaptisation of heretics, 353. 
R'llinal't, Acta Sincera 
Iartyrum, quoted, 184,207, 217, 226, 294, 300, 301. 


Sabbatlt, tbe day cbanged, and the observance modified," by authority 
of tbe Church alone, 165. 
Belunidt, Geschichte del' Denk- und Glaubensfreibeit, 194. 
Sckn:alle, Dogmengeschicbte del' vornicäniscben Zeit, 261, 285, 28"7, 288. 
SC1'iptZl1.e, not used as tbe means for the first foundation of Christianity, 
14:8-üO; introduced as subsidiary to oral teaching, 150-2; its great 
value in this 1ight, 132-4; re!ation hence arising of Scripture to the 
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Church, 1:;4; instance
 of this relation, IGl-5; this relation set fortL 
by our Lord for perpetual guidance of His Church, 1GG-8; the samc, 
urged by Tertullian, 274; by S, Iren::l'us, 2G8, 2G9; by Clement of 
Alexandria, 278. 
Sects, thcir nlultitutle in early thnes, 204, 261, 270, 315. 
Sl'ptimius BCtel'us, nlaxillls of goycrnment, 243, 24:8-:';0 ; his persecution, 
302. 
Suel.atf'S, his person, 388; influence on Greek philosophy, 387; the 
Stoic type of the wise man, 424; ZeIler's account of his special 
principle, :;89 ; that of Ueberweg, 3
O ; his opinion on the gods and 
the Godhead, 3U2-5; his last words to his judges, 3U:;; last words 
of his life, 39G ; halts between unity and plurality in the Godhead, 
39G, 3U7; aùsence frOlll bis Blind of the sense of ÏIupurity, 397, note, 
Plato makes an ethical, logical, and physical systenl fronl his princi- 
ples, 3
.8; the filiation between them, 400; his art termed mental 
n1idwifery by Plato, 392 ; one of his statements compared with that 
of S, Paul. 393, note, 
Stoicism, Epicureanisln, Scepticism, three ùranches on one stem, 44U. 
bual'c:, GO-2. 
Suicide, termed the Issue in Stoic philosophy, 47ti. 


Tacitus, If10, 247, 248. 
TcacliÏng office, created ])y Christ, IGG; witnessed by S. Ignatius, 202; 
by S. Irenæus, 2G6, 2G8, 2GU, 272 ; by Tertullian, 274, 27G; by Cle- 
nlent of Alexandria, 278; by Orig
n, 280; alone carries both Tra- 
dition and Scripture as a Jiying gift of the Rpirit, 287, 
Tertulliall, 4, 32, 37, 188, 192, 1
4, 1
7, 
OÐ, 24G, 2:>0, 2:;1, 
74, 276, 3J2. 
Tltie1'l'Y, Amadée, 313, 481. 
1'lwlJlas .Aquinas, S" 2
, :57, 81, 12:;, 483. 
Tilll'1llont, 2m), 24:;, 249, 263. 
Tl'aditioJl, the whole lJody of Apo
tolic teaching so called, 149, 1:;0; 
n 7rap&ðoan, by M. Irenæus, 1
8; Tertulliall, 274-7; Clenlent of Alex- 
andria, 278; Origen, 280. 
Trujan, his treatnlent of Christian
, 2] 3; of R. Ignatius, 21:; ; import- 
ance of his answer to Pliny, 221. 
T1'utll. as lneaning the whole body of the divine revelation, 140; com- 
luitted for its propagation to a society, ] :5:;, 166 ; secured in it hy a 
triple succession, l:;G-GO; its root in the Person of Christ, 51, 121, 
181 ; the gift of His Spirit, 121. 125, 127; deyelopment of, IG8; in 
the hall of Pilate, 49; its first tramsruission by oral teaching on]), 
148. 


UeÙCJ'n'cg, Grundriss del' Gescbichte der Philosophic des Alterthum:-:, 
quoted or l'eferred to, 383, 387, 3ÐO, 3Ð8, 3Ð9, 400, 401, 412, 413, 41.L 
421, 422, 424, 428, 442, 4.30, 4.31, 4.33, 4G2, 479, 480. 


}TW'J'O, dh ides theology into fabulous, natura], and ciyiI. ] 9. 
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Zelle'}', Philosophic del' Griechen, quoted or referred to, 377, 380, 3ö1. 
383, 38.'3, 386, 388, 389, 400, 401, 403-6; 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 
425, 429, 433, 43-1, 436, 437, 438, 4-13, 414, 44;', 446, 447, 448, 449, 
4(j2, 4(j9, 4.71, 472, 476. 
Z{']w, the Stoic. his conception of the method of teaching, 42-1 ; his doc- 
trine upon God and the soul, 438.-142; his conception of men as on(' 
flock feeding in a common pasture under It common law, 471. 
ZUk7'i[Jl: 468. 
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Lniversity (,f St. Andrews, By JOllY 
Sn.7ART MILL, Rector of the Universit\-. 
Library Edition, 8\"0, 5s, People's Ed,Ho
l, 
uown 8\"0. Is. 


A Dictionary of the English 
Language, By It G, L.ATILUI, )I.A, 
I.D. 
F.R,S. Founded on the DictionarjT of Dr, S, 
JOU
30X, as edited by the ne..
. H, J, TODD, 
with numerous Emendations and Adùitions, 
Publishing in 36 Parts, price 3s. 6d, each, 
to form 2 vols, 4to, YOLo I. in Two Parts, 
price .E3 10.
, now ready, 


Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate til<
 Expl'easioll of Id
as, and assist 
in L:terary Composition, By P. M. HOGEr, 
M.D, X
W E-lition, Crown 8\.0, IOs.6d. 
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Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By l\IAX MÜLLER, M.A. Tayloriall Professor 
in the University (f Oxford. FmsT SERIES, 
Fifth Edition, 12s. SECOND SERIES, 18s. 


Chapters on Language. By F. ,Yo 
F AlmAn, l\I,A, F.R,S, late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d, 
The Debater; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion, By F, ROWTON. Fcp.6s. 


A Course of English Reading, 
adapted to every taste and capacity; or, 
How and \Yhat to Read, B,
 the Rev. J. 
P\"CROFT, B,A. Fourth Edition, fcp. 5s. 


Manual of English Literature, 
Historical and Critical: with a Chapter on 
English Metres, By TnoJ1As .ARNoLD, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 'is. Gd. 


Southey's Doctor, complete in One 
Volume. Edited by the Rev, J.\r, \VARTER, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. 
Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a K ew 
Translation. By JU, M. KAUSCH, Ph. D. 
VOL, I, Genesis, 8'-0, 18s, or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s, VOL. II. Exodu:>, 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s, 
YOL, III. Let'ilicll,y, PART I. 15s. or adapted 
for the Geneml Header, 8s, 
A Hebrew Grammnr, with Exercises. 
By the same. PART I, Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8vo. 12s,6d. KEY, 5s, PAnT II. Ex- 
ceptional Forms and Constructions, 12s, 6d. 


A Latin-English Dictionary. By 
J, T, 'YHITE, D,D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J, E, HIDDLE, M.A. ofSt, Edmund 
Hall,Oxforù. Imp, 8"0. pp. 2,1
8, price 42s. 
ANew Latin-English Dictionary, 
abridged from the larger work of JVhite and 
Riddle (as aboye), b.r J, T. 'VHITE, D.D. 
Joint-Author, 8vo, pp. 1,0-18, prh:e 18s. 
The Junior Scholar's Latin-English 
Dictionar.y, abridged from the larger works 
of JVltite and Riddle (as above), uy J, T. 
\VHITE, D.D. Square 12m.o. pp. 6G2, price 
ï s, 6d, 


An English- Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining an the Greek \Y ords used by \r riters 
of good authority. By C. D, Y OSGE, B.A. 
:Fifth Edition, 4to. 21s, 


. 


Mr. Yonge's New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as a.bo\'e), Square 12mo. 8s, Gd, 
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A Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by II. G- LIDDELL, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R, SCOTT, D.D. Master 
of BaUio!. Fifth Edition, crown 4to, 31s. 6d, 
A Lexicon, Greek and English, 
abridged from LIDDELL and SCOTT'S Greek- 
English Le:ricon, Eleventh Edi tion, square 
12mo, "is.6d, 
A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and Comparisons of Cognate \V orùs chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon, 
Compiled by T, BENFEY. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


A Practical Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages. By Pro- 
fcs'5or LÉox CONTANSEAU, many :rears 
French Examiner for :\Iilitary and Civil 
Appointments, &c, 12th Edition, carefully 
revised. Post 8vo. lOs, 6d, . 


Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. New Edition, 18mo, 
price 3s. 6d. 


New Practical Dictionary of the 
German Language; German-Jtnglish, and 
English-German. ßy the Rev. 'V. L. 
BLACKLEY, J\I,A., and Dr. CARL l\IARTIN 
j1'RIEDLÄNDER. Post 8\'0. 7 s, Gd, 


J[iscellaneolls TVorks and POlJ'llla1
 JIetajJ/zysics. 


Lessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of the Various Cities and Men, 
By A. K. H. n, Author of 'The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.' Post 8Yo. 9s. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 
By A. K. H. B. SECOND SERIES. Crown 
8vo. 8s, 6d. 
The Commonplace Philosopher in 
Town and Country, By the same Author. 
Crown 8TO, 3s, 6d. 
Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consola- 
tory, Æsthetical, :Moral, Social, and Do- 
mestic. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, SECOYD SEHIES. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 
selected from EssaJs contributed to Fraser's 
Mrzgazine. By the same. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Cnurch of a Scottish University City. By 
the same, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
Bv JA:\IES ANTHOXY FROUDE, J\I,A. late 
F
llow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, complete in One Volume. 8vo. 
price 12s, 
Studies in Parliament: a Series of 
Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. 
HUTTON. (Reprinted from the Pall Mall 
Gazette,) Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneous 
Writings. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works; including his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Ret'iew. People's 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo.8s. 
Elementary Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 6s. 
The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his \Vritings and 
Conversation. 16mo. 5s. 


Epigrams, Ancient and Modern: 
Humorous, \Vitty, Satirical, :l\Ioral, and 
Panegyrical. Edited by Rev. JOHN BOOTH, 
B.A, Cambridge, Second Edition, reyised 
and enlarged, Fcp. 7 s, 6d. 


The Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Borders. By 
\VILUA:1I HENDERSON. 'Vith an Appendix 
on Household Stories by the Rev. S. 
DARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


Christian Schools and Scholars; 
or, Sketches of Education from the Christian 
Era to the Council of Trent, By the Author 
of ' The Three Chancellors,' &c. 2 vo]s, 8vo. 
price BOs. 


The Pedigree of the English Peo- 
pie; an Argument, Historical and Scientific, 
011 the Ethnology of the English. By 
THO::\IAS NICHOLAS, M.A. Ph.D. 8\""0. 16s. 


The English and their Origin: a 
Prologue to authentic English History. By 
LUKE OWEN PIKE, M.A. Barrister.at-Law. 
8\
0. 9s. 



XE\V \VORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMA...,S A
D CO. 


'; 


Essays selected from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review, By HENRY 
ROGERS, Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 2ls. 
Reason and: Faith, their Claims and 
Conflicts. By the same Author, New 
Edition, revised and extenðed. Crown 8vo. 
68, 6d. 
The Eclipse of Faith j or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By the same Author. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp, 5s, 
Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 3s,6d. 
Selections from the Correspondence 
of R. E, H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7$, 6d. 
Chips from a GermanWorkshop; 
being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on :M).thok'gy, Traditions, and Custom8. 
By MAX .M ÜLLER, M.A. Fellow of All Souls' 
C
llege, Oxford, 2 \'.:>ls, 8"0. 218. 
The Secret of Hegel: being the 
Hegelian SJTstem in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By JAMES HUTCHISON STIR- 
LING. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method, By 
J. D. MORELL, M.A. LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 
Elements of Psychology, containing the 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo, 7s.6d. 


The Senses and the Intellect. 
By ALEXANDER BAI
, M,A, Prof. of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
8vo. 158. 
The Emotions and the Will, by the 
same Author, Second Edition. 8vo. 158. 
On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9s. 
Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By SHADWORTH H, HODGSON. 
8vo. price 165. 
Occasional Essays. By C. 'Y. 
HOSKYNS, Author of' Talpa, or the Chroni- 
cles of a Clay Farm,' &c. 16mo. 5s. 6d. 
The Way to Rest: Results from a 
Life-search after Religious Truth. By 
R. VAUGHAN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
From Matter to Spirit. By SOPHIA 
E. DE MORGAN, \Vith a Preface by Pro- 
fessor DE MORG
. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 
Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By CHARLES BRAY. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 98. 
The Education of the Feelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same 
\uthor. 8\"0. 5s. 


Astr'onoJny, .Jleteorology, Popular' Geography, goc. 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 
J, F. 'V., HERSCHEL, Bart, 
I,A, 
inth 
Edition, revised j with Plates and \V oodcuts, 
8vo, 18s. 
Saturn and its System. By RICH- 
ARD A. PROCTOR, B,A, late Scholar of St. 
John's Coll, Camb, and King's CoIl. London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 148, 
The Handbook of the stars. By the 
same Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with 3 Maps. 
price 5s. 


Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes. By T. \V. WEBB, M.A..F,R,A.S. 
Revised Edition, with Illustrations, 
[.Nearly 1'eady. 
A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and HistOlical; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the \V orld, By A. KEITH 
J OHYSTON, F,R.S.E. K ew Edition, re,Tjsed 
to July 1867. 8vo. 818. 6d. 


M'Culloch's Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countlies, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the 'Yorld. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By FREDERICK l\IARTI
. 4 vols. 8vo, with 
coloured 1\13 ps, Æ4 4s. 


A Manual of Geography, Physical, 
!J'ldustlial, and Political. By W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G,S. Prof. of Geog, in King's ColI. and in 
Queen's Coll, Lond. 'Vith 6 :Maps. Fcp, 7 s. 6d. 


The States of the River Plate: 
their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeùing, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preserving; the Employment of 
Capita], Land and Stock and their Values, 
Labour and its Remuneration, By"WILFRlD 
LATHAM. Buenos Ayres. Secønd Edition. 
8\'0. 12s. 
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Hawaii: the Past, Present, and Future 
of its Island-Kingdom: an Historical Ac- 
count of the Sandwich Islands By MANLEY 
HOPKI:SS, Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. 
Second EditioD, re,'ised and continued; 
with Portrait, :\Iap, and 8 other J]]ustra- 
tions. Post 81"0, 128, 6d. 


Maunder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historica], Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by 'V. HUGHES, F,R,G.S. 
'Vith 7 Maps and J 6 Plates, Fep, lOs, 6d. 
Physical Geography for Schools 
and General Readers. By 1\.1. F, MACRY, 
LL,D. Fcp, with :2 Charts, 2s. Gd, 


lVatuf'al IIistol'Y and Popular Science. 


Elementary Treatise on Physics, 
Experimental and Applied, for the use of 
Colleges and SChOO]8. Translated anù eùited 
from G.A
OT'S 'Elem
nts de Ph,ysique' 
(with the Author's sanction) b)' E, ATKI:S- 
SO:S, Ph,D, F.C,S. New Edition, re\Tised 
and enlarged; with a Coloured Plate and 
620 \V OOdcut8. Post 8\'0, 15s. 


The Elements of Physics or 
Natural Philosophy. By XEIL AR
OTT, 
:\I,D, F,R,S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, rewritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo, 218. 
Dove's La,v of Storms, considered in 
connexioll with tbe ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. 

COTT, l\I .A. T.C,D. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 


Rocks Classified and Described. 
Bv nER
IIARD YON COTT.\. An English 
l

1ition, by P. H. LA WREXCE (with English, 
German, and French S.rnonymes), revised 
by the _\.uthor. Post 8\'0. l.h. 
Sound: a Course of E!ght l.ectures deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor JOIIX TY
D.\LL, 
LL,D. F,R.S, Crown 8"0. with Portrait 
and \Y oodcuts, 9s. 


Heat Considered as a Mode of 
Motion, Bv Professor JOH
 TYXDALL, 
LL.D. F,R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with \V oodcuts, 10s. 6d, 
Light: its Influence on Lire and Jlealth. 
Bv FORTIES \VIXSLOW, 1\I.D, D.G L, Oxon. 
(Hon,), Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 
An Essay on Dew, and several A p- 
pC.lrances connected with it. By \\r. C. 
'YELLS. Edited, with Annotati()n
, b}r L. 
P. CASELL.\, F,R,A.S, anrl an Appendix by 
R. STR.\CIIA
, F.:M.S, 8vo, 58. 


A Treatise on Electricity, in 
Theory and Practice. By A. DE LA RIVE, 
Prof, in the Academv of Gene\'a. Trans- 
lated bv C. V, 'V A{KER, F.R$, 3 "ols. 
8\"0. with Woodcuts, ,(3 13s. 


A Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Xatural LPhilosophy, By Sir 
Jon:s F. \V. HERSCHEL, Bart. Re\"ist'rl 
E,lition, with Yignette Title. Fer, 3s. 6d. 


The Correlation of Physical 
Forces, By \V. R, GROVE, Q.C. V,P,RS, 
Fifth Edition, revised. and augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity, 8vo. lOs, Gd. 
The Di..w07lr,r;e on CmÚ'l1lif!l, eepariltc1y, 
priee 2s, 6rl 


Manual of Geology. ByS. HAl"GHTO:S, 
'LD. F.R.S, Fellow of Trin. CoIL and Prof. 
of GeoL in the Univ, of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 \Y oodcuts. Fcp. 'is. 6d. 


A Guide to Geology. By J. PHILLIPS, 
!\I.A, Prof. of GeoL in tbe Lnh
, of Oxford. 
Fifth EdWon, Fcp, 4s, 


A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 
H. ,V. BRISTOW, F.G,S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, "ïth 486 Figures, 
Crown 8vo, Gs. 


Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 
ZOOLOGY, Translated from the Second. 
Dutch Edition by the Rey, \Y. CLARK, 
M,D, F,R,S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60s. 


Professor Owen's Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the J n\"ertebrate Animals Second 
Edition, with 233 \Y oodcuts. 8,
o, 21s, 


The Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Yertebrate _\nimals, By 
RICHARD OWE:S, F.R,S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 
8,
0. with upwards of 1,200 'V oodcut!i, 
YOLS, 1. and II, price 21s. each, VOL. III. 
(completing the work) is nearly reatly. 


The First Man and His Place in 
Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Common Sense from a Christian Point of 
Yiew i with an Appendix on the 
egro. 
By GEORGE :I\IOORE, ::\1 ,D. ::\I,R,C,P.L S.C. 
Post 8"0, 8s. Gd. 
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The Primitive Inhabitants of 
Scandinavia: an Essay on Comparative 
Ethnography, and a contribution to the 
History of the Developement of :Mankind. 
Containing a description of the Implements, 
Dwellings, Tombs, and :Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during 
the Stone Age. By SVE
 XILS50N, Trans- 
lated from the Author's 1\IS. of the Third 
Edition; with an Introduction by Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK. 8vo. with nnmerous Plates. 
[.i..Yearly ready. 


The Lake Dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other Parts of Europe. By Dr, F. 
KELLER, President of the Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation of ZUrich, Tranjlated and arranged 
by J. E, LEE, F.S.A, F.G.S, Author of 
'Isca Silurum.' With several \Y oodcuts 
and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal 
8vo. 818. 6d. 
Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction, 
By Rev. J. G. 'VOOD, M.A, F,L.S. \Vith 
about 140 Vignettes on \V ood (20 full size 
of page). Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 
Bible Animals; being an Account of the 
various Birds, Beasts, }'isheg, and other 
Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, 
By the Rev. J. G, \Y OOD, :M:,A, F.L.S. 
Copiously Illustrated with Original Design
, 
made uuder the Author's superintendence 
and engraved on Wood, In course of pub- 
lication monthly, to be completed in 20 
Parts, price Is, each, forming One Volume, 
uniform with' Homes without Hands,' 


The Harmonies of Nature and 
Unity of Creation. By Dr. G, HARTWIG, 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, ] 88, 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. :By 
the same Author, Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, with many Illustrations, 218. 
The Tropical World. By the same A.uthor. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 \V ood- 
cuts. 8Yo. 218, 
The Polar World: a Popular Account of 
Nature and Man in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions. By the same Author, 8\?0. with 
numerous Illustrations. [Nearly 1'eady. 
Ceylon. By Sir J. EMERSON TE

ENT, 
K.C.S. LL.D, 5th Edition; with Maps, &c. 
and 90 'Vood Engravings. 2 yols. 8vo. 
Æ2 108. 
The Wild Elephant, its Structure and 
Habits, with the l\Iethod of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By the same 
Author. Fcp. with 22 \V oodcuts, 38. 6d, 


Manual of Corals and Sea Jellies. 
By J. R. GREENE, B.A. Edited by J. A. 
GALBRAITH, M.A. and S. HAUGHTO
, M,D. 
Fcp, with 39 \V oodcuts, 58. 
Manual of Sponges and Animalculæ; 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors. Fc.n with 16 W oOdcutSA 28, 
Manual of the Metalloids. By J. APJOHN, 
M.D. F,R,S, and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, "i 8. 6d. 
A Familiar History of Birds. 
By E. STANLEY, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, Fcp. with \Voodcuts, 38.6d. 
Kirby and Spence's Introduction 
to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects, Crown 8vo. 58. 
Maunder's Treasury of Natural 
History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T, S, COBBOLD, 
:M,D. Fep. with 900 \V oodcuts, 10s. 
The Elements of Botany for 
Families and Schools, Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by THO:\IA3 MOORE, F,L.S. Fcp. 
with 154 \V oodcuts, 2s, 6d. 
The Treasury of Botany, or 
Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms, Edited by 
J, LINDLEY, F,R.S. and T. :l\IOORE, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors, Pp. 
1,274, with 274 'V oodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20s, 
The British Flora; comprising the 
Phænogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns, By Sir 'V. J. HOOKER, K.II. and 
G. A. \V ALKER-ARNOTT, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14s, or coloured, 21s, 
The Rose Amateur's Guide. By 
THO:
'[AS RIVERS, New Edition. Fcp. 4s. 
Loudon's Encyclopædia of Plants; 
comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain, \Vith upwards of 
12,000 \V oodcuts, 8vo. 428. 
Loudon's Encyclopæd.ia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. 'Vith 2,000 'V oodcuts. 
8vo. 508. 
Maunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury; a Popular Encyclopædia of 
Science, Literature, and Art, New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. JOHNSON, Cor.r. J\I.Z.S. Fcp. 10s,6d. 
B 
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A Dictionary of Science, Litera.. 
ture
 and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late \V. T, BRA
DE (the Author) 
and GEORGE \V. Cox, M.A, 3 vols. medium 
8\"0. price 63s, cloth. 


Essays from the Edinburgh and 
Qu.arterly Bedews; with Addresses anL 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. ".. HERSCHEL, 
Bart, M.A. 8\"0, 18s. 


Clte}}i;"jti
Y, ..J[e(f1.cíne, Surgery, and tlte Llllied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 
the Allierl Branches of other 
ciences_ By 
HEXRY \V ATTS, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors, 5 vols, medium 8vo. in 
course cf publication in Parts. VOL. I. 
31s. 6d. VOl.. II. 268. VOL. III, 3h. 6d. 
and VOL. IV. 24s. are now ready. 


Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 
adaptc.l to the Unitary Sy./em of 
otation. 
By F. T, CO
IXGTO
, )1 A, :F,C.S, l)ost 
8\'0. 78, üd. 
Conington's Tables of Qualitative 
Allal!ls;
, to accompany the aho,"<" 
s. 6d. 


Elements of Chemistry, Theore.. 
tical and Practical. By \Vn.u.\:\1 A. 
!\IILLER, M.D, LL.D, Professor of Chemise 
try, King's College, London. 3 vols. 8,
o. 
L3. PART I. CUEl\IICAL PHYSICS, Hevised 
Edition, 15s. PART II. INORGANIC CUE- 
:MISTRY, 218. PART III. ORGANIC CHE- 
:l\lISTRY; 2-ts, 


A 1tIanual of Chemistry, De.. 
scriptive and Theoretkal. By \VU.LIA:\I 
ODl.I
(;, 1LB. F.R.S, PART I, 8vo. 98. 
PAn r If nearly r
ady. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the 
use of :\Iedical Students, By the same 
Author. New Edition, with 70 new 
\V oodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7 s, 6d, 


Lectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Ro

al College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The Toxicologist's Guide: a New 
Manual on Poisons, giving the Best :\lethods 
to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons 
By J, HORSLEY, F.C.S, Analy tical Chemist. 
Post 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 
Treatment of Diseases of \Vomen ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GRAILY 
HEWITT, :\I,D. &c. Second Edition, en- 
larged; wHh 116 \V oodcut Illustrations, 
8'-0, 2 Is. 


Lectures on the Diseases of In.. 
fancy and Childhood. By CHARLES \VEST, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, reyised and enlarged. 
8vo, 16s. 


Exposition of the Signs and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy: with other P3pers 
on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
\V. F. l\IONTGO)IERY, M.A. M.D. l\f,R.I.A. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. 


A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited Ù,.. T. HOLMES, M.A. 
Cantab, Assistant-S
rgeon to St. George's 
Hospital. 4 vols. 8\
o, Æ4 13s. 
Vol. I. General Pathology. 21-'. 
Vol. II. Local Injuries: GIUl-shot ""ounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Xeck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eye. 218. 
Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases 
of the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 
&c. 2h, 
Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genito- Urinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Glanrl, and Skin; 
with ApPENDIX and GENERAL INDEX. 80s. 


Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. By THOMAS "\V ATSOY, 
It{,D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. :Yew Edition in preparation. 


Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 
By J. P AGKT, F.R.S, Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by \Y. TUR...
ER, M,B. 
K ew Edition in preparation. 


A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. By C, MURclnso
, 
M,D, Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hospital. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 188, 


Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative, By JOHN ::\IARSHALI.. 
F,H.C,S, Professor of Surgery in Univcrsit

 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8\'0. 
with 122 'Voodcuts, 328, 
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Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By HENRY GRAY, F,R,S. 'Vith 
410 \V ood Engravings from Dissections. 
Fourth Edition, by T,HoL!\lES, !\I.A, Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. 28s. 
The Cyclopædia of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Edited by the late R. B. TODD, 
M.D. F,R,S, Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators of Physiological 
Science of the present age. 5 vols, 8Yo. 
with 2,853 'V oodcuts, .!6 6s. 
Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siologyof Man. By the .late R. B. TODD, 
1\1,D, F,R,S. and ,y, BOW:\lAN, F.R.S. of 
King's CoIIege. \Vith numerouS Illustra- 
tions. VOL, II, 8\'0, 25s. 
YOLo 1. Xew E:litiol1 by Dr, LIO
EL S. 
BE.
LE, F,R.S. in course of puLlication; 
}> ART 1. with 8 Plates, 7 s. 6d. 
Histological Demonstrations; a 
Guide to the )Iicroscopical Examination of 
the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, 
for the use of the Medical and Yeterinary 
Professions. By G, HARLEY, :\I,D. F,n,S, 
Prof. in UnÍ\'. ColI. London; and G. T. 
BROWY, M.R.C,V.S. Professor of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and one of the Inspecting 
Officers in the Cattle Plague Department 
of the Privy Council. Post 8\'0. with 223 
\Y oodcuts, 12s, 
A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine, By J, COPLA..'iD, l\I.D. F,R,S. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. COPLAND, 1\I.R,C,S. 
anù throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science, Pp. 1,560, 
in 8Yo. price 368, 


The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart. collected and arranged by CHARU.S 
llAwtrnis, F,R.C,S,E. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48s. 


A Manual of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
PEREIRA'S Elements by F. J, F.-\.RRE, M,D, 
assisted by 1:, BE.8TLEY, l\l.R.C.S, and by 
R. \Y AEISGTOS, }í',H,S. 1 voL (. Yo. with 
90 \V oodcuts, 21s. 
Thomson's Conspectus of the 
British Pharmacopæia, Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected by E, LLOYD ßIRK
'IT, 
:M,D. 18mo. 5s. 6d, 
Manual of the Domestic Practice 
of Medicine, By \V. H, KESTEVE
, 
F.R.C,S,E. Tl1irJ Edition, tborough!)' 
revised, with Additions, .Fep, 5.
. 


Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing for 
Children and Invalids, By \Vlr.LI.UI 
STRA
GE, 
l,D. Fcp. 3.5, 


The Restoration of Health; or, 
the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to 
the Recovery of Health: a Manual for the 
Invalid, and a Guide in the Sick Room. 
By 'V. STRANGE, .M.D, Fep.6s. 
Gymnasts and Gymnastics. Dy 
JOHN If, HOWARD, hile Professor of GjTm- 
nastics, Comm. ColI. Ripponden, Second 
Edition, re,'h,e
l and enlarged, with various 

electiolls from the LC:ìt Authors, containing 
445 Exercises; and illustrated with 13,) 
'Vootlcnt:ò;, including the most Recent Im- 
provements in the different Apparatus now 
used in the ,-arions Club!', &c. Crown 8vo. 
lOse 6d, 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


Half-Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts, By ,Yo B, SCOTT, Second 
Edition. Crown 8\'0. with 50 'Voodcut 
Illustrations, 8s. Cd. 
An Introduction to the Study of 
National L\I usic; Comprising Hesearches 
into Popubr Songs, Traditions, finll Cus- 
toms, By CARL E
GEL. '\?ith Frontis, 
piece and numerous Musical Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 
Lectures on the History of Modern 
Music, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
By JOBS HULI..AH, FIRST COURSE, with 
Chronological Tables, post 8vo, 68, 6d. 
SECO:XD COURSE, the Transition Period, 
,,'ith 26 Specimens, 8vo, 16s. 


The Chorale Book for England; 
a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the SerYÍces and Festivals of the Church of 
England: the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
\VL
KWORTH; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
"T. S. BE

m'rr and OTTO GOLI>SCHl\lIDT. 
Fcp, 4to, 128,6d. 
Congregational Edition. Fcp, :!s. 
Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain b<e'fore Easter 186;. By G. A. 
l\I.AcFAnr.E
. 8\'0. 10,
. Gd, 
Sacred Music for Fanuly Use; 
A Sdection of Pieces for One, Two, cr more 
Voice:>, from the Lest Composers, Foreign 
anti English. Eùitell by JOHS IIL;LLAH. 
1 '-01. music folio, 
Js. 
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The New Testament, illustrated with 
\V ood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
688. cloth, gilt top; or æ5 5s. morocco. 
Lyra Germanica, the Christian Year. 
Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTHj 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. LEIGHTO:N, F.S.A. Quarto,21s. 
Lyra Germanica. the Christian Life. 
Translated by CATIIElUXE 'Ynm.woRTH; 
with about 200 'Y oodcut Illustrations by 
J. LEIGHTO:N, F,S,A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21s. 


The Life of Man Symbolised by 
the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases j with Passages selected from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. By RICHARD 
PIGOT. Accompanied by a Series of 25 
full-page Illustrations and numerous :Mar- 
ginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on \Vood from 
Original Designs by JOlIN LEIGHTON, 
F.S,A. Quarto, 42s. 
Cats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 
blems; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations: comprising 121 
Illustrations on \Yood by J. LEIGHTON, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 
R. PIGOT. Imperial8vo, 818. 6d. 


Shakspeare's Sentiments and 
Similes printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 
minated in the :Missal style by HE....
RY NOEL 
HUMPHREYS. In massive coyers, containing 
the :Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8Yo. 21s. 


Sacred and Legendary Art. By 
Mrs. JAMESON, 'Yith numerous Etchings 
and \" oodcut Illustrations. 6 yolf1. square 
crown Rvo. price Æ5 15s. 6d. cloth, or 
.t12 128. bound ill morocco bv Rivière, To 
be had also in cloth only, in. FOUR SERIES, 
as follows :- 
Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 
81s. 6d. 


Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 \V oodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8\?o. 21s. 
Legends.of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 \V oodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
The History of Our Lord, as exemplified 
. in \Y orks of Art, Completed by Lady EAST- 
LAKE. Second E(lition, with 18 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 
8vo. 42s. 


Apts, Jlanufactures, g.C. 


Drawing from Nature; a Series of 
Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By GEORGE BARNARD, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. \Vith 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 \Vood En- 
gravings. Imp. Bvo. 25s. or in Three Parts, 
royal Bvo, "is. 6d, each. 


Gwilt's Encyclopædia of Archi- 
tecture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerable Additions, by \VY.ATT 
P.APWORTH. Additionally illustrated with 
nearly 400 \V ood Engravings by O. 
JEWITT, and upwards of 100 other new 
\V oodcuts. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 
\V orlts, and Times. 'Vith 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By CHARI.ES C. PERKINS. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 6
s. 


Original Designs for Wood-Carv- 
ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art. 
By A. F. B. \Yith 20 Plates of Illustrations 
engraved on "T ood. Quarto, 188. 


The Grammar of Heraldry: con- 
taining a Description of all the Principal 
Charges used in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Uules to be 
observed in Blazoning and 1IIarshalling. 
By JOlIN E. CUSSANS. Fcp. with 196 
Woodcuts,4s. 6d. 


Hints on Household Taste in 
Furniture and Decoration. By CHARLES L. 
EASTLAKE, Architect, With'munerous Illus- 
trations engrayed on 'Vood.- [l\Tearl y ready. 


The Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
MachinerJ". By C, S, LOWNDES. Post 8vo. 6,. 
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The Elements of Mechanism. 
By T. M. GOODEVE, 
I.A, Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the R,:I\I. Acad. 'V oolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Ure's Dictionary of Arts, :Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, chiefly 
re-written and greatly enlarged by ROBERT 
HUNT, F.R.S" assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with l\Ianufactures. 'Vith 
2,000 \V oodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 
..t4 148, 6d. 


Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 
.By \V. FAIRBAIRN, C.E. F.R,S. With 18 
Plates and 322 \V oodcuts. 2 vols,8vo, 328. 
Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. FIRST, SECO
D, and 
THIRD SERIES, with many Plates and 
\V oodcuts, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 10s.6d. each. 
The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the Bame 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 \Voodcuts, 8vo. 168. 


Iron Ship Building, its History 
and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the .Material; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By 
w. F.AIRBAIR
, C.E. F.R.S. \Vith 4 Plates 
and 130 \V oodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


Encyclopædia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. CRESY, C.E. \Vith above 3,000 
\V oodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


The Artisan Club's Treatise on 
the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to :Mines, Mi1ls, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture, ByJ, BOURNE, 
C,E. New Edition; with 37 Plates and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to.428, 


A Treatise on the Screw 'Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and \Var; 
with notices of other Methods of Propulsion, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and Detai1ed Specifica- 
tions of Ships and Engines, By the same 
Author, Third Edition, with 54 PJates and 
287 Woodcuts, Quarto, 688. 


Catechism of the Steam Engine, 
in its various Applications to Mines, l\Iills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture, By J OH
 Boumm, C.E. New Edition, 
with 199 \V oodcuts. Fcp, 6s. 
Handbook of the Steam Engine, by the 
same Author, forming a KEY to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 W ood- 
cuts. Fcp. 98. 
A History of the Machine- 
\Vrought Hosiery and Lace :l\Ianufactures. 
By \VILLIA:i\I FELKIN, F.L,S, F.S.S. With 
3 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. R8Jai 8YO, 218. 
Manual of Practical Assaying, 
for the use of Metallurgists, Captains of 
Mines, and Assaycrs in general; with 
copious Tables for Ascertaining in A'3says 
of Gold and Sih?er the precise amount in 
Ounces, Pennyweights, and Grains of Noble 
:l\Ietal contained in One Ton of Ore from a 
Given Quantity. By JOH
 MITCHELL, 
F.C.S. 8vo. with 860 \V oodcuts, 21s. 
The Art of Perfumery; the History 
and Theory of Odours, and the Methods 0 f 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. PIESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
53 '"f oodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 
for J uveniIes during the Holidays. By the 
same Author, Third Edition, enlarged 
with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 
Loudon's Encyclopædia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 \y oodcuts. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
Loudon's Encyclopæd.ia of Gardening: 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. 'Vith 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 318, 6d. 
Loudon's Encyclopædia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 'Vith 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts, 8vo. 428. 
Garden Architecture and Land- 
scape Gardening, illustrating the Architec- 
tural Embellishment of Gardens; with Re- 
marks on Landscape Gardening in its rela- 
tion to Architecture. By JOHN ARTHUR 
HUGHES, 8vo, with ]94 Woodcuts, 14s. 
Bayldon's Art of Valuing Rents 
and TiUages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Editron, revised by 
J. C, )IORTOY. 8vo. 10s.6d. 
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Rehgious nud Jloral TTTorks. 


An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 
Historical and Doctrinal. By E. HAROLD 
BIlOWNE, D,D, Lord Bishop of Ely, Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. 16$, 
Examination-Questions on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles, ßy 
the Rev, J. GORLE, :M.A. Fcp, 3s,6d. 
The Life and Reign of David 
King of Israel. By G,WRGE SMITU, LL.D, 
F,.A.
, Crown 8\"0, 'is. 6d, 
The Acts of the Apostles; w if h a 
Commentary, and Practica.l and Deyo!ional 
Suggestions fJr l:eaùers and 
tudents of the 
English Dible, lly the l:ev. F. C, COOK, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c. Xew Edition, 
8\"0. 12s, Gd. 
Tho Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. By 'V. J, COSYBEAIU":, 
I.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. ColI. Can tab. and J, S. 
HowsoN, D.D, Principal of Liverpool ColI. 
LllmARY EDITION, with all the Original 
Illustrations, 
Iaps, Landscapes on Steel, 
'V oodeuts, &c. 2 yols. 4to. 48s. 
ISTER
IEDIATE EDITIOX, with a Selection 
of l\1aps, Plates, and ".. oodeuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
PEOPLE'S EDlTIO
, revised and con- 
densed, with 4.6 IlluEtrations and Maps. 
2 yols, crown 8\-0. 12s. 


The Voyage and Shipwreck of 
8t, Paul; with Dissertations on the Ships 
amI Xa,"igation of the Ancients, ByJAl\n:S 
S)(]TII, F.H.S. Crown 8vo, Charts, lOs, 6d. 


Evidence of the Truth of the 
Christian Ueligion llcriyed from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, particularly as 
Illustrated by the H;story of the Jews, and 
the Disco\'cric3 uf Uecent Tnn-cl!ers, By 
.\.LE:X_\
1>Elt KEn II, n.D, 
;th Edition, 
with numerous Plate
, in square 8yo, 
Us, Gd,; also the 3
th Ellition, in post 8\"0. 
with 5 PLite
, Cs, 
The History and Destiny of the .World 
anù of rhe Church. acconling to Scripture. 
By the same Author, Square 8\"0. with 40 
Illu5tration
, 1 Os. 
History of Israel to the Death 
(If Moses, By Ih:nnaclI EW.\LD. Pro- 
fessor of the L'"nÏ\'ersity of Güttingen 
Tr.mslated from the German. Edited, with 
a Preface, by RU
SELL M_\RTI
E_\U, 
I.A. 
, rrofessor of-Hebrew in 
I:l11chester X ew 
C'Jl1cg.:>, LOIdon, 8"0. 18s.: 


A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St, Paul's Epistles, By C. J, 
ELLICOTT, D,D, Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 
Galatians, Thirù Edition, 88. Gd. 
Ephesians, }'ourth Edition, 88.6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Ellition, lOs. Cd. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition. 78,6d. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ: being the Hul
ean 
Lecturc3 for 185g, n).. the same Author. 
Fourth r:dition. 8"0, 10s. Gd. 
The Destiny of the Creature; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The Greek Testament; withN otes, 
Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
'V. "-EBSTER, M,A, and the Rev. 'V. F. 
"TII,KIXSO
, M,A, 2 vols. 8vo, .t2 4s. 
VOL, J, the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 
VOL, II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s, 


An Introduction to the Study of 
the Xew Testament, Critical, Exegetica!, 
an.! Theological. By the Rcy, S. DAVIDSO
, 
D,O, LL.D. 2 VOId, 8"0. [Ill the press, 


Rev. T. H. Horne's Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, anù extendeù under careful Editorial 
revision. \Yith 4 :\Iaps anù 22 'Y oodcuts 
and F:lC'similes. 4 vols. 8'''0. Æ3 13s, 6d. 
Rev. T. H. Horne's Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. He-edited by the Re,r. JOH
 
A YP.E, :\I.A, \Vith Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 9s, 


The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Book:'1, 
Persons, Places, E,'ents, am] other l\Iatters 
of which mention is made in Hol)" Scrip- 
ture; intended to establish its Authority 
anù illustrate its Contents, By Rev, 
J, A YRE, M.A, \Yith 
Iaps, ] 5 Plates, and 
numerous \V oodcuts. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


Every-day Scripture Difficulties 
explained and illustrated. By J. E. PRES- 
COT1:, !\I,A. VOL, I. .J.Uatthew anù ...'JIark; 
VOL. T 1. Luke and Joltn. 2 yo13. 8vo. 9s, each. 
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The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critically Examined, By the Right 
Rev, J. \V. COLENSO, D.D, Lord Bishop of 
NataL People's Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8\"0, 6s, or in 5 Parts, Is, each. 


The Church and the W orld: Es
ays 
on Questions of the Day. By various 
\Vr!ters. Edited by Rev. OllBY SHIPLEY. 
M.A. FIRST and SECOND SERIES, 2 vols. 
8vo. 15s. each, THIRD SEnIES preparing 
for publication. 


Tracts for the Day; a Seri
s of 
Essays on Theological Subjects. By various 
Authors. Edited L.r the Hev, Olì.RY SHIP- 
LEY, J,I.A. 1. Priestly Absolution Scrip- 
trial, 9d. II. PlI1yatoTY, 9d, III, The Seren 
Sacraments, Is, Gd, I \T, Jliracles and Prayer, 
6d. V. The Real Presence, Is. 3d. VI. 
àsu- 
is/ry, ] s. VII, Unction of the Sick, 9d. VIII. 
The Rule of JVorslâp, 9d. IX. Popular 
Rationalism, 9d, 


The Formation of Christendom. 
PART I. By T. ,V. ALI.IES. 8vo, 12.
. 
Christendom's Divisions; a Philo- 
sophica.l Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and \Vest. By 
ED
I UND S, FFOULKES, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus ColI. Oxforù, Post 8vo. 7 s, 6d, 


Christendom's Divisions, Part II. 
Greeks and Latins, being a History of their 
Dissentions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same AutlJOr, 
Post 8\"0. 158, 


The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 
and the Key of Knowleòge; or, History of 
the Apocr.rpha. By ERNEST DE BU1S"SEN, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 
The Keys of St, Peter; or, the House of 
Rechab, connected with the History cf 
Symbo]ïsm and Id(llatry. By the same 
Author. 8\Yo, 14s, 


The Temporal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost; or, TIeason and ReveJation. 
By Archbi
bop MAN
ISG, D.D, Second 
Edition. Crown 8\'0, 8s,6d, 
England and Christendom. B
' thc samc 
Author, Preceded by an Introduction on 
the Tendencies of Religion in EngJand, and 
the Catholic Practice of Prayer for thc 
Restoration of Christian Nations to the 
Unity of the Church. Post 8\Yo, 10s. 6d, 
Essays on Religion and Litera- 
ture. Edited by Archbishop :\L-\SSIXG, 
D,D, FIRST SERIES, 8vo. 10s. 6d. SECOXD 
SERIES, 14s. 


Essays and Reviews. By the Rev, 
W. TE1\IPLE, D.D. the Rev, R, \VILLlA!tIS, 
B,D, the Rev. B. POWELL, M,A. the Rev. 
H, B. \Vn..soN, B,D. C, 'V. GOODWIN, 1\I,A, 
the Rev. M. PATTISOS, B.D. and the Rev. 
B. JOWETT, M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp.58. 


Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 
MURDOCK and SOAMES'S Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rev. \V. STUBBS, 
M,A. 3 voJs, 8vo, 45s. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 
\Vorks: \Vith Life by BISHOP HEBER. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
EDEN, 10 vols. .!5 5s. 


Passing Thoughts on Religion. 
By the Author of 'Amy Herbert.' New 
Edition. Fcp,5s, 
Self-examination before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 32mo. Is,6d, 
Readings for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from \Vriters of the Earlv and 
English Church, By the same, Fcp, 4s. 
Readings for Every Day in Lent, com- 
piled from the \Vritings of Bishop JERE
lY 
TAYLOR. By the same. Fcp,5s. 
Preparation for the Holy Communion; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
JERE1tIY TAYLOR. Dy the same. 32mo,3s. 
Principles of Education drawn 
from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Gpper Classes. 
By the same. 2 vols, fcp, 12s. 6d. 
The Wife's Manual; or, Prayers. 
Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. 'V. CAL- 
VERT, M,A. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Lyra Domestica; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Harp of C. J, P. SPITTA, and 
from other sources, by RICHARD MASSIE. 
FIRST and SECOND SERIES, fcp, 4s, 6d. each, 
, Spiritual Songs' for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout the Year, By 
J. S, B. l\IONSELL, LL,D. Vicar of Egham 
an\l Rural Dean, Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 
price 4,
, 6d. 
The Beatitudes: Abasement before God: 
Sorrow for Sin; Meekness of Spirit; Desire 
for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; 
the Peace-makers; Sufferings for Christ, 
By the same Author, Third Edition, re- 
vised, Fcp. 8s, 6d. 
His Presence not his Memory, ]8:;;', 
By the same Author, in memor)' of his SOY, 
Fifth Edition, 16mo, Is, 
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NEW \VORKS PUBLISHED BY LONG MA...'\fS AND CO. 


Lyra Germanica, translated from the 
German by Miss C. \VINKWORTH. FIRST 
SERIES, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; SECOND SERIES, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. as, 6d. each SERIES. 
Hymns from Lyra Germanica, 18mo. 18. 


Lyra Eucharistica ; Hymns and 
Verses on the Holy Communion, Anciept 
and Modern; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp, 78, 6d, 


Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on 
the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Fcp, 7 s. 6d. 


Lyra Mystica; Hymns and Vers{\s on Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern, By the 
Bame Editor. Fcp. 7 s. Gd. 


Lyra Sacra; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modem, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B, W, SA VILE, 
M,A. Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 5s. 
The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church: with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological 
Developments, By H, N. OXENHAl\-I, :M.A. 
8vo. 88, 6d, 
Endeavours after the Christian 
Life: Discourses. By JA:
IES MARTINEAU. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition, carefnHy re- 
vised; the Two Series complete in One 
Volume. Post 8\'0. 7s. 6d. 
Introductory Lessons on the 
History of Religious \Y orship; being a 
Sequel to the' Lessons on Christian. Evi- 
dences,' By RICHAUD \\YHATELY, D.D. 
X e\V Eùition. 18mo. 2s, 6d, 


Travels, 


The North-West Peninsula of 
Iceland; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Ic.eland in the Summer of 1862. By C, ,Yo 
SHEPHERD, l\I.A. F.Z.S, \Vith a :Map and 
Two Illustrations, Fcp. 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 
From a Family Sketch- Book, By the 
Author of 'A V oyage en Zigzag,' &c. 
Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 218. 
How we Spent the Summer; or, 
a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
TJ
rol with some Members of the ALPINE 
CLUB. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illustrations, 15s. 
Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
, A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings made on the Spot. Bvo. 16s. 
Florence, the New Capital of 
Italy. By C, R, 'VELD. 'Yith several En- 
gra';'ings on \Y ood, from Drawings by the 
Author. Post 8\"0. 128, Gd. 
:Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, 
from an actual Survey in 1863-1864. By 
A. ADAMs-REILLY, F,R.G.S. M.A,C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s. 6d. 


Voyages, c)'C. 


History of Discovery in our 
Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By \VILLIAM HOWITT. 
\Vith 3 :Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 vols, 8vo. 20s. 
The Capital of the Tycoon; a 
Narrative of a 3 Years' Residence in Japan. 
By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K,C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous IUnstrations,428. 
The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli, By J, GILBERT and G. C. CHUR- 
CHILL, F,R,G,S. \Vith numerous Illustra- 
tions, Square crown 8vo, 21s. 
A Lady's Tour Round Monte Rosa; 
including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
'Vith :Map and Illustrations. Post Bvo. 148, 
Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 
of 1\lountaineers, B.r CIIAULES P ACKE. 
With Maps, &c, and Appendix. Fcp, 68. 
The Alpine Guide. By JOHN BALL, 
M,R,I.A, late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post Bvo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
Guide to the Eastern Alps. [Just ready, 
Guide to the Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
price 78. 6d, 
Guide to the Oberland and all Switzer- 
land, excepting the N eighbourhood of 
Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard; 
with Lombardy and the adjoining portion 
of Tyrol. 7,. 6d. 



SE\V ,yanKS PCBL(SHKl> BY LÙ
(j.\l..L'\
 A
fJ Cu, 


The Englishman in India. By 
CHARLE3 IL\IKES, Ese}. C.S.I. formerly 
Commissioner of Lahore, Post 8vo. -; s. Gd. I 


The Irish in America. By .TOHN 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P, for Cork. Post 
8"\"0, 12s. 6d. 


The Arch of Titus and the Spoils 
of the Temple; an Historical and Critical 
Lecture, with Authentic I1hBtrations. By 
\VILUA)I K
IGHT, M.A, ""ïth 10 'Vcod- 
cuts from Ancient Remains, 4to, 1O.
. 


Curiosities of London; exhibiting 
the most Rare and Remarkable Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis; with near;y 
Sixty Y ear
' Personal Recoi1ection
, By 
JOH:i TUIDS, F,S.A, Xew Edition, cor- 
recteù aed enlarged. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 


,- 
. , 


Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 
Royal XdVY between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by \Y. O. S. GILLY; with a Preface 
by n.. S. GILLY, D.D. 3d Edition, fcp, 58, 
Visits to Remarkable Places: 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of Striking PaS3:lgea in English 
History and Poetry, By \VILl.IA
1 HOWITT. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. with \Y ood En- 
gravings, 25s, 


The Rural Life of England. 
By the same Author. WIth "roodcuts by' 
Bewick and \Yilliams, :\leJium 8vo.12s, 6d, 


A Week at the Land's End. 
By J. T, BLIGHT; assisted by E. H. RODD, 
R. Q. COUCH, and J, RALFS. With Map 
and 96 \V oodcuts, Fep. 6s. 6d. 


JVOJ'ks of Fiction, 


The Warden: a Nove1. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOl
E, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


Barchester Towers: a Sequel to 'The 
'Varden.' Dy the same Author. Crown 
8yo, 8s. Cd, 


Stories and Tales by the Author 
of 'Amy Herbert,' uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume. 
A
IY HERBERT, 28, 6d' i KATHARDiE ASHTON, 
GERTRUDE, 2s, 6d, 3s. 6d, 
EARL'S DACGHTER, MARGARET PERCI- 
2s. 6d, V.\L, 5s, 
EXPERIE

CE OF LIFE. LASETO
 PARSO
- 
2s. 6el. AGE. 4s. 6d, 
CLEVE HALL, 3s, 6d. rRSl'L\., 4s,61. 
IVORS, 3s, 6d, 
A Glimpse of the World. By the .\utlJOr 
of 'Amy Herbert.' Fcp. 7 s. 6d. 
The Journal of a Home Life. B
' the 
same Author, Post 8\"0. 9,.., Gd, 
After Life; a Sequel to the 'J ournal of a Home 
Life.' By the same Author, Post 8n'. 
[.Nearly ready. 
Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus: with K otes and Excursuses 
illustrative of the l\Ianners and Customs of 
the Ancient Romans, From the German of 
Prof. BECKElt, XewEdit. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Charicles; a Talc illustrath'e of PIivate 
Life among the Ancient Greeks: with Notes 
and Excursuses. From the German of Prof. 
BECKER. Yew Edition, Post 8\"0. 7s. 6d. 


Springdale Abbey: Extracts from 
the Letter:; and Diariei4 of an EYGLI8H 
PREACHER. 8\'0, 12,0;. 


The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 
an Historical Romance, Bv \V, BRA:\ILEY- 
MOOHE, :\1...\.. Incum bent oi Gerrard's Cross, 
Bucks, l'ourth Edition, with 1-1 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Tales from Greek Mythology. 
By GEOaGE \y, Cox, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trin, CoIl, Oxon, Second Edition, Square 
16mo. 3s, Gd, 


Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the 
same AutDor. Second Edition. Fcp.5s. 
Tales of 'I'hebes and Argos. By the same 
Author, .Fcp, 4s,6d. 


A M
nuul of Mythology, in the form of 
Questiun and Ans\\"er, Bv the sam\3 
Author. }'cp, 3s. þ 


Cabinet Edition of Novels and 
Ta
':::i by 13,)'" G. J. \\-IUTE MELVILLE:- 
The Gladiators: a Talt
 of Rome and Jud::ea, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Digby Grand, ;}s, 
Kate Coventry,3s. 
General Bounce, ;j.
, 
Holmby House, 58. 
Good for Nothing, Gs. 
The Queen's Maries, 68. 
The Interpreter, a Tale of the \

ar, 
c 
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XE\V \VORKS PUBUSHED BY LO
GMA:KS AKD CO, 


Poetry anù The DraJna. 


Moore's Poetical Works, Cheapest 
Editions complete in 1 vol. including the 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6s. or 
People's Edition, in larger type, 12s. 6d. 
Moore's Poetical Works, as above, Library 
Edition, medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, 148. or in 10 vols. fcp, 3s. 6d. each. 
:Moore's Lalla Rookh, Tcnniel's Edi- 
tion, with 68 \Y ood Engrayings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 2ls, 
Moore's Irish Melodies, 1\Iaclise's 
Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s.6d. 
Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish 
lJIelodíes, with l\Iaclise's Illustrations, (as 
above) reduccJ in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo, lOs, 6d. 
Southey's Poetical Works, with 
the Author's last Corrections and copyright 
Additions, Library Editien, in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fcp, 3s.6d, each. 


Lays of Ancient Rome; with Ivr!l 
and the Armada, Dy the Right Hon, LORD 
MACAULAY, 16mo. 45. 6d. 


Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome, \Vith 90 Illustrations on \Y ood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. SCHAR'". Fcp, 4to. 21s. 
:Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharf's Il- 
lustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp, 1Gmo, lOs, 'ìd. 
Poems. By JEAN INGELOw. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp, 8\'"0, 5s, 
Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on 'Y ood by t1;e Brothers 
DALZIEL. Fcp. 4to. 21s, 
A Story of Doom, and othcr Poems. By 
JEAN IKGELOW, :Fcp. 5s. 


Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L,E,L,) 2 vole. 16mo,10s. 
Playtime with the Poets: a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetry for the use 
of Children. By a LADY. Crown 8'\"0. 58. 


Memories of some Contemporary 
Poets; with Selections fWIll their \Yritings. 
By EMILY TAYLOl:. RoynI18mo.5s. 


Bowdler's Family Shakspeare, 
cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 36 'Y oodcut Illustrations, 
price 14s. or in 6 pocket '\"ols. 3s, 6d, each. 


Shakspeare's Sonnets never be- 
fùre Interpreted; his Private Friends iden- 
tified; together with a recovered Likeness 
of Himself. By GERALD l\IASSEY. 8vo. 18.. 


Arundines Cami, sive 
Iusarum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atqne 
edidit H. DRURY. :M.A. Editio Sexta, cu- 
ravit H, J, HODGSOY, :M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price 7 s. 6d, 


Horatü Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English X otes, Marginal References 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Re\T. 
J. E. Y ONGE, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 


Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, 
viz, the Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, 
,V asps, Peace, Birl1s, }'rogs, and Plutus. 
Tran
lated into Rhymed Metres by 
LEOKARD-HA:\IPSON RUDD, l\I.A. 8vo. 158. 


The Æneid of Virgil Translated into 
:English Yerse, Dy JOHN CO
INGTON, 
l\I.A, Corpus Professor of Latin in the lJni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The Iliad of Homer Translated 
into Blank Yerse, By ICHABOD CHARLES 
\YRIGHT, :M.A, 2 vola. crown 8vo, 21s, 


The Iliad of Homer in English 
Hexameter Verse, By J. HENRY DART, 
M,A. of Exeter College, Oxford, Square 
crown 8y-o, 21s. 


Dante's Divine Comedy, translated 
in English Terza Rima by JOH
 DAYl\IAN, 
M,A. ['Vith the Italian Text, after 
Brunetti, interpaged,] 8vo, 21s. 


The Holy Child. A Poem in :Four 
Cantos; also an Ode to Silence, and other 
roems. By S, JEK
ER, M,A. Fcp. 8vo, 5s, 


Poetical Works of John Edmund 
Reade; with final Revision and Additions. 
3 vols. fcp. 18s. or each yol. separately, 68. 
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Rural Sport.s, 9.c. 
Encyclopædia of Rural Sports; 
a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. BLAINE, 
With above 600 \V oodcuts (20 from Designs 
by JOHN LEECH). 8vo.42s. 
Col. Hawker's Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author's SON, 
Square crown Bvo. with Illustrations. 1B8, 


The Rifle, its Theory and Prac- 
tice. By ARTHUR \Y ALKER (79th High- 
landers), Staff, f-Iytheand FlectwoodSchooJs 
of M usketrJ.. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
with 125 \Y oodeuts, 58, 
The Dead Shot,or Sportsman's Complete 
Guide; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &e. By 
l\IA.RKSMAN. Fep, with Plates, 58. 
A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling- in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 
- Lists of Salmon Flies. By FRXYCIS FRANCIS, 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured, Post Bvo, 15s. 
Ephemera's Handbook of Ang- 
ling: Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bot- 
tom.fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the 
Natural History of River Fish. Fcp, 58. 
The Fly - Fisher's Entomology. 
By ALFRED RONALDS, \Vith eoloured 
Representations oÎ the Xatural and Artifi- 
cial Insect, Sixth Edition; with 20 
coloured Plates, Svo. 14s. 
Youatt on the Horse. Rcvised and 
enlarged by \V. 'V ATSO
, M,R,C,V.S. 8vo. 
with numerous \V oodeuts, 128. 6d. 
Youatt on the Dog. (By the same Author.) 
Bvo. with numerolls 'V oodeuts, 68. 


The Cricket Field; or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Cricket, By 
JA}[ES PYCROFT, B.A. 4th Edition. Fcp.58. 
The Horse-Trainer's and Sports- 
man's Guide: with Considerations - on the 
Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood 
Stock, and on Veterinary Examination. 
By DIGBY COLLI
S. Post Bvo, 6s. 
Blaine's Veterinary Art: a Trea- 
tise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse, K eat Cattle, and Sheep, Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged by C, STEEL. 
8\"0, with Plates and \V oodcuts, IBf. 
On Drill and Manæuvres of 
Cavalry, combined with Horse Artil1ery. 
By Major-Gen. l\1ICHAEL \V, S
I1TH, C.B. 
Bvo. 128. 6d. 


The Horse's Foot, and how to keep 
it Sound. By \V. MILES, Esq, 9th Edition, 
with Illustrations, Imp. Bvo. 128, 6d, 
A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 
the same Author. Post Bvo. with Ill1lßt.ra- 
tions, 2s, 6d, 
Stables and Stable Fittings. 13y the same. 
Imp. Bvo. with 13 Plates, 158, 
Remarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers, By the same, Post Bvo. Is.6d. 
The Dog in Health and Disease. 
By STONEHENGE. With 70 Wood En. 
gravings, New Edition. Square crown 
Bvo. 10s. 6d, 
The Greyhound. By the same Author. 
Revised ElUtion, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown Bvo. 218. 
The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat 
ment; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. DOBSON, l\I.R.C.V.S, Crown, 
8vQ, with Illustrations, 7 s. 6d, 


GYOJ1Unel'ce, l\Tat
igation, and .llIercantile A1fàÙ'Is. 


Banking, Currency, and the Ex- 
changes: a Practical Treatise. By ARTHUR 
CRUl\IP, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of England, Post 8\Yo, 6s, 
The Elements of Banking. By 
HE
RY DUNSING MACLEOD, l\lA, of Tri- 
nity College, Cambriè ge, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post Bvo. 
L Neady ready 


The Theory and Practice of 
Banking, By HENRY DUNXING :\IACLEOD, 
l\I.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition 
, I ' 
entIre y remodelled. 2 yols. 8yo. 30s, 


A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation, By J, R. .M'CUL- 
LOCH, Xew Edition in the press, 
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NE\V \VORKS PUßI.IHHED BY LOXGM.AX8 ASD CO, 


.Elements of Maritime Inter. 
national Law, By \V]LLLDI DE BUB<ar, 
IL\.. of the Inner TempJe, U<UTister-at-Law 
8vo. 
Papers on Maritime Legislation; 
with a Translation of the German Mercan- 
tile Law relating to .Maritime Commerce. 
By ER
ST E
lIL 'Y.h:NDT. ' 8vo. lOs, 6d, 
Practical Guide for British Ship- 
masters to United States Ports, Bv PIER- 
HEPOXT EDWARDS, IIer Britannic :\Iajesty's 
Vice-Consul at K ew York, Post 8\"0. 8s, 6d. 


The Law of Nations Considered 
as Independent Political Communities. Bv 
TRA VERS TwISS, D,C,L. Regius Profess
r 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. or separately, PART 1. Peace, 
12s, PART II. JVaT, 18s. 
A Nautical Dictionary, defining 
the Technical Language relatÏ\'e to the 
Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
and Steamers, &c. By ARTHUR Y orXG. 
Second Edition; with Plates and 150 'Y ood- 
cuts, 8vo. 18s. 


JVorks Of Utility anù 
Modern Cookery for Private 
Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefuih.
tested 
Receipts, By ELIZA ACTO
, XeWwly re- 
vised and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, 
and 150 'Yoodcuts. Fcp.68. 
On Food and its Digestion; an 
Introduction to Dietetics. By \V, BRl:XTO
, 

M,D, Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
&c. 'Vith 48 \Voodcuts. Post 8"0. 128. 
Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 
By THo
lAS G. SUA W, Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Fror.tispiece and 
"'31 Illustrations on \Y ood, 8vo 16s, 
A Practical Treatise on Brewing; 
with Fonnnlæ for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Priyate Families, By W. 
BLACK. Fifth Edition, 8\70, 10s.6d. 
How to Brew Good Beer: a com- 
plete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, 
Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
..3.nd Table Beer. By JOH
 PITT. Revised 
-Edition. Fcp, 4s, 6d. 
'''Fhe Billiard Book. By CalJtain 
CRA "'LEY, Author of' Biìliards, its Theory 
and Practice,' &c- 'Vith nearly100 Diagrams 
on Steel and "or ood. 8vo. 21s. 
Whist, What to Lead. By CAM. 
Third Edition, 3tmo, Is. 
The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular. 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Crimina], and Constitutional. 23rd Edition, 
entirely recomposed, and brought down by 
t.he AUTHOR to the cJose of the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1867. Fcp, lOs,6d. 
The Philosophy of Health; or, an 
Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longe\"ity 
and Happiness. By SOUTHWOOD S:\UTII, 
M,D, Ele,'enth Edition, revised and en- 
larged; with 113 'V oodcuts. 8vo. 7 s. 6d, 


General Info7"J1zatíon. 
A Handbook for Readers at the 
British l\Iuseum. By Tno:u.\s XICIIOLS. 
Post 8vo. 6B. 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By 
T. BULL, 1\I,D. Fcp, 5s, 
The Maternal Management of Children 
in Health and Disease. Bv the same 
Author. Fcp. 58, . 
Notes on Hospit.als. By FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. I8H. 
The Executor's Guide. ny J. C, 
HUDSOX, Enlarged Edition, re\"Ïsed by the 
Author, with reference to the latest reported 
Cases and Acts of Parliament, Fcp, G
, 
The Law relating to Benefit 
Buihling Societies; with Practical Obser- 
vatiOl
s on the A
t and all the Cases decided 
thereon, also a Form o(Rules and Forms of 

Iortgages. By \V. TIDD PRATT, Barrister, 
2u(1 Edition, Fcp, as, 6d. 
Willich's Popular Tables for ...\s. 
certaining the Value of Lifeho1d, Lease- 
hold, and Church Property, Renewal 
Fines, &c.; the Public }'unds; Annual 
Average Price and Interest on Consols from 
1731 to 1861; Chemical, Geographical, 
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